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ABSTRACT 

There is mounting evidence that the programs and 
services essential to provide adequately for the educational needs of 
the nation will necessitate a broader and more demanding education 
structure than ever before. Specialists in many educational areas 
were asked to identify .the characteristics of educational structure 
in relation to the achievement of established goals that would be 
essential to provide necessary and desirable programs. After having 
assessed the available research, reviewed the literature, and secured 
the empirical judgment of knowledgeable leaders and administrators in 
their respective fields of specialization, these specialists 
submitted 54 position papers to the Great Plains School District 
Organization Project. Fifteen of these papers have been reproduced in 
this publication. It is hoped that these contributions will be used 
as starting points for further study, analysis, and utilization by 
those who. seek to develop a system of school organization that will 
make possible comprehensive and equitable educational opportunities 
for all children, particularly those in the State of Nebraska. A 
related document is EA 022 608. (Author) 
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FOREWORD 



I here is mount. ; evidence that the programs ami sen a essential to 
provide adequately , tl„, educational needs of the nation ill necessitate 
a broader and more d ■nnmding educational structure than ver before in 
the history of our nation. !t is not enough to recognize the n-ed. and ;hen 
to become serious ahotu organizing to meet that need fifty \ears later as 
was the case, for example, with vocational education. The rapiditv of 
change, the explosion ol scientific knowledge and d i amazing adaption of 
such developments to ,h 0 everyday life of the American citizens through 
technological know-how has revolutionized the educational needs to be r>»t 
ihe programs and services to he provided, ami the ^rganmrionai struct, ~e 
"ssei ual i." provide the programs and services at ;: high level of excelle ice 
a'th eflicii v and econoup in operaiion. 

Accordingly, the assistance and recommendations of specialists in many 
educational areas were sought in an effort to identify the characteristics of 
educational structure in relation to the achievement of established goals ' 
that would be essential to provide necessary and desirable programs. Thev 
were requested to assess available research, review the literature and secure 
the empirical judgment of knowledgeable leaders and administrators in 
then respective fields of specialization. Fifty-four position papers were .sub- 
mitted for the use of the Project Staff and by personnel concerned with 
school district organization. Each one made a significant contribution to the 
objectives of the Project. 

The papers have been used by the Project Staff in the development of 
the Guidelines for School District Organization. Many of them were pre- 
sented at conferences in one or more of the member states and at four-state 
conferences on problems of educational structure. It is regretable that only 
a few can be reproduced in this publication for further study, analysis, and 
utilization by those who seek to develop a system of school district organiza- 
tion that will make possible comprehensive and ecp.itabJe educational op- 
portunities for all children wherever they may live in the state; and for 
those who are concerned with the providing of these programs and services 
at a li.gh degree of quality or excellence, and with efficiency in organization 
ai... economy in operation. 

The members of the Steering Committee and the Project Director are 
grateful for the constructive and helpful efforts of the great numbers of 
people in all four states who have contributed to the Great Plains School 
District Organization Project. Their generous assistance and creative con- 
tributions have made the Project an enjoyable tint! productive undertaking 
lor all who have been associated with it. 

The Project Staff 
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CHAPTER 1 

EDUCA^o^AL J ^EDS-SOME 
.^a.NuiNG liiiALITIES 

Ralph I), purdy 
Project Director 
Miami University 
Oxford, Ohio 
Most everyone, it seems, believes in edurarinn if h 
of it then.se.ves, they want .ore of it for t e Xd ^ ^ but 
•e S e education, they wan, a to „ eg , ecluea.io n or The r eh Id ^ 
generally accepted that an "educated person" has opp „S • 
"ig the '•good things" in Ine to a much greater gre e th'r I lo ■ ~ T 

the educational system which they believe will „nkr ? • Sl ' P1 -,° n 

for their bovs and girls tllCSe tllm S 5 P ossible 

i- ™„,-„ ,„e »«",;;„' r ; ; '; n ;":7::e 0 r r 0t c "" ci " io " 
..,»„ t i,e „, ; c,„,,, l ,o„ of ,i,= st ,!„ cm lo „ „, s r r ; i j, f:;;;, it?" 

•nchaic and our tomorrows a realistic challenge to the f m, 2 r y 
inc tive mind TMp w^i i i i'"oungc to tne tantacies of the most 

lm change ,s a prnnary challenge for education today pSm it he 

. ... .. dulu are botl, the m„„ ve ,„,, the gui( | e tor tlm cl,.„„ e S sc° ool i 

..... s.„,c,„re. It „ the p, irpoS e ot „„•, c „ ap ,„ ,„ allc ,„ pl * 



of the educational needs that must be met if people as individuals J Uid a& 
members of our society are to find that which to them is the "gotfd life," 
boih for today and for tomorrow, in a world of rapidly changing f e 'Uitio s , 

Needs as Guides for School District Organization 

At one time the chikl learned a craft at his father's bench. Thi* is s\.i\\ 
irue in many of the developing countries of the world; but it is r*°t tn ie 
in a highly scientific and technologically advanced society such r* s exists 
in America today. The manner in which the educational structure fr as been 
established in our country over the years was determined by the K* l Vls of 
needs to be met, or the purposes and objectives, established for th£ educa- 
tional system. 

Early in our history there was a felt need to possess the skills of fading 
and writing, and schools were established for this purpose. Ne3*"V 1^0 
years ago the need was felt for a free, public high school to provide t r; u'nin«' 
beyond the elementary level. With the turn of the century and fa^Wing 
World War 1 there was a recognized need for training in vocational e duca- 
lion subjects, particularly in agriculture and home economics. Later, Sfeatly 
expanded needs for a trained manpower supply gave impetus to th e estab- 
lishment of vocational schools available to all youth and adults. The a dveru 
of Sputnik aroused the nation 10 the needs in science, ma thematic and 
foreign languages. In every instance, the needs of individuals, the ji e eds of 
business and industry, the needs of the state and federal government for a 
highly trained, intelligent and skilled manpower supply gave diction 
for the kinds of educational programs deemed desirable to provide de- 
sired labor, managerial, and professional force. 

Just as the defining of the needs gave direction to the kinds of pf°grain s 
lo he provided by the public schools of the states and nation, so h* 1 ^ th e 
educational programs given direction to the requirements essential f°* sup- 
porting them and making them possible. These requirements, whetfJ er they 
were staff personnel, classrooms, facilities, equipment, transportat*°ii, or 
business management, had value only to the degree that they proviso th e 
quantity of the programs at the desired level of quality for the nur^er of 
students to be served. When the needs changed and programs beanie 
obsolete with the scientific and technological developments of th£ Umes 
there was a corresponding chaiigelfffWte supporting services or requirements. 

In a very similar manner, school district organization evolve^ as a 
structure to facilitate the educational process. Its primary purpose Av as to 
provide the programs and services necessary to meet the needs cotf Sl dered 
important by the people of the state and of the local school district' M ; hen 
the needs were seemingly best served by a one room, eight-grade s diooi 
this became both the administrative structure and attendance unit t° meet 
those needs. As needs changed and a secondary education bee£* n *e an 
essential, an administrative structure was developed for cities and V! "Uages 
throughout the land which provided a high school education for a^ their 
children. The centralization of school districts became a necessity # s more 



and more children enrolled in the schools, as job opportunities expanded 
and became more technical, as the raw labor force required more knowl- 
edge, more understanding, and more skills, and as the expanding programs 
to meet these expanding needs became more costly. 

The above is descriptive of the developmental process which characterizes 
the history of education in our country. Educational needs determined the 
programs to be provided and the services required to support these pro- 
grams. Needs, programs, and services have served as guides for the estab- 
lishment of school districts to make the programs and services possible at 
a desirable level of quality for ail youth and adults, with efficiency in 
organization :uk1 economy in operation. And as needs change in the future, 
so will it be necessary to re-examine the structure to meet these reeds. 
School district organization is the structure for providing the programs and 
services to meet defined and accepted educational needs at the desired level 
of quality, with efficiency in the utilization of human and material re- 
sources, and with the economical expenditure of the taxpayer's dollar. 

Who Defines Needs? 

When the son learned the craft at his father's bench, the Zather defined 
the needs, outlined the program of training to be followed, and provided 
the tools and the facilities required for the learning process. As science and 
technology advanced, the educational process became more complex. The 
father no longer worked at his own bench, but on an assembly line or in a 
highly mechanized plant with others who possessed equal 01 equivalent 
ability and skill, In this age of specialization there was no place for the 
son by his father's side, except in very unique situations. The defining of 
and providing for educational needs was passed along to others, although 
the father continued to have an interest in giving direction to the educa- 
tional opportunities that were to be provided for his son or daughter. 

Who, then, defines the educational needs today? fs it the individual? 
Is it the family? Is it the community? Is it the state? fs it the nation? 
The answer should be: not one of these alone, but all of them together. 
There is sufficient evidence to support the fact that educational needs 
today are being defined at three governmental levels, and by three echelons 
of our society. These may be identified briefly as follows: 

1. The federal government, in the interest of national defense and the 
general welfare. 

2. The state government, with eduction as a constitutionally specified 
function and responsibility of the state. 

3. The local school district, with the identification of local needs in- 
digenous to that community or area. 

4. The culture and scdety of which we are a part, for an understanding of 
the ideals of that society, and for an appreciative understanding of and 
contribution to the heritage of all its members. 

5. Business and industry, for the welfare and economy of our society is 
dependent oh the skills, attitudes, habits, and values held by both labor 
and management. 
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0. The individual, lor education must be meaningful and have relevancy 
to the student. 

I'lu- educational system of today must meet the needs defined by all six 
of the above categories. Furthermore, each one has an obligation to tinder- 
stand and to assist in meeting the needs as defined by each one of the others. 

In this era of specialization, in a period of complex social and economic 
problems, in a time of national and international tensions, in this age ol 
both hot and cold wars, Ave, the people, must learn to accept our dependence 
on one another. Especially, we must acknowledge and accept the act that 
we are an mterdependent people. A local community cannot deny the 
educational needs which must be met for national security; neither can .1 
deny the problems to be resolved for the general welfare in the meeting 
of the educational needs of any segment of our society. At ,hc same l.n.e 
the federal government must understand a-ul relate to the edurat.onal 
needs' as defined at the local level. The age of specialization, the com- 
piexilv of our scientific and technological developments, the pressures ol 
confinement in an urbanized society, the emerging characteristics ol a peop e 
i„ a process of change from one way of life to another make of us a totally 
interdependent people. This, in itself, is the challenge to education, and 
to a recognition and acceptance of the educational needs for each segment 
of an interdependent society. 

Educational Needs From a National Perspective 

Education has suddenly achieved a pre-eminent place in the thinking 
and action of the. nation's leaders. Although always interested m education, 
the federal government ha -nly recently accepted education as an instru- 
ment to help eradicate poverty, to build defense, to lower unemployment, 
to promote economic growth, to improve international relations, and to 
advance technology. 

Educational needs from the national perspective may be identified by 
the programs for which there has been a major flow of federal money . I Ins 
fiow took on major significance with the shock of Sputnik I in 1958. The 
immediate passage of the National Defense Education Act brought into 
sharp focus a national concept of educational needs to be met through 
curriculum areas considered to be vital to national defense-science, math- 
ematics, foreign languages, and counseling. 

A new emphasis was to be noted in the passage of the Economic Op- 
portunity Act of 1963, the Elementary and Secondary Act of 196.% and the 
Vocational Education Acts of 1963 and 1965. After three years of opera- 
tion, the Head Start program provides for the organization of the parents ■ of 
enrolled children, the progam of dental and medical examinations, and die 
preschool development of the economically deprived child. The goals o 
the 19G* ESEA called for (1) the preparing o? economically deprived 
children to take their place in the mainstream of American life; (Z) the 
improvement of school libraries; (3) meeting needs in the areas ot special 
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strengthening of state departments of education ( ) lhe 

Vocatioiial education lias been of major concern to ,i„. r . i 
mem since the nassa<>e of il, P \ , i , concc,n to »>c federal govern- 

«»«! ".ed,anica co le ,° I V !, S r ° Ug,U U,C ' St:UC >W™^ 

.nuns and SueL g, ' eal ' y eXp: ' m,etl V ° C ' Ui0 » al «*»««tIou pro- 

Kducatiomd needs from a national perspective are significant for: 

S ° f y ° 11 " 1 ° f the for "ational defense. This in- 

eludes piogumis .n soence, mathematics, foreign lan-ua-e voc- m I 
educat.on, special education, and others ,an » u ''» e ' »ot.ilioiuJ 

ll e Head Man Program, the Job Corps, and related programs. 

«-! y .:;;, se ;r' e H on: p 

of community colleges. "' l 'C<lion. and (e) unproved quality 

5. Better research and development efforts to improve qualit, in education. 
Educational Needs From a State Perspective 

Education is a function of the state The <une ii,»^r i 
responsibility either for iclcntifying \he nee , s ' to £^ ^ ^^"V 

-ion o f'S: S be^ : in/Z eC,i Tl- ''" ^ !^™on and determin. 
The state? "he ^^o V ^ " Who Defilies Needtf" 

one level or bv £ T e< ? a " d pro S n,m determination by am 
- >outh -M - of all, 



Recognize National Needs 

State and local educational leaders must recognize that there arc educa- 
tional needs to be identified at the federal level; these must be accepted 
and supported at the state and local governmental levels. The survival of 
the American nation within a world in conflict, the perpetuation and im- 
provement of the American way of life, the future of our concept of 
democracy as a form of government among the governments of the world- 
all these are matters of national concern. They are the responsibility of all 
people at all levels-the federal, the state, and the local. The national needs 
must be recognized; and these needs must be incorporated within and be- 
come a part of the needs to be recognized, accepted, and supported at each 
echelon of the state educational system. 

State Needs 

The state is dependent upon an enlightened citizenry capable of 
exercising judgment and wisdom in the performance of the rights and 
privileges of citizenship. The welfare of the state is strong to the extent 
that local business, industry, and the economic status of its communities 
are strong. The state must guarantee to each and every individual the 
opportunity to become knowledgeable, to possess tiie skills, to develop those 
personal characteristics which will enable him to become a contributing 
and productive member of his community, of the state, and of the nation! 
thereby fulfilling the leadership function of the state for education. 

Needs at the Local Administrative Level 

The citizens of a local administrative school district have a respon- 
sibility to understand and to analyze educational needs, and to generally 
adopt a program which will satisfy those needs that have been identified a'l 
the national and state levels. But, in addition to these, there exist needs and 
problems which are peculiar to each community. A local industry mav 
have job entry requirements that exist only within that part of the state. 
There may be an economically deprived or culturally limited area for which 
special needs must be identified and programs developed to erase the 
stains of blight on a potentially productive and economically independent 
citizenry. Wherever such variations in needs may be within a state, they 
must be identified, and a program to meet such needs should be accepted 
and supported at the state level for implementation by the local adminis- 
trative district. 

Needs of Society 

The greatness of any culture or of any people emerges from the value 
system, the ways of life, and the meaning of life as experienced by those 
who contributed to its development. The hcri^e of one generation is built 
upon, added to, and-hopefully-improved for the next generation. But 
the meaning and values of today's system takes on significance to the degree 
that there exists an appreciative understanding of the basis upon which 
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e fore fathers estabhshed that society. With this understanding, and with 
he new mean, ng and vnlues which emerge with each genera o„ the 
founcbt.au. thereby established for posterity. Each generation o pare 
wants ]I1S ch.ldren to have this appreciative unclerstancling of thf 1 r" c 
winch was the.rs. Also, there are elements that each gencratio w,n s t 
l ° ™ ( »W generations. Such an understand," n" u£ X best 
from the past, adds to it the insights, understanding and ap, red , on < 
the present, and seeks new goals, new directions m,l ''Ppreaations of 

I,,,.' ,. • , S"" 13 - elections, and new meanings for the 

s\sieni ot our country. 1 81,1001 

Labor, Business, Industry 

The economy, the welfare, and the security of the mrinn ; c ^ i 
upon the strength and the qualifications of tlJlaoo and man ger j£ 
This includes those a t the professional and engineering leve^ Trt of es' 
£ ' 5Cr , SOn,iel »» S "PP°" to the engineers" qualified workeT n he 
sk.lled and sem.-sk.lled occupations, unskilled laborers, and a i eat varie v 
ol personnel ,„ all of the service occupations ® Y 

Hie secnrity of the nation is dependent upon the ability the o.nli.v 
and the cooperative working relationships within and bet een all oT 1 ese 
vanous class, cations. The strength of our economy, both i n , e n " 
• nd among the nations of the world, is likewise directly relate to ,u 
dependent upon an adequate supply of qualified manpower 

rcsulisibSnv of'' ^ k ^ U,U, | :,ni1 . g ene,:tl Preparation of this manpower is a 
y , 1 C ecll,cat,0 »- ]t » obvious that there is a need (or a 
1 te.ate populace, possessing salable skills, habits, attitudes and ner o,v,' 
charactenst.es for utilization in constructive and prod 2 ve' av Tn s 
kinds o needs ,o be .net by the public schools hale repe ued Keen em 
Phased by state and national organizations of labor, busine d n Z' 

The advancement of scientific knowledge and technological know W 
has revolut.on.zed the training requirements for job entry ancWoI iob 
ecunty. Th.s is indicated when one company reports' (and many others 
could do the same) that sixty-seven percent of their pSctTlnve been 
on the market less than five years, and that forty-two p rcen av e b £ 
le m nrk et two years or less. Job retraining is anessentiaMn tSnv' 
mechanized and computerized economy. Y 

One group of industrial representatives defined with the writer the 
ollowing general needs to be met at the elementary and secondary Lool 
eve! , n preparation for entry into the labor forced Y ^ 

■ M °re depth in the three R's. 

^tcZtiir fn,e AmpCX C0r P° lati0 "- ^ B-Cay, Rcswood City, Cali- 
'The Ol.io Manufacturer sAssodaiion, Columbus, Ohio. October, 1'JCC. 
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The development of an attitude tor cxccllcf.ee (a job performed to tlte 
S&^JStS^'* use of knowledge and htfortttatlo, 

,, s&srS'. - rjt'^ici:*' in 

8 L;!~Ki,« JS5.W. 

■nul to their idcntilicatioii of the needs. _ 

" ,,s tressed by these representatives of business and .ndnst y that 

^^^^^ 

Zen;^M> 1 ^Uv^;tn^odnetivi, in business ^ V 
ihc standards which they help the prospect. ve workei to estabhsh 
maintain as a student in the public schools. 

The Individual 

hope of such attainment, except as they employ a mens to attain 

as»»» vke awns*. * 



where they live and regardless of their socioeconomic status, have needs 
which are important to them, and which tend to motivate and to direct 
their activities and their lives. In some communities it may be desirable 
to develop programs or opportunities wherein some of these basic drives 
can be met, programs not presently conceived as being within the frame- 
work of public education. However, if such needs can be met through 
specially designed work programs, it is jDossible that a major contribution 
might be made to the students' personal self-adjustment, and to the society 
of which they are a part. Certainly this would be preferable to expending 
huge sums of money in welfare, in juvenile delinquency programs, and 
in crime prevention and/or control. 

On the positive side, there are those students who have made a per- 
sonal adjustment to their families, to their community, and to their edu- 
cational opportunities. But even with this group, the educational program 
must be meaningful to them if it is to be effective. This is true for those 
who will terminate their formal education at the twelfth grade as well 
as for those who will continue through college; for those who°pursue train- 
ing for a skilled vocation or for managerial occupation, or for one of the 
professions. 

Also, there aie those students who have special needs. These include 
those with physical disabilities, emotional disturbances,, the neurologically 
impaired, the slow learning, and others. Their needs are very real, both 
to them, to their parents, and to the citizens of the community. These 
kinds of needs must be recognized and identified, and appropriate programs 
must be initiated to fulfill them. ° 

In summary, it may be said that educational needs have value to the 
degree that they have significant and realistic meaning to the student; and 
that tlie needs as seen and interpreted by the student must become a part 
of the needs to be met by the public school system. 

Ten Clues to Need Identification 

The identification of the individual, the group, or the agency that 
determines needs, as discussed above, is suggestive of some of the kinds of 
needs to be met by the public schools. But this determination is not limited 
to any one area, such as vocational education for national defense. In most 
cases it is equally applicable to two or more of the six levels involved in 
need determination. For example, some of the needs as identified at the 
national level have equal signilicanre and importance at the state and 
local levels. Likewise, business and industry, our society as a whole, and 
individual youths and adults want and need vocation:*! training opportuni- 
ties. It is for this reason that there has been general acceptance of federally 
supported' programs. Keys to the fact that there are common needs at all 
levels is suggested in the following list of ten clues to need identification. 

1. The mobility of the population. 

Great mobility has always been a characteristic of the American 
populace, even in the first years of settlement. Then came (he movement 
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west 1 now the movement to the cities. Families move and youth move, 
t 'accepted that from three to nine out of ten youth leave the area m 
vh ch they grew up to seek job opportunities in urban areas, and ,f reared 
n an uSn area they move to other urba, areas. Tins means that young 
Sople are n immediate competition for job placement wnh the graduates 
ot high schools all over the nation. The breadth and qua .ty of their 
educational opportunities will directly affect their potential either for .ra- 
SI job placement, or for the level and quality of the job opportunity, 
01 for both. For adults, the mobility immediately brings into sharp focus 
the need for job training and/or job retraining. 

° The process of urbanization. 

' The transition from a rural to an urban population has brought about 
many problems of adjustment and adaptation. The immigrants often are no 
prepared for compact living conditions, or for employment upon arrival 
n th city Maladjustment, frustration, dependence on welfare, and lack 
o op . unity for either social or economic independence become breeders 
of those ills which are increasingly undermining and plaguing our society 
in the core cities. The process of urbanization gives direction to a whole 
new set of needs to be met by the public schools of the nation. 

3 Cultural and economic deprivation. 

Cultural and economic deprivation is not limted to the developing coun- 
tries of the world. It exists within this country, the most affluent nation in 
modern history. It is not limited to any one part of the nation, nor is it 
limited to urban or to rural sections. It is an inherent part of each and 
every community. The extent, the nature, and the degree of cultural and 
economic deprivation establishes the basis for and determines many kinds 
of educational needs. 

4 . Scientific discoveries and technological development. 

The affluence of our society, the advancement of our socioeconomic 
structure and the leadership of our nation among nations are directly 
ela e l to scientific exploration and technological development. It requires 
he development of a mind which will inquire into the nature structure 
and relationships of all things, which can translate this knowledge into 
practical and useful products, tools, and services for the benefit of mankind. 
The continuing advancement in science and techno ogy is directly de- 
pendent upon the quality and excellence of the total educational endeavor. 

5 An age of specialization. 

' The era of science and technology has brought with it vocational 
specialization. Managerial and skilled levels have become so highly -de- 

Xed that there exists areas of specialization within highly specialized 
occupations. With the passing of the agricultural era, with the present 
highly developed industrial era, and with the developing electronic, com- 
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p uteri zed space age, the human resources era is about to emerge as the most 
dynamic and significant force within modern times. It is a pn.vluct of highly 
developed and specialized training programs, research ei^ts, and de- 
velopmental activities at all levels of the intellectual, business, and in- 
dustrial world. The patterns of education to meet the needs of this ex- 
plosion of knowledge and know-how must take cognizance of the age of 
specialization, 

6. The emerging vjorld of work. 

Science, technology, and the age of specialization have united in provid- 
ing countless new job opportunities, with new and significant needs to be 
fulfilled for a progressively complex and selective world of work. The 
security of the nation and the socioeconomic welfare of the people is 
dependent up an educational structure which will meet the basic vocational 
training needs of all citizens. 

7. Breadth of vocational opportunities. 

The broadening of the world of work within the past half century has 
brought with it a demand for an almost limitless variety of skills, knowledge, 
and abilities on the part of the total labor force. The breadth of the de- 
mands created by emerging job opportunities presents a significant challenge 
to education. First is the need to provide the basic elements for successful 
job performance; and, second, the need to ensure sufficient specialization, 
without being overly technical, and for successful adaptation to on-the-job 
requirements. 

8. Interdependence. 

The matrix of our society, the complexity of our economy, and the high 
degree of specialization have produced a highly interdependent citizenry, 
both socially and economically. This interdependence has many varied 
facets, including significant implications for all communities, the state, the 
nation, and the world. It has resulted in a society and an economy which 
are interdependent. The implications of needs to be met through educa- 
tion is most vital and significant for the development of respect for all 
peoples, for the cultivation of the habits and attitudes essential if all people 
of all races and creeds are to work and live together harmoniously, the one 
being dependent upon and supportive to the other 

The process of change. 

The first eight clues to need identification highlight one underlying and 
fundamental characteristic inherent in each and ail of them— the process 
of change. The status quo, if it ever existed, was yesterday; the process of 
change is today. It brings with it a mobile people seeking self-identification 
in a new and emerging urban environment, and seeking employment in a 
rapidly adjusting labor structure. A major need exists for the preparation 
of youth and adults to find their personal and social sense of security and 
accomplishment within the process of change itself. 
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10. Value system. 

Educational needs emerge in relation to the value system of individuals 
and of a people. School buildings and school programs are representative 
of the value system of the communities of which they are a part. Values for 
and concerning education give direction to decision-making about educa- 
tion in terms of programs, services, buildings, and tax support. 

The foregoing ten clues to need identification depict some of the basic 
conditions to be met by the public schools of the state and nation. They 
are suggestive of the needs to be identified, which, in turn, become the 
directing force for the determination of the kinds of programs and services 
to be provided by the public schools in the interests of the nation, the 
state, the local administrative district, society in general, business and 
industry, and the individual student. 

Needs as Educational Goals 

Some writers suggest that three-fourths of the knowledge now possessed 
by man was not known at the close of World War II. Also, present knowl- 
edge is expected to double within the next decade. If the acquisition of 
actual data and specific knowledge were the primary objectives of education, 
cadi student's storehouse of such knowledge and information would be- 
come obsolete at. an unbelieveable rate. What, then, is the purpose of 
education? What are the real and vital needs? What are the implications 
for those who define the needs in an era of escalating change? 

Public school programs are becoming increasingly less concerned with 
specific bits of information. Need identification is being- directed more and 
more toward the development of an individual who can cope rationally, 
intelligently and constructively with problems and issues, utilizing know- 
ledge and information as background support for decision-making and 
directed action. 

Needs, j)cr sc, arc commonly expressed as educational purposes or 
objectives. They constitute goals to be achieved, with the term 'goal" being 
used interchangeably with such words as objective, purpose, aim, or a 
universal continuing purpose. For the purposes of this study, "goals" mav 
he looked upon as a long-term purpose, while "objectives" refer to targets 
with certain limitations or more definable circumscriptions. For example, 
i he goal may be vocational competence, while the objective in the teaching 
process is the acquisition by the student of the necessary skills that lead to 
vocational competence, 

The assessment of circumstances, the identification of needs, and the 
continuing redefinition of goals for education has been a part of the whole 
process ol socioeconomic and cultural progress since the days of the Latin 
grammar school and the Dame school in early Colonial life. Countless 
authors, commissions, and associations have defined and redefined the pur- 
poses of education. Each statement has been an expression of needs to be 
met by the public school. I lie more serious efforts in this direction began 
with the report of the Committee of Ten in 189.S, followed by the well 
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5. 



efforts appears in a public a Thy th , t ' ^ ° f U,e n,ore recei » 
Admiim iion entitled ZlZhl r T Asscci:iti ™ of School 

devotee, to the defining ' //e "e in/t"'' 0 "-'' ^ *™ 
I. To »ke mban l^rl^S^r™*™ 1 ™ 

o prepare pec le for the world of work 
-.. Jo discover and m.nure creative cdeni 
i° "rengilien the moral fabric of society 
to deal constructively with >«,„-i,~i~ • 
To keep democracy,., ^ ' )S >' dlolo S^' tens.ons. 

/• To make intelligent . -, of na-.ural resources. 
I o make the best use < , leisure dine 

" J^^^fe <°' i' T » betterment, 

a subcommittee of the L 1 r educafonal S oal.s was reported by 
i» Texas:' The persist. ( 0 ^ liT "r' ^'i* ■ SC,,00, Ed,, «' lio » 
vnool in 1G35 to' the present te ve rr i° m ?^ Ls,,, ' n Gn »»»»r 

» .statement of su^estec 1 "or 1 I i a ' K gIVe " e *P"»i°n in 
'U.ded the following: " * pUbhc k, ««Uoii m Texas. These in- 

Intellectual discipline. 
Economic and vocuional rompv tence 
■•• Citizenship and civic responsibihi v . 



Competence in human and son 
Moral and ethical values. 
Self-realization and mental and 
1 lie following interpretation of 



relations. 



aiSgCMed as a basis for further stud 



Physical health. 

ecd.s to be met by die public schools is 
"id, M ivin, tlir^'ion^o'aluauioir^i 1 ,! „ '! ,e,,tificalion b >' ">««■• concerned 
They are illustrative of so e o ,T ' f • T V"™' an( ' °n?»»i««tion. 

the selection and clevetZ L of I c on p ' ' ' '° l " d ^ <Krcclio » for 
^ school disn-ict o,,aniL„ioi! 
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EDUCATIONAL NEEDS 
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2. The need to develop skills 
-as a means of acquiring knowledge and understanding 
~or bo'tir" 5 CCOn0niic surviv:,1 - s: '"able skills, intellectual or manual 

Related programs include, but are not limited to: reading, mathematics 
science, vocational education, etc. ' 

3. The need to develop a sense of values which become basic to individual 

dirmion'to S '' bdiefS ' '"^ UP °" Wl " cb « ive ,,,ea,,i »S a " d 

a. Knowledge to be acquirecj. 

b. Skills to be developed. 

.ribJe m'fl 0 " rr ( ' Utiliz . ation of knowledge and skills that con- 
Uibute to making hfe meaningful, constructive, and productive within 
our culture and value system. 

4 ' I'i e .r need f° :, 1 Cq " i '" e and/or to develo P the ^^Wedge, understanding 

!vi!h Shm es essential to ,earning ,low to ,ive ' to work ancI to 1*5 

•"bS-tS! himSe ! f ' the ." Vhl ' h, ' S ParentS> h, ' S P 1: ')™ates, and his neigh- 
bo S, w.th people ,n Ins community, in the state, in the nation; and, 
with all peoples of the world. 

5 " I l ZT d , l ° tleVel01 - the abilhy 10 think c,ear| y- to analyze critically 
c ev uate : conslruct.vely, and relate ideas to reality Emphasis is placed 
(I Kilhr q ,m,.,on (readmg, mathematics, vocational education, 
c< ). (_) subject matter (literature, social studies, etc.): (3) con-entual 

soMnr c rdt en r cI - stud r ■ (tl;ua , co,iectin ~ -t.Lui4 P s m 

• o me „ no ( t ] hC ,nterr , elatln " and coordination of each of the above 
^. meaningful educat.onal experiences related to the life experiences 

to ^n ■ " a • It m " St bC em P llasized ^at the above does no purpor 
to continue the historical separateness of specific content areas. It is used 

Zo l\Z meXt 0 ,"i y f ° r illuSt . rative P ur P° ses within a generally under- 
t n h < t 1 organ.zat.onal framework. New and significant re- 
search data are point.ng toward the interrelated and integrated aspects 
of knowledge as opposed to fragmentation through segmentation 

f '" 1° n el ° P ' maimahl a " Cl pr ° moLe S° od Pl'ysiol, mental and 

correct and 10 improve 1)hysica ' L] 

7. The need to develop the potential of each and every pupil to the highest 
level of performance possible for that individual pupil ? 

Needs and School District Organization 

s t r»«„'re U ?n b /d,lT h!,Si?C(l T**! ^ the ^ P" r P° se and function of 
lle eSSent , ,al f ° r " leetin S the identified educational needs 

i S : ni" P r eptab,e f level ofqua,ity ° r excdience > with effidenc y i« 

I'roor ™ " n ° n01 - ,y ° f °P ei ' :,tI0n - Needs give direction to programs. 
Hog.ams requ.re certain kinds of services to support them. It is the 
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• csponabihty ot the structural organization to provide both programs and 
serv.ces m order to fulfill the need requirements. As needs change o do 
program and services. As programs and services change in relation to the 
c umgmg needs, so should the structural organization. Needs come fi st 
s< hool district organ.zat.on is in a supporting position only. 

Summary Statement 

The defined and accepted needs to he met by the public schools give 

e^ N^T^* e T CS> r? T ,CtU1 ' a] °nP»'»*>n. which fulfill 
tJie needs. Aeeds, as defined at the local, state, and federal levels of irovern 
ntent, by soc.ety by business and industry, and by the in liv^tl tudent " 

^"HTlS mterre,atea - The r Ch,CS £ ° -^identification are de rfp- 
vc of the basic concerns upon which needs are defined by the six amis 
.sled above and give direction to the identification of needs as I* ob 
ect ves of education. From these identified needs, ai accepted and adopted 

evoi e ^ PerS ° nne ' iU the l0Ca] ' Sta ' te > ™"onal levels, w 11 

T^tetzr™" for t,,e orsanization ° f sd,oo, distri - » 
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DEMOGRAPHIC CHANGE AJ^D 
SCHOOL DISTRICT ORGANIZATION 



Ellis G. Hanson 
Project Director— Iowa 



For the past eighteen months four states within the Gr Ca i lMau ls area 
have been engaged in a cooperative interstate project designed 1° strengthen 
state department leadership in the area of school district org a ,ji*uii 0ll The 
Great Plains School District Organization Project, funded \vi t J l a Title V, 
Section 505 grant from the U. S. Odice of Education, has b^ Uie veJ^le 
for the states of Iowa, Missouri, Nebraska, and South Dakota t<? Study tf>ni- 
preheusively their present organizational structure. The Prolyl h; ls pro- 
ceeded through three distinct phases. The initial phase was d^Otecl \P an 
analysis of the strengths, weaknesses, and limitations of the p^ent 0 P er a- 
tionalized structural organization within each state. The sce 0 ]J ci phase 1] as 
focused attention on the identification of educational needs t' K U inu$t be 
provided for within each state's system of education. Th e fi Hal n|i«se, 
scheduled tor completion in June, 1 9(>S, will come to grips with t"e desjr^le 
allocation of programs and services to meet the identified eel national rt eed s 
within a reconnneuded structural pattern for each of the fou r ^les. pjope- 
fuJiy, the most significant contribution of the Project will be tli e ide m i nc ;i- 
tion of "Criteria and Guidelines for School District Orgsini^tiOt," ; th e 
Midwest. 

The following sunnnarizes one of the Project publications r^ently com- 
pleted by the author of this article. People, Places, Perspectives: W (peat 
Plains Slates, was concerned with demographic characteristics ot the Mid- 
west and their implications for educational planners. 

The basis of all educational endeavors is people. The i^scnt * lll d 
anticipated composition and distribution of a states total population should 
June a profound eflect on describing desirable organizational Pattern* to 
enhance development of the state education system'. Vet, we l, a ve ade q i' 2l te 
empirical evidence to suggest that the evolutionary patterns Q £ s cho 0 l dis- 
trict organization have displayed in the past, and presently sh 0 iV little f el *- 
tionship to changing demographic characteristics. In another m t&\ re Qe ^ [ y 
completed by this writer,* an assessment was made to determine l hc impact 
selected demographic variables had exercised on the changing feitteri of 

♦Hanson, Ellis C„ "Impact of Demographic Change on Local .School DwAi Ormfitat- 
tion in Iowa, Missouri. Nebraska and South Dakota" (unpublished Ph.fc 'Aesis A» n <* 
Iowa, Library, Iowa .State University, I<)(>7). 
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lo<al school district onjaiii/ation i„ 
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(-relation cocihVient.s „ '+ 0 o „ ^ ?! ""^ relati °^p S 
'"'Mvely the chan,i„, or.ani, ; ' * ^ 1 » t»<'y proved quite con- 
been -elated ,o major <le„w ■ • J • ( ' °' Sl ' h, . , ° 1 (,,Slrk,s '••«' noi 
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NATIONAL PRODUCTION TRENDS 
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ligure to approximately 7 percent today. Leading agricultural eco- 
nomists predict that by 1975 only four percent of the total popula- 
tion will be engaged in agricultural occupations. 

Consistent with the emergence of the Human Resources Era will 
be the sizable increase in white collar and blue collar occupations 
Over half of total employment by 1975 is expected to be in white 
collar occupations. 

3. Uneven regional distribution is expected to continue. Since 1950, 
43 percent of the total U. S. population increase has been accounted 
for by increases in five states: California, New York, Florida, Texas 
and Ohio. During the period 1950-1965 the greatest increases per- 
centage-wise were recorded in four broad geographic areas. Popula- 
tion growth is expected to continue at a higher rate in the following 
areas: " 

a. The far West and Southwest. 

b. The gulf coast area: Texas to Florida. 

c. The Great Lakes Area: Milwaukee to Buffalo. 

d. The Eastern Metropolitan Complex: Boston to Charlotte, North 
Carolina. 

A. The rural-urban distributions are expected to become more diverse. 
In 1790 when the first census was taken, only 5 percent of the nation's 
population was located in 24 urban places. (An urban place is defined 
as an incorporated place with a population in excess of 2.500.) Some 
of the most reliable projections presently available suggest that by 
1980 approximately 70 percent of the total U. S. population will be 
residing in urban places. 

5. Continued redistribution within urban complexes is expected to 
continue. Since 1950 most central cities of urban complex ^ have 
recorded stable or declining populations. The major increases in 
urban populations are manifested in increased suburban concentra- 
tions. In 1965 it was estimated that 52 percent of the urban popula- 
tion was located in areas outside central cities. This trend is expected 
to continue and may reach 60 percent by 1980. 

6. The racial imbalance in metropolitan complexes is expected to ex- 
pand unless major social changes are initiated. The high rate of in- 
migration of non-whites to the central cities and out-migration of 
whites to the suburbs may be expected to continue. In I960 approx- 
imately 95 percent of the Negroes residing in the North and West 
sections of the United States livek p "itmn phr*^, illlL'H, ... tne 
central cities. With the increased migration of the Negro from the 
South to the North and West, begun in the early 1950% increased 
concentrations in central cities may be expected. 

7. Within the general population, there are indications of some major 
changes in the age composition. From an average age of 16 years 
in 1800, the American society had matured to an average age of 30 2 
years in 1950. Since 1050 the average age lias been declining and we 
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sec today an average age estimated at 27.2 vein Tibln i 
the projected national increases bv aw L \ , l )reseiU s 
1980. They present son" Z rt i5 *h 1%5 ' 
period I950-MJ63. compared with the 

TABLE I 

National Population Increase by Age Groups 
1965-1980 



Age group 



05 Years & Over 
35 - 64 Years 
18 - 34 Years 
14-1/ Years 
- 13 Years 



Increase 
( In millions) 



Percent of 
increase 



5.0 
5.0 
24.0 

4.0 



27% 
8% 
57% 
17- 
U% 
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THE DIMENSION OF CHANGE 
THE GREAT PLAINS STATES 
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Changes iu farm technology are certainly responsible in part for the 
great changes in the Midwest. The expansion of contract farming and the 
interest presently being displayed by industrial concerns not previously 
engaged in fanning will increase greatly the average si/e of the family farm. 
One example of this will sullicc. In 1967, Deere and Company, a large 
Midwest holding company with sales of .$ 'SO. 000,000 in petroleum, women's 
clothing, printing, film distribution, and magazine and pa perl jack book, 
distribution entered the farming field. In one year they exchanged stock 
in one subsidiary for 10,000 acres of farm land, intend to own or lease 
20,000 acres by the end of 1907, and 80,000 acres within five years. Concern 
lor this movement is so intense the South Dakota Legislature is presently 
considering a measure which would curtail this type of operation. 

Another element of the economy, the trade patterns of communities, has 
also altered. With rapid expansion and improvement of transportation, the 
small rural village is no longer required to provide goods and services to 
the declining rural populace. We may reasonably expect increased con- 
centrations of the area population along interstate highways spanning all 
four states. This linear, or strip city configuration, is presently discernible 
in five areas of the Midwest. They are: (I) Sioux Falls, S. D., to Joplin, 
Missouri, through Sioux City. Omaha and Kansas City; (2) Dubuque, 
Iowa, to Cape Girarcleaux, Missouri, through Davenport and St. Louis; 
(3) Omaha through Lincoln to Grand Island; (4) Davenport through Des 
Moines to Council Bluffs; and (5) St. Louis through Columbia, Jefferson 
City to Kansas City. 

Midwest Growth Patterns 

With the exception of a two decade period, 1930-1950, each of the four 
states involved in this study has experienced population increases. Since 
1920, the rate of increase has remained consistent in Iowa and Missouri but 
has fluctuated considerably in Nebraska and South Dakota. The latter two 
encountered 4.5 and 7.2 percent declines respectively during the 1930-1940 
decade. They made very slight recoveries with 0.7 and 1.5 percent increases 
respectively in the 1910-1950 decade and have approximated the rate of 
increase of Iowa and Missouri since that period. 

Even though overall population has increased, the rate of increase has 
been substantially below the national rate of increase. The total popula- 
tion of the four state area in 1900 was 9,169,194, or only 5.1 1 percent of the 
total U. S. population. This represented a decrease of .54 percent of the 
total U. S. population in the period 1950-1960. Estimates available in July, 
I960, indicate the area population lias increased to 9,442,000. This, how- 
ever, represents only 4.82 percent of the total U. S. population, or a further 
decline of .29 percent during the most recent six year period. 

Area Distribution 

The ability to establish and maintain social institutions is enhanced by 
the uniform distribution of population. The topography, climatic condi- 
tions, natural resources, and the resulting patterns of industrial develop- 
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ment have contributed to extremely inequitable distribution of the popula- 
tion in most Midwest states. The density ranges from a high of 12,2% per 
square mile in St. Louis City to lows of less than one per square mile in 
some counties of Nebraska and South Dakota. In I960 the average density 
(people per square mile; of each state was: Iowa, 49; Missouri, 63; Nebraska 
18; and South Dakota, 9. 

Rural-Urban Distributions 

One of the most significant aspects of the demographic changes pre- 
sently taking place within the Great Plains area is the dramatic Increase 
being recorded in the population of urban centers, and the parallel decline 
in rural areas. 

In the 1950- 1960 period all four states recorded very substantial gains 
in urban population. Table 2 indicates that urban increases in each of the 
four states offset rural declines and resulted in general population increases 
of 5.2 percent in Iowa, 9.2 percent in Missouri, 6.5 percent in Nebraska, 
and 4.3 percent in South Dakota. 



TABLE 2 

Percent of Population Change, Rural-Urban 
Great Plains States, 1950-1960 



State 


l?rl»;m 


Percent of change 
Rural 


Total 


Iowa 


+ 1(5.9 


-5.5 


+5.2 


Missouri 


+ 18.2 


-5.2 


+9.2 


Nebraska 


+23.2 


-8.3 


+6.5 


South Dakota 


+23.3 


-5.2 


+4.3 



Table 3 indicates the present range of rural-urban composition in the 
four states. It ranges from a high of 66.6 percent of Missouri's population 
residing in urban areas to only 39. 3 percent in South Dakota. 



TABLE 3 
Rural-Urban Distribution 
Great Plains States, I960 



Iowa 




Missouri 




Nebraska 




54.3 


South Dakota 







Efrwfl Rural 
1 | Urban 

erJc W 



Since J950 over three-fourths of all population growth in the four states 
has been recorded in thirteen Standard Metropolitan Statistical areas. In 
1960, 33 percent of Iowa's population was concentrated in six urban areas 
(Cedar Rapids, Davenport, Des Moines, Dubuque, Sioux City, Waterloo); 
r>7 percent of Missouri's population was concentrated in St. Louis, Kansas 
City, St. Joseph, and Springfield; 37 percent of Nebraska's population was 
located in Lincoln and Omaha; and 12 percent of South Dakota's popula- 
tion was centered in Sioux Falls. 

Since 1960, this pattern of urban concentration has continued at an 
accelerated pace. Most communities with populations of 2,500 or more 
reflect stability or some growth; but the greatest increases percentage-wise 
are being recorded in the already larger cities, especially those with popula- 
tions in excess of 25,000. 

Migratory Patterns 

A general pattern of substantial out-migration began in the Great Plains 
during the I940 f s and has continued unabated. All but six of Iowa's 99 
counties experienced out-migration. The six counties that reported in- 
migration are urban centers with 50,000 or more population or are ad- 
jacent to such counties. 

All bin eighteen of Missouri's 115 counties displayed out-migration. 
The eighteen that reported in-migraiion are within metropolitan complexes, 
are developing recreational areas in central Missouri, are major govern- 
mental centers, or are the locations of major colleges and universities. 

Only five of Nebraska's 92 counties reported in-migration. Four of these 
are located in the Omaha-Lincoln complex. The remaining one, Kimball 
County in western Nebraska reported a substantial in-migration during the 
1950-1960 period because of oil developments. Since 1960 there has been a 
reduction in the rate of in-migration, though it has continued higher than 
in most areas of Nebraska. 

Only four areas of South Dakota reflected growth. The Minehaha 
County area reported in-migration as a result of the Sioux Falls develop- 
ment. The central South Dakota growth in Stanley and Hughes Counties 
was a result of federal dam construction. Since completion of these federal 
projects, there has been a very substantial out-migration in Stanley County 
but some degree of stability is evidenced in Hughes County as a result 
of increasing governmental employment in the state capitol of Pierre. 
Pennington and Meade counties reported in-migration as a result of federal 
missile developments in the area. Since withdrawal of these projects in the 
early 1960 T s a sizable out-migration has been recorded in Meade County. 
Expanding recreational developments and the continued operation of the 
Fllsworth Air Force Base in Pennington County have stemmed, to a 
degree, the out-migration in this area. 

With few exceptions, areas of already sparse population have recorded 
the greatest rate of out-migration and the already densely populated areas 
have recorded the greatest rate of in-migration. 
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TABLE 4 

Distribution of Population, White and Negro 
Great Plains States, I960 



State 
Iowa 
Missouri 
Nebraska 
South Dakota 



While 

2,728709 
3,922,967 
1374,764 
053,098 



Negro 
25,354 
390,853 
29,262 
1,114 



Tota! 

2,754,063 
4,312,820 
1,404,026 
654,212 



% Increase 
Negro population 
1940-60 



•9% 
9.0% 
2.08% 

•17% 



34.2 
37.5 
51.6 
57.5 
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TABLE 5 
Live Birth Rates 
Great Plains States, I960-HH56 
(Per 1,000 Population) 
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IMPLICATIONS FOR STATE SCHOOL SYSTEMS 
The present local school district organizational pattern found in the 
Midwest presents one of the most illogically conceived and unintelligible 
configurations imaginable. In September, 1967, the four states reported a 
total of 5.264 legally constituted school districts, or 24 percent of al schoo 
districts in the United States. This structural pattern is even more difficult 
to justify when one considers that only 4.82 percent of the nat.onal popu- 
lation reside in Iowa, Missouri, Nebraska, and South Dakota. 

Though the specific terminology varies in describing districts, the general 
tvpes of local districts organized in the four states are: 

Comprehensive districts: districts maintaining K-12 or 1-12 programs. 
High school districts: districts maintaining only high school programs. 
Elementary districts: districts maintaining only elementary programs. 
Non-operating districts: districts operating no educational programs. 
Some significant changes have occurred in organizational patterns since 
1<)40 but the proliferation of non-operating school districts and districts 
maintaining only elementary schools persists. Table 6 indicates the changing 
organizational pattern in each of the states since 1940. 



TABLE 6 
School District Organizational Pattern 
Iowa, Missouri, Nebraska, South Dakota 
1940-1967 



Iowa 



Type of district 


1940 


1967 


Unified 


970 


455 


Elementary 


3455 


3 


High School 


0 


0 


Non-Operating 


•125 


16 


TOTAL 


4850 


474 



Missouri Nebraska South Dakota 

1940 



846 
7263 
0 

554 
8663 



1967 


1940 


1967 


1940 


1967 


478 


696 


325 


295 


211 


238 


5306 


1822 


2636 


992 


0 


32 


20 


5 


4 


99 


1013 


5 


351 


596 


815 


7047 


2172 


3287 


1803 



In Iowa, a combination of semi-permissive and mandatory legislation has 
resulted in the elimination of most elementary and non-operating districts. 
The 19 that remain are all in the process of reorganization or are involved 
in litigation regarding their attachment to unified districts. 

In Missouri, semi-permissive legislation has resulted in the sizable de- 
cline of both elementary and non-operating districts. Of the 815 organized 
districts in Missouri, only 237 remain in these two categories. 

In Nebraska and South Dakota, however, permissive legislation according 
total responsibility for adequate organization to local boards of education 
and /or county reorganization committees has resulted in the con inued 
exigence of these two types of districts. Until 1964, the direction ot d,s nc 
organization in South Dakota had been opposite from that of all other 
Ses in the nation. From 351 non-operating districts in 1940, t he ^ number 
increased steadily until 1,190 such districts weir organized during the 1J63- 
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In the isolated areas ol" central and western Nebraska and South Dakota, 
there remains die crucial problem oL" an adequate population base to 
permit the economical and efficient development of quantitative and 
qualitative educational programs. In these sparsely populated areas it may 
be necessary to form school districts around city centers of 1,000 to 1,500. 
In these instances larger geographic areas will be necessary. This con- 
figuration would still necessitate creation of districts with a limited pupil 
population base. Under these circumstances, states must begin to assume 
greater responsibility in assuring qualitative comprehensive educational 
opportunities. 

15. All areas of each state should be in a K-12 district. 

The practice oE permitting school districts with limited enrollments to 
cease operating and send students to contiguous school districts on a 
tuition basis has flourished in the Midwest. The practice prevents school 
patrons from participating fully in the governance of their schools. It is 
a practice, however, which has persisted because of the tax advantages that 
acme from not supporting fully a K-12 educational program. 

Every citizen, regardless of his residence, age, or dependency status, 
profits from a state's educational system and should be a fully participating 
and contributing member of the system. 

-1. Future school district reorganization should be based upon compre- 
hensive state-wide planning. 

The changing composition and distribution of state populations, in- 
creasing mobility, and the identification of universal educational needs, 
mandates a new look at our approach to organization. 

The Midwest states have, since 1940, gone through various stages of 
piecemeal reorganization. In most instances, the basic responsibility has 
betv legislatively delegated to County Reorganization Commissions, 
P :.mty Boards of Education, or some other group operating at the 
county level. The results are today an incredible maze of jagged, irregular, 
and illogically conceived districts— districts created by the selfishness and 
greed of some and the indifference of others. 

In order to insure qualitative and equitable educational opportuni- 
ties to all students in the state, comprehensive planning should proceed 
through a legislatively created commission or through a legislative 
mandate to the state education agency, 

5. An enlarged and strengthened middle echelon of school government 
should be developed in the four Mi divest states. 

If a local school district is to provide a comprehensive educational pro- 
gram at a high level of quality, and do this with maximum efficiency and 
economy, it requires from 10,000 to 30,000 students. The present and antic- 
ipated density and distribution of the four state population would pre- 
clude utilizing these as realistic goals to seek in most areas. 
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urban |>oulation, declining rural and small city population, great variances 
in the density distribution, substantial out-migration, and a rapidly chang- 
ing age composition, die task of describing an organizational structure to 
provide for optimum educational opportunities is difficult and complex. 

Only through a comprehensive statewide assessment, and the resulting 
readjustment of all structural components in concourse, will die type of 
organizational structure emerge that is so direly needed in the Midwest 
today. 
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CHAPTER 3 



4 SEARCH FOR QUALITY IN 
EDUCATION 
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supplied by colleges, universities, professional schools, independent 
schools, and adult education. The primary responsibility, however, 
lor the education of most Americans rests with the public schools. 
Jt is with the quality oi : these schools that most Americans are con- 
cerned today. 

The best education is that which does most to enable each student 
to develop his abilities and to serve society. Education must therefore 
be appropriate to the needs of each pupil and lo the needs of society. 
But students are individuals, student bodies are constantly renewed, 
and society is ever-chaining. It follows that education must be 
dynamic and diverse. High quality in education implies never- 
ending adaptation and improvement. 

Evaluation of such an enterprise is complex. The performance ol a 
school system must be studied not only in the light of what it is at 
any given time, but also in terms of what it is becoming. And what 
a school system does must be considered not only in relation to what 
it should 'do under ideal circumstances, but also in relation to what 
is possible in the actual circumstances. 

There is no simple test of quality, and this statement proposed none. 
It proposes, rather, to describe some of the cliarsvteristics of high 
quality in public education and to indicate certain essentials with- 
out which such quality cannot be obtained. 2 

3. A Research Document Discussing Cost-Quality: 

The 17 indexes of the cost-quality relationship selected were: 

(a) Enrollment 

(b) Ratio of enrollment 

(c) Pupils-per-teacher ratio 

(d) Pupils-per administrator ratio 

(e) Pupils-per-clerk ratio 

(f) Pupils-per-guidance counselor ratio 

(g) Doliars spent per teacher on in-service growth 

(h) Dollars spent per pupil on library books 

(i) Average education of teachers 

(j) Average experience of the teaching stall 

(k) Average salary of the teaching stall 

(1) Expenditure-per-pupil ratio 

(m) Supply-expenditure-per-pupil ratio 

(n) lnstructional-expeiKliture-per-pupil ratio 

(o) Local effort (mills on market value) 

(p) Market-value-per-resident-pupil ratio 

(q) Hasic-account-standard-reimbursemenl fraction.' 5 



"Education Policies Commission, "An Essay on Quality in Public Education" (Washing- 
ion, D. C: National Education Association. 10.59), pp. 5-6. 

" Thomas S Haniill, "A Factor Analysis of 17 Indexes of the Cost-Quality Relationship 
in the Two-. Three., and Four-Year High Schools of Pennsylvania," The Challenge of 
Change in School Finance (Washington, IX C: National Education Association), pp. 185-36. 
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•I. A Professional Report: 

It is easiest to rate a school on characteristics that are readily visible 
and measurable. These include ratio of professional staff members 
o pupils, waking conditions and salaries, equipment, supplies, text- 
books .buildings, provision for special services, various administrative 
procedures and certain instructional policies. Last year, the National 
Education Association published an evaluation instrument, entitled 
iroftles of Excellence, which contained recommended criteria for 
assessing the quality of a local school system. It rates as superior 
pract.ee, lor example, the provision of 65 professional staff members 
lor every I 000 pupils, flexible grouping of pupils depending on life 
educational purpose to be served at given times, and a unified and 
fiscally independent school district. 

Less easy to evaluate are some of the more abstract educational 
goals embodied >n the daily topics for American Education Week 
1%/. It requires a rather thorough familiarity with a school's philos- 
ophy, practice, and products to make even a general evaluation 
ol the school s ellectiveness in .some of these areas* The topics, how- 
?,'T: i'"' e " 0t ni f im,a,, y exclusive. Each depends, to some degree, on 
the schools performance in all the others for its complete assessment. 

the ch I ! f' f eXiimple ' Wo,,ld naU,ran >' resilk i» taping 
the character of youth, providing learning opportunities for all/and 

meeting the challenge of change. By definition, it would stimulate 

telong learning, develop vocational competence, and thereby enrich 

the lives of the students affected by it. Similarly, in order to develop 

3 7 1,1 thC vocatlons of l °day and tomorrow, a school must 
p ovide learning opportunities for all, meet the challenge of chan-e 
oiler quality teaching, and stimulate life-long learning 

nrec"e US dSnTr-n eS ^ "^V ed "™ tio »" confusing, then efforts at 
£n I v ^ a, ; e r e m ° re fn,stratin g- Webster's Unabridged Dic- 

ticiui) gives these definitions of "quality": 8 

Peculiar and essential character, a distinctive inherent feature 
A degree of excellence 
Social status 

A special or distinguishing attribute 

Something that serves to identify a subject of perception 

Manner of action 1 

M„;L:rc l ;rc'„ru»;e: er,ni,ion to <™ is - *■ »— » « 

A characteristic property or attribute 
Character or nature 
High grade 

When we discuss quality education we are attempting to describe what 
happens to an individual as a resu.t of attending a sclioofancl 
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in school-directed activities. We all know, or should know, that education 
is only one social force which results in the education oL' individuals. It is 
now generally accepted, for example, that family and environmental factors 
may be more influential in determining what and how an individual learns 
than is the school. This, of course, does not mean that the school situation 
is not influencing people who are enrolled in the programs established by 
the schools. We are dealing with relative matters, and the extent to which 
one or another factor is influential is unimportant. We are seeking to 
make maximum use of all factors in providing for high quality education. 

The quality of education being promoted within the environs of the 
school will be influenced strongly by the quality of family and comnmnny 
life from which the students come; by the types of television programs 
watched and the extent to which TV is viewed; by the radio programs, 
movies, magazines, and newspapers which are heard, seen, or read: by the 
ethical and religious convictions which are expressed at home and at 
the churches; and by the multiple other community factors which seek to 
influence students, parents, and teachers. 

Quality is a term used to suggest a high level of excellence whether it 
be in a man-made product, a living plant developed by the forces of nature, 
or the efforts of an individual or an institution. Quality, however, is not an 
absolute value, for often people speak of low quality merchandise or low 
quality seeds or low quality schools. When the adjective is applied, a con- 
cept of relative standard is brought into play. As used in this report, quality 
is considered a level of performance at the highest range of man's 
capabilities. 

In a school where quality education is taking place something positive 
is happening to boys and girls, young men and young women, and adults 
which makes a difference to them and which can be described. A quality 
program of education operating within the schools produces individuals 
who are capable of the following: 

1. Till- INDIVIDUAL USES HIS TALENTS AND ABILITIES TO THE MAXIMUM OF 
JUS POTENTIAL. 

A quality school located in the center of a deprived area assists children 
to read at or above national norm levels ami teaches all children to read. 
Jn an affluent city school the children read at levels well beyond national 
norms, and specialized enrichment programs promote depth and breadth of 
reading interests. Jn both school situations quality is found because of the 
efforts to maximize the potential of all children in the school. 

The quality school is interested not only in limited talent areas but 
also seeks lo provide for the range of human potential. Learning to read 
is deemed essential but so too are t lie artistic behaviors of mankind. Students 
not only have opportunities to develop their talents in creative writing, 
art, music, drama, and the dance, but systematic efforts are promoted to 
seek ways of fostering these talents. Whether the individual is skilled aca- 
demically, artistically, physically, or socially, the quality school searches and 
finds ways to encourage him to u^e these talents to the best of his ability. 



l\ ithn, the quality school , process is taking place which lends an 
appropriate balance to any one-sided development of talent Fulh a ware 
o the nature o our society, the quality staff performing w, I n die qualtv 
chool seeks to insure an appropriate balance for individuals. Ti e Rented 
a student is given ample opportunity to develop his artistic capabili es 
" v i° e » co \"-«'g«i to develop to the maximum his understanding of 
he governmental processes or the function of science in society Over ah 
human excellence is sought at the same tin.e unique abi.itieTare being 

The mentally retarded is helped to become a useful citizen, the ohysi- 
o 11, tam .capped lean, how to overcome his disabilities in a positive' vly 

^^^^ fiiid -* - - 

I - , lHl : ,NI)IV,Dl ' AI - SKKKS *<> CONTlNt.'E HIS EDUCATIONAL DEVELOPMENT 

td..«.Uon must be a lifelong process if individuals are to maintain 
d e ndives ,n a world of change. It has almost become tnte to Hh st te 

C: P .; e ' Iliedici -> ^hnology. communication, and trans 
oiut.on because th. change-rate has become so accelerated that we become 
ens.ove to the succeeding new advances. The octogenarian may Took 
back will nostalgia upon the time-travel dimension provided by the horse 
and buggy; his great-grandchild can only understand the time-trave d Zu- 
. ns provided by the automobile and the airplane. The generat ons to con e 
I have to understand and adjust to their own cycles. The q S school 

Viid ^z^v^r dins individua,s the » ** ^ 

Concern for education in the quality school begins with the voune inH 
extends throughout a lifetime. The quality school provide ."L^?^ 

"th d s U e C a a thYo^T 7 l ° bHng 3nd SUSt3in 3 new life " neJ c.ime„Jo„ 
on th.s earth. Special programs may be developed to help parents establish 
. sound learning and growing base for their children. Where necessa the 
school might even provide adequate infant facilities to insure 2rt of 
a sound learning process. At the pre-school level adequate facilities „u 
~ rn^^ — T world of change 

e Stem ^whS? 001 "V" ? art ' meaSUre itS Success ^ Lcertau' i, J 
he extent to which its ever-changing population is actively engaged ii, 
he process of continuing education. Quality is seen in the ability^ id 
.duals to sustain die educational process without the necessity o/impo 
Icgai sanctions which require attendance. imposing 

3. The individual is able to participate actively and positively in 
the world of work. " in 

The world of work may be a college classroom or a foundary or a farm 
o. a governmental office. For many women the world of work can be 
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or 2 ^ o f 1 t,Ua,Uy edl,t:alio »'" I***'" ha. the responsibility 

loi ...ss.st.ng „ dividual, to acquire the skills which will enable then, to 
occupy an established role in society. While education may be an en in 

se lor ., lew nuividuals, it nn.st be considered a means for sec urin 
satisfactory work roles for most of us. B 

be nlTll the p i ?] il y sdlo ° l :i recognition exists that the basis which can 
l>e used by individual, to enter the world of work must be established 

nn LZ ,T UU 7-.V V0,k , 1 ° f WOrk for lhe Professional .nan, individuals 
m st ear., those sk. I s and areas of knowledge which are often associated 

u his o , ;,Cade,n , ,C - ^"guage.. literature, mathematics, science, 

an I lusto.y may become the vocational tools which are needed in the future 
or the machinist, u may be necessary to provide industrial arts, mechanical 
u*w„g and related experiences. Jf the school is to provide an entry into 
k ey S ' C " Ule n,:my (l00,S which c:m be °P e »^l must have 

wnJ l n C| " a,ity • d , ,0 r 01 iS " 0t unaw5, re of the need for providing individuals 

or he ' ..'.m"'' 1 '; ° r n,0b, '' ity - IU !,n °P en socieLy h beco » ies 
F?«r y n , 0t t0 hm,t ind "' fd »^ i» their choice of occupation, 

nst by broadly designed exploratory programs and then by more spe- 

ml ^lT!T C<a, i r Ch001 int,ocklces individuals to the world of work 
and then helps them formulate specific goal plans. Through programs 
eacher , and the use of guidance counselors, young people are helped to 

; : r r ,d n thcl \ deveIop t,,e ski,,s ^ SK? ° 

o e es v fr ?' S , h001 : " S0 " :,V:,ili,ble 10 :lssist lll0sc who by desire 

whoa 1 C 10 Ch;, " Se their ,0lc in U,e "' or,d of work - The quality 

school leaves no person m limbo, for each is a valuable asset to .society. 

The (jt.al.ty school shoulders one additional responsibility in this area 

Ihrri? l ° 'T ,n0tC t!,C dignky ° f lH " n:m ,abor »' :ireils - N°i a» inch-: 
.duals can become atomic scientists, but all who do must maintain a 

cho es Vnr I gmty ° f lh , e individl ' :d wJ'O is responsible for menial 
to Tevelo? r iS ° n 6 SCh ° 01 iS " 0t -ocatioriMlly restrictive but seeks 
mnnWni^, l "T n f ,C , Vah,CS Which l ,r0lll,ce lhe hi K hest virtues of 
a i » '\ ? ] S ," 001 mUy deVcl °' 5 s,ble craftsmen but it can become 

vi hit v Sch00 l , . 0n I l >' 1 whe " 11 : 'lso pays attention to the broader vah.es held 
■able by mankind. By the same token an academic or college prep high 
chool cannot gam a reputation as a fine school by serving limifed P 0 b^cti4 
fo a ,., ted number of students, ft can only assume the quality designa- 
TvltZS reSP0,,Se l ° lhC " eed f " r «" '« 'irtue? of 

~zz:^uLZ N KNcAt;K ,n s °™ - ™- ™ 

In the changing world identified earlier, in a world warped by con- 
hct.ng , deolog.es, ,,, a world where solutions «o contemporary issues do 
o come in prescribed packages, the quality school has a major respon- 
sibility for assisting students in becoming problem-solving individauls The 
quality school , s a problem-solving school where individuals seek an'swers 
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to questions, where the techniques of the researcher are an integral part 
of the teaching process, and where the way is open for individuals to explore. 

Within the quality school students, teachers, specialized personnel, 
and administrators seek new ways of improving the educational process. 
Rigid schedules, excessive reliance on workbooks, prescriptive study guides, 
and uniform work standards are considered handicaps to the improvement 
of instruction. A spirit of inquiry prevails in classrooms from the pre-school 
years through continuing education classes for adults. 

The quality school is an educational laboratory where in classrooms, 
shops, art studios, gymnasiums, and auditoriums can be seen efforts to 
encourage individuals to solve mundane and major problems. 

5. The individual is di-;vkloi»ing a positive pattern of values which 
sustain him as an individual and a member op society. 

A school can only have the designation "quality" when its students have 
acquired a positive sense for the values o£ our society and are able to 
express their beliefs in appropriate action. The quality school produces 
individuals who express their views through elections and representations 
to their elected officials. Quality schools produce individuals who are 
informed and who seek means of staying- informed. An individual who 
conies from a quality school is active in civic, social, religious, and govern- 
mental agencies. The quality school produces activists but not anarchists. 

There is no greater responsibility for ;i school than the education of 
individuals in the values which have transformed Man of the primitive 
state of prehistoric times to man of the twentieth cer ;iry. While the laws, 
customs, mores, and values are not absolute from oi.e nation to another, 
from one culture to another, or even from one genera tirn to another, there 
are common threads which have been woven through th. fabric of time to 
give people goals for survival. These values arc forever being tested and 
no one would propose they will not be modified in the future. The quality 
school oilers an educational program and operates in such a manner as 
to provide people with the opportunity to consider the evolution of their 
own values in view of historical values and die conditions of the con- 
temporary era. 

The quality school demonstrates its interest in and respect for value 
development in the manner in which students are treated. Respect for the 
individual .student is the breeding ground for respect for one's neighbors. 
Respect for the dignity and worth of all students is the starting point for 
developing respect for persons of all races, creeds, or point of national 
origin. Respect for the rationality of students is essential if they are to 
develop respect for the ability of humans to solve their problems through 
collective considerations. Respect for the rights of students is the starting 
point lor developing a respect for the law. Whether through a suidy of 
literature, history, or contemporary problems the quality school shows a 
concern for the problems of value development. This concern extends 
beyond the limits of an artificial graduation time and beyond the confines 
of a school site. The quality school seeks to extend its influence to matters 
oi the community; it measures its success in the attention its students pay 
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to active participation in community life. The quality school is a com- 
munity school and the health of the community is a reflection of success 
in this area. 

PART II 

While quality education results in the five characteristics described in 
Part I, one needs to consider the factors which specifically contribute to 
quality education. The chances for securing the type of results which have 
been suggested are dependent upon the conditions which can produce the 
desired results. It therefore becomes possibk to consider an analysis of 
quality education by understanding the conditions which tend to produce 
the- quality. It would even be possible to study the conditions and reach 
the conclusion that the existence of the conditions leads to a quality school 
situation. 

TEN KEYS TO QUALITY EDUCATION 

1. Professional staff with high qualifications ark employed and 
are given thi; opportunity to '-j rform their duties. 

While other factors will in:: nonce the degree to which quality educa- 
tion can taU- p:ace within a scnool, there is little doubt that the teacher? 
within the daaol represent the single most important educational factor- 
in the total itninming process. Teachers establish the learning environment 
and the ccmin^-ms which are largely responsible for the educational results. 
The importance of teachers requires a set of conditions which must first 
be met if the other "keys" to quality education are to be meaningful. 

The in. ■'■"if staff is fully q „7 fied at a professional level beyond the' 
deem ed rs : » ■ ■ fry si a t e regit I ai w n s . 

At the .:ie:r:-nary school level all teachers must have a bachelor's degree 
and they Wnr-.iur 1 be continuing their education towards a master's degree. 
The quali \ ,* liool has many elementary teachers with advanced degrees. 

At the uir'nr and senior high school levels most teachers must have a 
master's c\cl and many should be working on specialized advanced 
study. At t! icvel teachers must have specialized training in the areas 
they are tc;*< . ruing. 

The teadiing staff is assigned to (he areas inhere they are trained to teach. 

Working conditions and policies exist which facilitate the efforts of tfic 
teachers. 

Policies affecting staff personnel have been cooperatively developed 
and are available to all stall' members. 

Orientation programs for new staff members are a continuous process 
and may extend from one to three years. 

Teachers are assigned on the basis of specific job requirements and the 
individual's preparation, experience, and preference. 

Although special emphasis is placed upon probationary teachers, every 
professional employee is evaluated on a continuing basis and shares respon- 
sibility for such evaluation. 

Leave policies encourage teachers to attend professional conventions, 
conferences, or meetings: engage in community relations efforts: serve on 
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committees or in .special workshops outside the school system; and visit 
other school systems. 

A compensation policy palary and fringe benefits) exists which enhances 
he professional status of the teacher. (The standards for such a policy can 
avT ? ma " y S ° l,rCeS indurfin S a 1966 NEA publication Profits of 

A continuous program of curriculum study involves the teaching st.ff 
and perm.ls them to develop improved curricular and instructional" pn," 

Teachers enjoy academic freedom and freedom i„ their personal lives 
equal to that accorded other professional persons in the community. Teach- 
ers are reheved ot such non-instructional duties as computing attendance 
records entering scores on pupil records, typing, scoring standardized tesS 
supervising bus and lunchroom routines, and collecting funds, by the em" 
ployment of clerical and non-professional personnel to perform these tasks 

2. 1.UUCATIONAL PROGRAMS ARK DESIGNED TO MAXIMIZE THE EDUCATIONAL 
ATTAINMENT OF ALL THE PEOPLE IN THE COMMUNITY 

Teachers and students as they work together are enclosed in the peri- 
meter of an educational program. While deprogram perimeter may be very 

e what , , U T fere f Ce P ° imS Whiih P erillit "nderstan 2 

g what ,s taking place in the school. For the quality school of the future 
t ere w, 1 continue to be packaged subjects and courses hut within these 
chools the primary, program emphasis will be upon individualized insm, 
turn structured by carelully tailored curricular segments, blocks, and un 

C '" ,tlren ° r adl,lls ' su.dents'wii, do independent stud* will meec 

vo vec fnTET, r i ' PS ' Wi " : , ,Ueml SOme re S l,,:,r ™ d -ill be 

imoAecl ,n large lectures, or media demonstrations, or activity programs 
Appraisa practices will be for the purpose of diagnosis ami progno* SI 
tn«m lor test records and grades. 
Each elementary school child is entitled to:'< 
—A high quality of education. 

-The opportunities available in a well-planned curriculum which 
balances die emphasis j„ the academic subject fields and is developed 
-rade earning eXpenenceS froni the k i<"lergarten through the twelfth 

-A curriculum which places emphasis upon the desire and tools for 
learning without ignoring the basic academic facts. 

IMAit^*"^ pIanned for ,arge and sma11 

-A variety of instructional materials and aids that can challenge this 
curiosity and can develop his potentialities S 

-The guidance of competent teachers and specialists who are capable 
of determining appropriate educational activities in relationship to 
his abilities and maturity. H 

"Brief of a position paper, -Elementary Education and School District Organization " 
Prepared by Dr. Rosalie Farley, University of Nebraska, for The Great Pkins SehL 
District Organization Project, October, 1967. C 0 °' 
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The elementary school curriculum must include: 

—A language arts program, with empha*-s on oral and written expres- 
sion;* listening: spelling; handwriting; literature; a second language. 

—A social studies program that enables the child to understand the his- 
toiical developments of our nation, the form of government, ' our 
economic system, and the relationship ol* our nation to others in the 
world. 

—A science progrun that enables a child to know and appreciate science; 
to perform .simple experiments: to interpret, record, and report accu- 
rately; to distinguish between truth and superstition: nind to associate 
and apply science with daily living. 

—An arithmetic program, with emphasis on the usefulness of arithmetic 
and its practi ;ii and scientific applications. 

—A health, phys; al education, and recreation program. 

—A fine arts program in which he learns to express, himself through 
music, art, and language. 

Provision must be made for: 

—The development of skills in oral anu written coirnmuniration, deci- 
sion making, problem .solving, creative thinking, computations, com- 
petence in sell instruction and independent learrfirg. 

—The developim-nt of wholesome attitudes concenmi^- his own dignity 
and worth, n. role in society, his responsibilities hi a democracy, and 
his roiitribui >ns to others. 

— Opportunities whereby the pupil can participate : :n group activities, 
work independently, experience successes, and realize that failures can 
become beneficial. 

—Educational services, including guidance and counseling, school health 
services, special education, psychological and psychiatric assistance, 
and instructional materials centers. 

An optimum program for elementary schools includes: 

—A balanced, flexible, and articulated educational program from the 
kindergarten through the twelfth grade under the leadership of one 
superintendent of schools, a local board of education, and an ele- 
mental*)' school principal. 

—Those educational services which are needed by a sufficient number of 
students in the local elementary school to justify the expenditure. 

—Arrangements for additional educational services from another atten- 
dance unit or administrative level whenever specific services, are not 
offered locally. 

—A pupil-teacher ratio of approximately 25 to 1 and arrangements for 
grouping students in large or small groups and for individual instruc- 
tion. 

—Provisions tor physical facilities for library services, educational tele- 
vision, physical education, health services, conference room, teachers' 
lounge and workroom, arrangement and space for academic specialists, 
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special education, b,i s transportation and lunch-room facilities whm 

Optimum programs jar sparsely settled areas include- 

JSaSene. o S' T*?' cth,(;ltio "> '"ncb-room activities, 
nn^^ ^tt 1 ^ Call0,,:i1 ~*» f ™ — -tend- 

"^Sr^'-Kf a ■ hl :,Cademit SUbjm — <«™ 
ciLLLiiu.uice aiui/oi adnnnistnitive unit. 

—A pupil-teadicr ratio of 20 to I. 

-A seme of positive self-wortli ami ;,n enhanced ttmlcmamlin, of od,e„ 

-An mcrettsed capacity lo discipline themselves to work s..,dv .,„„ 
play constrttcmely an.l „j„, salisfactiot, u, .liernielm ,n,l a L 

■tray 1 iK " sense * w * v • "« «""■ — »f ■ 

readin.tr, computation problem sr.lv , !' , , ck com P«ence in 

•Menu is con i „ed eSm Ti , ' , S ' " ""S","" 1 - Participation for all 

lioineniakiii"-, int ustrhil -int ^..r,, P i , , "diesis. r\it, music, - 
for and beTrvailab^ thama must b e provided 

provide., „,„ .*^JWZ&& 

Association), pp.3. ' C "" K """''' m > (»«.l,i„ B i,.,,. I), c;., K < , t ^ t j „, , 
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The junior high school seeks to bring young people into situations in 
which they can explore, discuss, and face up to the value confusion and 
contradictions and to the unparalleled opportunities that cliaixacieni^ ttct- 
world in which they live. The objec: these efforts would be tc. roster 
a strong commitment l o the developir&iiiL of democratic values. 

Because education is an ever chanpmg process, the junior high school 
of the future will probably not resent a school we consider adequate at 
the present time. In the report "The junior High School We Need," some 
characteristics of a quality junior high .school of the future are described 
as follows: 

1. It must continue to recognize the development of democratic 
values as its central commitment. 

2. It should rely upon a basic poLicy of experimental development ot 
the instructional program. 

3. It should seek continually to improve time arrangements for 
effective learning and teaching. 

4. Its instructional process should be planned explicitly far the 
junior high school years. 

5. It should be an ungraded institution. 

6. It should incorporate routines and patterns that encourage 

civility in living. * . 

7. It should use varying instructional procedures to accomplish the 

purposes of junior high school education. 

8. It should provide many means for the student to see himself as 
a significant individual in a larger world setting. 

9. The school year should be extended to provide a richer and 
more effective education program. 

10. Aesthetic: and creative opportunities and experiences should be 

abundant. 

11. It should provide extended guidance for all students. 

12. The staff should be given differentiated assignments. 

13. New developments in technology and in materials of instruction 

should be utilized. 

14. Administrative responsibilities should be more clearly defined. 

15. Gaining knowledge, skill, and understanding are basic goals for 
junior high school pupils. 

The Secondary Schools of the United States, in many ways richly unique 
institutions, must contribute to the development of basic citizenship beliefs 
and skills and also promote the individual's unique abilities.' 1 

The secondary school program should provide comprehensive offerings 
to all students and opportunity to seek and secure educational opportunities 
for maximum cultivation of potential. Not only should a wide range of 

i Adapted from position papers prepared for The Great Plains School District Organ- 
ization Project: Franklin Stone, University of Iowa, "Secondary Education and School 
District Organization" and Byrl Shoemaker, State Department of Education, Columbus, 
Ohio, "Vocational-Technical Education and School District Organization. 
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offerinp exist but opportunities for association with wide m. w 
individuals should also be created. §e 

/i/l Optimum Secondary School Will Have: 

-A broad program of studies and activities including 
•tnghsn, Language Arts, and Literature 
Two or more foreign languages 
Vocational and/or non-vocational 

~tSl^4 gliCUM l" od - tio ". median** mana gemen , 

~fe 0 em e ei n C r 0miCS: PerS ° na ' Und relationships; home m:l „- 

', C °" sumer competence and responsibility; care and guid- 
ing Ho H lWrei r : ae ! eC l t - , °. n i and C;ne of ^ Wand its furnish- 
ffily < md,V,dl,als of Ul « family and food for the 

"S^rVr 1 ° ffiCe Educ:Uion: bookkeeping, clerical, office ma- 
chine, data process.ng, secretarial, and stenographic 

-Distributive Education: retailing, whoIesaling*service. 

"basic r lnd,,Stria r 1 Ration: machine trades, auto mechanics, 
basic electricity and electronics, mechanical drafting, print iS 

^metSogt et ' bn ' Ckl '' iy, ' nS ' Carpemi >' Pl,lnib ^ S 

Physical education and health 
Drama and Speech 
Mathematics 
Sciences 



Social Studies 
Art 

Creative writing- 
Music 



-te1? i0 " Whid ' WiI! P ro 1 videSlimulatio » fo- self-learning. 
Multiple activities instructional materials centers 

W?, V ! C f Iea / ni .' lg aHd gT ° U l 5 Iearnin « technologies. 
-Well trained, professionally oriented teachers 

-AcorntTVn'! 1 " lrai,,ing ,,r °g ram as a continuous process. 
Jimhed ,« it t d speCiaIists to assist the tellers, including but not 
a«Ke nsm^f ° W,ng fT?* P^^ail. social, health, g™ 
taSiiTS ?M r*?." 8 S - learnin & ^ experience, laborato - 

-h^s J. ; ; :?i^ e • g,f , ied - cuItura,,y BOd many ot hS 

-Exte s I , U ', eS to ! ,duclve , to ;,n optimum learning emhWuen 
extensive teaching-learning tools and materials 
Hie capacity to bring about needed change 
/rogramv are readily available for persons hi the district who need „ 
™sh_to_mamtain their education* d or 

*™HE^ S °"rcc Matc riaIs in the Area of 

cation, Ohio Sta e Univcrsltv ^ Z t He, ^ nckso »> Doctor. Ce„,er for Adult E d u- 
Ohio, I960 U "»<™<>. fa, The Master Plan For School District Organization ,",, 
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Basic Education 

This would include traditional courses in English and citizenship for 
the foreign born; classes in literacy for the native illiterate; and classes 
in Adult Basic Education under Title II B of the Economic Oppor- 
tunity Act or basic training preparatory to skill training under the 
Manpower and Training Act or similar acts; classes enabling any adult 
to complete his elementary education through the eighth grade or 
equivalent. 

High School Subjects 

This includes a sequential program providing adults with the oppor- 
tunity to complete high school and obtain a diploma; it would also 
include the opportunity for qualified adults to enroll in the same classes 
for their personal benefit regardless of their desire to graduate, Examples 
of such classes would be English, public speaking, algebra, language 
classes, bookkeeping, and shorthand. 

Adult Vocational Courses 

Most such courses would benefit from and be administered under the 
Smith-Hughes and subsequent Federal Vocational Acts. However, there 
may be certain kinds of occupational courses which do not qualify under 
the vocational laws, or on occasion, a local board of education may wish 
to oiler certain courses on its own without complying with the conditions 
laid down in the vocational education nets. 

Parent and Family Life Education 

In addition to homemaking courses such as cooking, sewing, and 
upholstery, this would include classes and informal activities in child 
study, family relations, and home-school relations. A recent tendency 
has been to include group guidance to the parents of the college-bound 
and non-college bound youth. Many of these activities could be carried 
on in cooperation with the P.T.A. and other interested lay groups. 

Civic and Public A (fairs Education 

This would include not only formal classes in history and political 
science, or special classes for young voters, but also public forums, study 
ekibs, and other informal activities designed to develop an informed 
citizenry. Use should be made of films, press, radio, and television. Since 
adults are more likely to look to their clubs and organizations for pro- 
grams about community betterment than to the schools, the role of 
the adult educator in this area may often be that of !?Hnhig civic 
leaders, through consultation and program clinics, to perform their 
educational functions at the highest possible degree of efficiency, 

Cultural and Leisure-Time Activities 

The school's share of responsibility in this area will be determined 
by the ability and willingness of other agencies to participate. "Y" 
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Sttrsr »s - • - -^"zzssz 

rooms, «yhinasiUiii< swimming i n s,lul, os, music 

Toarhetf of t, lu^ h P °J ""duonums (stages), and shops. 

i»<l.. S t.i,l arts ,ro C san Vc o , l „ i 1 * 5 ?"*. 1 ed » c;,ti °». 

upics ot staff who could assist in this area. 

M'Ulllh «»<( Snffty Education 

ic iS^cTea'^^IuS^^ ^ 6"u» »nd weight control 

«"l other disc sC s. ; o S " ,So,1 1 ll \ c ° f disease, cancer, 

C>°hf f n unity Sort/if 

.ioJtSS' (:0n - UU:mt SeniCeS ! '" d °".er cduca- 

,-is.o,, or chainnen, 

• ->^u:™;:^; AK» ^UcmoNAL SERVICES ARE AVAILABLE 

scnS: fr^J^his'^J^nl'lL^T 0 ' 1 ^'^' r f ° r ,JrOVidi " S — tiona, 
l':uHlif 5 , p „ctl M'hc her „ " Provisions for the able as well as the 
«"on lev , c , ' i ty ^ dc »' ci ^"y . school Jevel or at the adult educa- 
tor, s <., ; Q p 5^ 2* p veZ;; : ,,c sci t cs of the <-,„. 

»wl social worker. ■? ,e ^ ° V ? u »P«** Pathologist, amliologist, 
» ' )r °i'ghi to hear upo, C " ol ? «»'«««pon.ry knowledge and skill 
«"Uwd of Iiiffh <i Ua J i i y \i n less s-nr< i 1 1 . 1 1 K . 1 ' No school can be con- 
fer the homeland ,d (( • lit H ^ W °^T T : "' ai, « b, e 
«« socialized availabf? • i; hllC 1 ! ,,,gIe SCh ° 0 ' mi S ht not h ™ 

'hesc services w ith ; n ;1 , , ^ C 1 " structure, accessibility to 

than .cn lot c. °* SCn,tc d,slr,ct be immediate rather 

J - p sy (: I,olt)gi (; ;,j services" 

enro,J.n eJU l ?n ^TlE^. l ° lhree d — 1 ba -. on 



of Kd lu . a ,i otI . t^,|u ln |,ii.s (iliio, f ()t ^i?, t ! S,T O p, 0f V CC ' u aI , Eth,ca,i °»- S'ate Depart- 
'" Oliio. 1 ,K Plan For School District Organization 



C. School psychologists should he housed in the central administra- 
tive office and facilities for individual testing and conferences 
should he provided in both the centra), office and in each build- 
ing unit. 

1). The primary function of the school psychologist is the intensive, 
individual psychological study of children. He uses the resulting 
information and understandings about children in collaboration, 
consultation, and counseling with children, parents, teachers and 
other professional workers in the school and community. 

School Social Work Services 

A. School social work services should be provided by properly 

trained and certified school social case workers. 
B- The staffing ratio of school social workers to pupils should be 

from one to one thousand to one to three thousand based on 

enrollment in grades K through 12. 

C. School social workers should be housed in the central adminis- 
tration office and facilities for case work counseling and inter- 
viewing should be available in both the central office and in 
each building unit. 

D. The primary function o£ the school social worker is to provide 
case work services to children and families and to work with 
community resources and agencies. 

Counseling Services 

A. Counseling services should be provided by properly trained and 
certified school counselors. 

13. The staffing ratio of school counselors to pupils should be from 
one to three hundred to one to five hundred based on enrollment 
in grades? through 12. 

G. School counselors should be housed in the building unit to which 
they are assigned and facilities for individual interviews, coun- 
seling sessions, and conferences should be available in tiie 
building. 

D. The primary function of the school counselor is to coordinate 
the guidance program and to provide individual counseling serv- 
ices to pupils to assist them with educational, vocational, and 
personal-social concerns. 

School Health Services 

A. School health services should be provided by properly trained 
and certified school nurses working under the medical supervi- 
sion of a school physician. 

B. The staffing ratio of the. school nurses to pupils should be from 
one to one thousand to one to three thousand based on enroll- 
ment in grades K through 12. 

[•«■>] 
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can provide for the increased work load by adding clerical stall 
in the pupil personnel department or in the data processing room. 

C. The child accounting supervisor and the data processing equip- 
ment should be housed in special facilities in the central admin- 
trative office. 

D. The primary function of the child accounting service is to assist 
the pupil personnel department and the school system to accumu- 
late, maintain, and utilize essential data on the school population. 

VIII. Pupil Appraisal Services 

A. The pupil appraisal services should he coordinated by a person 
with graduate training- in research, measurement, and statistics. 

B. The staffing ratio in this area is not directly related to the num- 
ber oC pupils. In school systems enrolling more than ten thousand 
students at least one such person is needed. Larger school systems 
can provide for the increased work load by the addition of 
clerical staff in the pupil personnel department. 

C. The pupil appraisal supervisor should be housed in the central 
administrative office. 

D. The primary function of the pupil appraisal supervisor should 
be to coordinate a school-wide group testing program and to 
analyze and interpret the results to appropriate personnel 
throughout the school and community. 

IX. Remedial Instruction Services 

A. Remedial instruction services should be provided by properly 
trained and certified remedial teachers. 

B. The staffing ratio of remedial teachers to pupils should be from 
to two thousand to one to three thousand based on enrollment in 
grades K through 12. 

C. The remedial teachers should be housed in the central adminis- 
trative office. Facilities for small groups and individual tutoring 
should be provided in each building unit. 

D. The primary function of the remedial teacher is to provide indi- 
vidual and small group tutoring for children with specific learning 
disabilities in the basic skill areas, 

X. Special Education Services 

A. Special education programs should be provided by properly 
trained and certified special education teachers. 

B. The staffing ratios of special education teachers to exceptional 
pupils should be based on the nature of the exceptionality and 
will vary from one to six to one to twenty pupils. 

C. Special education teachers should be housed in the building unit 
to which the special class or exceptional pupils are assigned. 

D. The primary function of special education services is to provide 
for the educational needs of exceptional children that cannot 
be met in the regular classroom. 
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•J. Modern .nstucctionai. media ark available to all vkachhrs and 

»>ROV,.S,ONS FOR THU1I*. El-'l'ECTlVK AND EFFICIENT USE ARE ASSURED 

bv Z l uuT e h i Gllor 1 C(, 1 ICSS ?' MCCit:,tion !, I>proach to teaching, supplemented 
h trn on S ' b '% UHl l ° IU:,kc ,or :1 ™hi-media aiW'ch to 

3 7 , F v CeS ' , 1,,e le ;'. d ' er> the b00k ' the recitation are all still 
i „• " ,hC q " :,Hty 8(1,001 l,se is »"< le ° f television, com- 

puteis, c.al :lC cess systems, educational games, rear view projectors lane 

Si 0 !* 1 ' 1 P"**'™- '"odels, programmed texts, fil.nstrips/ films, 
\c • d. , 8 w r /' n C nlngC 0l rCCC,H,y des, '"' ied too,s and techniques for 
s " C piCSC,lt ti,HC sonic ol " ,hc educational technology 

me k nso of n,HCnt "''T' " CVitIen <* 10 il,di( ate that wide- 

.spic.id use ol existing tools is justified. 

It is not possible to list all of the technological developments which 
I'.^e been avai able and .should be accessible lo teachers, but it is readily 
iTciTiu'loo-;' 1 t,C I C ' ,,:,,k >' ecp.ipped as a learning resources 

eipcr.s ™ : '" 0 > , I J0rU,,1! ' t y 10 becoili e multi-media 

The term "learning resources," by definition, embraces every person 
„m™T : " I Ui . ,tC . nl " ,:ilerial or hardwire available to the educational 
Jioccss. In designing a meaningful and comprehensive educational pro- 
r am every possible resource should be considered in light of present-day 
knowledge of the teaelnng-learning process. As a means of organizing these 

or° i'sT ," UO V? ,r l*»'™ S >' Ste),, > the lole " f technology m Jbc exmnined 
I01 its potential ,11 meeting educational objectives 

Recent investigations in learning theory and practice are niacin* 
n reased e.nj.ha.s.s on the employment of technology in presenting con" 
• q ts, ideas, and information to students in large groups, sp ' groups and 
uhvulua summons. Many new progr,ms, n.eilitie , a, materi are 
being designed 10 meet these needs. 

The understanding of technology as it applies to educational .systems 

we llXfi n°. . , C <le \ elo l ,,ncm ot "olutiow <o many learning problems! In a 
vclWefn ed learning .system many experiences can be programmed and 
presented, unhang materials and hardware which free the teadher to attend 
to more creative and personal aspects of teaching. Jn such a system the 
it. d er serves a.s a solver of individual and group learning problems, while 
maintaining control over the total situation. 

Policies personnel, facilities, and budget must be provided to meet 
earner needs. We shall always have gifted, average, slow, 1 handicapped and 
pcc.nl students in our schools. We should ha°ve systems and resource 
which hclo all of them to le.nn and succeed. 

■"l 1 !^] H ? :a V 0,Ues necessary to establish the role of an 

s en s whi - h " K | "I 8 s l 3ec ' ,hs V V,, ° wUI deS, >' implement and maintain 
ic llv s t0t ' ayS a,Kl to,,loriow ' s educational objectives. Speci- 

u. y, such a person must have knowledge of learning theory and of 

,° 1 Carn,nS P - 0blC,,,S - HC mUSt be lb:,Ied »> Presentational tech 

nqttes employ.nga variety of materials and hardware. He must know when 
to employ a variety of cements, ranging from computers to teachers. Perhaps 
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his role c?»" best >e identified as a catalyst in merging students, learning 
environment ami .uiicr. 

Today's school library or instructional materials center or learning 
resources facility includes all materials and equipment. Books, films, tapes, 
records, filmstrips, monographs, pamphlets, study prints, overhead trans- 
parencies, models, dioramas, maps, charts, slides, microfilm, and pro- 
grammed materials should be available in quantity and quality for teacher 
and student needs. Equipment necessary to view, hear and use these ma- 
terials should be easily accessible. Most importantly, the person assigned to 
direct this Program should be prepared to match available resources, be 
they book or non-book, with learning needs. 10 

5. Experimentation, innovation, and the process of change ark 
readily apparent. 

Schools seeking better ways of educating their students must be engaged 
in the continuous process of experimentation. The change process is 
often slow, frequently complex, and usually resisted by those who are 
guardians of the status quo. Experimentation, innovation, and change 
have, however, come to many schools and the quality schools have been the 
leaders in this movement. What is not the measure of quality is "faddism." 
Schools which adopt programs or techniques without careful preparation 
and adequate attention to the implications of such moves seldom are pace- 
setters. 

Within the structure of a quality school examples of these programs 
and activities can be found: 

After-school study centers 

Evening school for potential dropouts 

Saturday morning enrichment classes 
; Advanced placement courses (college level) 

Camping 

Carrels for individual study 
Clothing center for needy pupils 
Cultural events with professional performers 
i Day-care centers for preschool children 

Driver education 
Educational television 

Exchange programs with other school systems 
Family education including adult members of family 
Field trips 

Science laboratories with individual work stations 
Sex education . . 

Special curriculum in secondary school for slow learners too old for • 

elementary school 
Programmed instruction 



10 Reproduced from a position paper, "Reference and Source Materials in the Area of 
Learning Resources L-r«/iccs p ,i prepared by a Conmiittc of the Audio-Visual Council of 
Ohio for The Master Plan For School District Organization in Ohio, 196(5. 
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School-job coordination 
Transportation by school system 
Vocational training in new areas 
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accounting- is made of the progress ol" a school as students grow academi- 
cally, socially, emotionally, physically, and spiritually. 

As considered above, the concept of evaluation was directly related to 
matters of curriculum and instructional improvement. This is only a por- 
tion of the over-all research needs which exist in a quality school district. 
Whether we address ourselves to the problems of research within a single 
school building or a total system, the needs are similar. The quality school 
and the quality district are constantly engaged in research projects designed 
to provide more adequate data for making better school decisions. At all 
levels there must be evidence that school personnel are systematically 
seeking information about the process and products of their efforts. 

The quality school system allocates an appropriate portion of its annual 
operating budget for the support of research, experimentation, and inno- 
vation. No *ess than one percent of the budget should be available for 
system-wide research, in addition, system must provide adequate pro- 
fessional staff mxl time allocations to allow staff members to participate in 
research activities, 

Evidence of quality also exists when the district and individual schools 
within the district are cooperating with universities, research and develop- 
ment centers, educational laboratories, state departments, and other agen- 
cies in conducting experimentation and research to improve the instruc 
tiomil programs. 

7. Supporting servjcf.s and personnel are available to maintain an 
effective and efficient system. 

The primary function of the classroom teacher is to teach and to assist 
students to learn. There are, however, within a system many functions 
which must be performed and are designed to facilitate the major respon- 
sibility of the schools. As distinguished from the services and personnel 
described in Key 3, here we are concerned with those functions of the 
system which are largely considered administrative or auxiliary services. 

A major reflection of a quality school and a quality system is the extent 
to which adequate administrative services and highly qualified personnel 
are available to students and teachers. As education in the United States 
is presently organized, the chief administrative officer is the superintendent 
of schools. As an educational leader, the superintendent of a quality dis- 
trict must possess the highest credentials. As a minimum he should have 
earned a Specialist Degree from an accredited university, and have a back- 
ground of successful experience as a teacher and administrator. In addition 
to possessing the ability to work with people in his various roles, he should 
be well informed about educational matters and should be a spokesman 
for excellence. The quality superintendent demonstrates a high level of 
ability to communicate, he knows how to organize for decision-making, he 
is involved in planning activities, and he knows how to delegate. He is 
keenly aware of the forces which influence decisions made by Boards of 
Education as well as school personnel, and he seeks to exercise leadership 
in maintaining a balanced perspective. 
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It is often said that an executive is only as effective as the personnel 
who constitute his staff. Jn the schools a strong- central office staff is essential 
if quality education is to prevail. All members of the administrative-super- 
visory staff must possess a minimum of a master's degree and adequate prior 
experience. Jn the years ahead it can be expected that most staff members 
of the central office will possess advanced degree work leading to the 
doctorate. The number of central office personnel is obviously related to 
the size of a district. A gross base for appraising a system is that for a system 
with 1,000 pupils there should be approximately u5 professional staff and 
of that number at least 15 should be specialized administrative and super- 
visory personnel. 

At the local school level the principal is considered to be the chief 
educational officer of the individual unit. It is assumed in the quality school 
that the principal will possess qualifications beyond the master's degree and 
a prescribed number of years of teaching. The same types of leadership 
qualities demonstrated by the superintendent and other central office per- 
sonnel should be apparent in the principal. A quality school of 250 pupils 
or more should have a full-time, non-teaching principal. For each group 
of 500 pupils there should be an additional full-time assistant principal 
or other appropriate staff position. Secretarial assistance must also be pro- 
vided for the principal and for the teachers. In a quality school a ratio of 
one secretary or clerical assistant for every 10 to 12 teachers is appropriate. 

In all quality schools, teachers are relieved of noninstructional duties 
by the employment of clerical and nonprofessional personnel. The para- 
professional or teacher aide will handle duties including computing atten- 
dance records, lunchroom routines, collecting funds, typing, and other 
routine tasks. 

The quality school system takes advantage of modern data-processing 
equipment to facilitate the flow of ^information and to facilitate data main- 
tenance. Grade reporting, schedule making, personnel record keeping, 
student information, and business functions are programmed through data 
processing equipment. By ownership, rental, or cooperative arrangements 
modern technology is utilized for the benefit of the total system. 

The need for school lunch programs is related to the expanding size 
of school districts as well as the need for the school to make a vital contribu- 
tion to the basic health needs of the students. High standards of food prep- 
aration and food processing are maintained. Dining facilities are attractive, 
well-maintained, and ample in size for the number to be served. Food service 
personnel are carefully selected, well trained, and adequately compensated. 

A quality school system provides or has readily available the services 
which facilitate the effectiveness and efficiency of what takes place in teach- 
ing-learning situations. In whatever ways this function is diminished, to 
that extent is the quality of a system lessened. The highest quality support- 
ing service, however, is not to be taken as the measure of the quality of 
the educational program, A well maintained school building is not a 
reflection of a quality educational program, only a reflection of a quality 
maintenance program. 
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S. Physical facilities conul'civk to a stimulating muucational knvi- 



ROXMENT ARE AVAILABLE. 

There is evidence to suggest that l'aci lilies do make a difference in an 
educational program. Ai nest they provide the environ mem so necessary 
lor esta»' ishing an appropriate climate lor learning. In the minds of many 
ihe facilities reflect the commitment of the community to a quality educa- 
tional program. ScIn™* 1 hould be ple.i .mt, aeswictically pleasing structures 
with the building, grounds, and site a tribute to the importance of educa- 
tion rather than a monument to a community's apathy. 

In Pro files of Excellence, a brief paragraph d escribes the stiperior build- 
ing facility: 

"Facilities and equipment adequately support al! needs of the education;'] 
program. Classroom teachers responsible for using the facilities are i re- 
volved in all phases of their planning. Elementary schools have special 
kindergarten rooms, well-equipped indoor and outdoor physical educa- 
tion and play facilities, showers, special licaltli and science rooms, audi- 
toriums, cafeterias with facilities for hot meals when needed, libraries, 
special education rooms, sanitary indoor toilets, lockers, storage rooms for 
musical and audio-visual equipment, classroom storage space, instruc- 
tional materials centers, and .well-appointed teacher and administrative 
offices and lounges. Secondary schools have all of the foregoing plus facili- 
ties for lioniemaking, business education, art, vocational and general 
shops, music, drama, and student activities. School spaces are flexible and 
adaptable to community use. All facilities arc designed with particular 
attention to safety, lighting, color, heating, and cooling, ventilation, acous- 
tics, dimensions and aesthetic appearance." 11 

A major measure of the quality school is found in the extent to which 
facilities are provided for library usage. Standards established by the 
American Library Association and the American Association of School 
Librarians are guides for the establishment of an adequate library facility 
and resources. Ample space exists for a book collection of 6,000 to 10,000 
volumes where fewer than 1,000 pupils are enrolled or at. least ten books 
per pupil where the enrollment is over 1,000 pupils. Space exists for at 
least one full classroom group of students to occupy the library at one 
time. Office space exists for the librarian, and working space is available 
to handle the many routines required in a library. 

The quality school of the immediate future will also contain an instruc- 
tional materials and equipment center or an educational media center. 
Space will be provided for the full utilization of films, educational tele- 
vision, taped programs, programmed instruction, and the whole range of 
modern instructional techniques. While each classroom will be equipped 
to handle many of the new tools, there is a need for space where materials 
can be processed and where teachers and students can develop their own 
materials. The multi-media approach to education is a reality in quality 
schools. 
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11 Profiles of Excellence (Washington, D. C: National Education Association, 1966), 
p. 82. 
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Under all conditions standards of cleanliness and maintenance ire u..i 
onnly h.gh. Safety chec ks are ( o„ v ;, te( | a pare of a regular routine a d 
rl.e conc.pl ol preventive maintenance is visible. The quality o maint- 
nance reflec ts the quality of the srl' .,i district. ' " UmU 

9. Community support and understanding are readily evident 
Jt should now be dear that the school as a social force does influence 
the nature of society: what is becoming increasingly clear is he e ec the 
co, nmnnty has upon the education which takes "place within the school 

I t ^tad:nS^.nTe t 1 ^ 7m//0, I O/ ^" C<7/ '°^ / ^ rt ^ there is S 
lie evidence that the home and the community are major factors in the 

d flerences of educai.onal equality which exist throng 10 «t the Zi ed 
States. It becomes dear that if quality education is to exist the school m,v 
have to overly compensate for the deficiencies which are ere tec bv homes 
and communities. "c.u«i »\ nomes 

Community support and understanding manifests itself in many ways 
The existence of a highly qualified Board of Education is perhaps he best 
indication of community interest in the schools. Since Boards of Education 
^hSedff »!^ I «y»tem can only exist if Board meSbers 
£ek off e ^ Ko, d , abIe comniunit y Ie «^rs are willing to 

ifFdr, ■ ,S n Boa , r "'ambers and elections are important community 

affairs. The Board respects the importance of community opinion and 
appropriate omen committees are appointed. Board meetings ar open o 
the public and public hearings are held before action is taken onm ior 
matters of public importance. J 

Community support manifests itself in many ways in a sys te m whe re 
quality education is considered a desirable goal. The existence oTl strong 
theT-hool Ch !r r ^ izati - is Positive evidfnee of connnuni y ^uppon of 
the sdiools. The nature of the programs, activities, and attendance at meet 
n.gs reflects the earnest concern of the communit; in affaS of Se school 
Support for the educational needs of a community are derived from 
actions taken by school personnel. A quality school seeks to keep the com- 
mumty mformeel and seeks to be informed about the common y The 
interests, needs, problems, hopes, and aspirations of the Zpk in the 
schoo area find their way into the school's channels of comnuudcation The 
school attempts to be responsive to the community by program adootmns 
and innovations. The school seeks to take into account So«&* £££ 
mgs with a balanced approach to what i s best for the students ■ 

Program, of public information are readily available from the quality 
school. Reports ranging f rom those pertaining to individual stents to 
all-system projects are prepared and distributed to the appropriate audi 
ences. the public , s given the facts without distortion but tXexplana 
ions Shortcoming, are brought to the attention of the comm nVty £ wel 
as are successes In the quality school an open-door policy prevails bee use 
the community is a parcner seeking a quality educational 'sy^en All form 
of mecua are used to help present a factual analysis of what is takh phce 
«n a total school system. Athletics share prominence with art exhibits and 
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debating teams. The existence of a strong and reliable pro-ram of public 
information is a positive measure ol quality. 

10. AlH-Ql'ATK MNANCIAL Sl'H'ORT TO I'ROVIDK FOR THK ESSENTIAL 1NGRE1>- 
II'NTS OF Ol A I.ITY EDUCATION IS MADE AVAILABLE. 

Quality education cannot be purchased at bargain basement rates. Edu- 
cational costs can be expected to rise in the decade ahead because the tola 
enrollment of the schools will continue to increase, pressures for reduced 
teaching loads and smaller classes will have an impact, instructional salaries 
will show major increases as a result of professional demands, expansions 
will take place in pre-schooh summer, and adult education programs, and 
construction needs will still require renovation of old buildings and the 
building of additional new facilities. Not taken into account are the 
effects of inflation and the need for additional expenditures to secure 
quality education. 

Jt 'is difficult i * ' identify a pi, rise cost figure per student lo insure 
quality i-d.uaiioii. Obviously the factors of si/e of school district, program, 
teacher-pupil ratio, resources of the community, and a willingness to sup- 
port education will all influence the extent to which an adequate cost per 
child figure can be established. It is also obvious that in the years ahead a 
combination of local, state, and federal resources will be utilized to pay 
for the cost of education. The most common calculation of cost per child 
serves only as a guide for a school district seeking to develop a quality 
education program. It is quite possible, as was done in the Job Corps, to 
spend 56.500 to S9,000 in support of a specialized educational program It 
could be assumed that such cost per student would be necessary under 
some conditions. 

A realistic approach to the problem of adequate financial support 
depends upon the nature of the program to be achieved and the willingness 
of societv to pay for excellence. It is unlikely that a cost figure ol less than 
S750 per student can result in a quality educational program. It is more 
likely that during the period from 19(58 to 1975, the cost figure per child 
will range from ' a minimum of 750 to Sl,500. It is assumed that -these 
figures do not take into account the element of sparsity of population. If 
sparsity is a factor, the costs will be even higher. These, figures may not 
appear to be realistic because they are too high or too low; however, if a 
school district is to provide quality education, the cost per pupil will have 
to be at the higher levels of the range which has been identified. 

Since education represents an investment in people and in society, and 
since there is ample evidence to indicate that the investment is a sound 
one, we will need to be willing to spend at a much higher rate than ever 
before to insure quality education. If at the local, state, and national 
levels we could recognize the investment principle as it is associated with 
education, we would" then begin to realize that the greater the investment, 
the greater the return to individuals and to society. 

A concept of quality education carries with it the implication that 
our society wishes to provide for all people the fullest opportunity to 
achieve at their maximum potential. The United States has made a spec- 
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Jt is difficult to ev-V- the quality of an educational program on 
the basis of paper an^' . achievement tests. Where a community wishes 

to strive for qtialit; ,tion the evidence collected must indicate that 

the goals described earlier portion of this paper are being achieved. 

Adequate measur. lor each of the ten contributory kevs to quality 
must also be taken and studied in relation to the performance' sought. The 
mistake should not be made, however, of contributing qualitv education 
to a school or school district by virtue of the fact some of the factors exist 
at a high level. High salary levels for teachers, modern school buildings, 
and a library resource center do not guarantee quality education, but thev 
are certainly indicative of the concern for a school district in achieving 
the goals of qualitv. A mistake should not be made in measuring only the 
contributing factors to quality wiuiout attempting to evaluate the perfor- 
mance whirh we have reason to believe is attainable as the result of a pro- 
gr un of e> . ellence. 
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CHAPTER 4 



THE RELATIONSHIP OF CURRICULUM 

TO 

SCHOOL DISTRICT ORGANIZATION 

Harold E. Turner 
Chairman, Department of Curriculum and Instruction 
University of Missouri at St. Louis 

Part I 

THE PROBLEM— CURRICULUM IN OUR CHANGING SOCIETY 
The Setting 

Today as never before in the history of education the word is change 
We are living in the "hydrogen age." We are taking the first halting steps to 
outer space. Our children are growing up with television as a way of life- 
comfortable in the knowledge that man can survive in space; accepting "the 
pill as a normal accoutrement-and the older generations look on in dis- 
belief In this day of cybernetics we can no longer afford the luxury of the 
Model T educational program when we need a Gemini model in wide o-bit 
Recently George B. Leonard and John Poppy-Look's West Coast Office- 
were quoted as saying: 

Education's job will be to help young children learn in one third of the 
time now spent on it, through computers and programs, such things as 
spelling, reading and figuring. They will also learn that such knowledge is 
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The remaining years of childhood and adolescence will be devoted to 
exploration and to flexible, individualized learning activities, not just in 
traditional subjecis but in fields which do no t even have a commonly 
accepted name today. ' 
By 2000, or before, "teaching" as it is now commonly accepted will be 
dead, and the job of an educator will be transformed into that of a "fa- 
cihtator"-"one who creates a rich, responsive environment that will elicit 
the most learning and change from the student." There won't be any 
compulsory education, but educators will have to make their material 
relevant to students' needs "or they won't get any students." 18 

The population today has not only moved to the city, but it is constantly 
moving from city to city. Fewer students spend their entire educational 
career in the same system. This fact, coupled with the necessity of acquiring 
a higher level of education today, causes serious complications. Each school 
district has a part in educating future workers for the entire country; each 
business and each metropolitan complex has a stake in what occurs in 
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school districts throughout the land. Yet the local district remains respon- 
sible to its local patrons, not to the remainder of the nation. Hence, a 
dichotomy develops between the two. 

The editors of Education U. S. A. recently stated that within fifteen years 
approximately 80 percent of this country's population will live in some 
urban area of 500,000 or more, 11 We are constantly being told by many 
sources that there is increasing need for education throughout one's life- 
time; that more leisure time will cause adults to seek different, more satisfy- 
ing ways of using it, hence a need for some type of education; that students 
will continue to remain in a formal educational program longer; that the 
new technology will require more education than we have known in the 
past; that the population is regrouping with more of the elderly living 
longer and with more younger children, both groups having ueed of educa- 
tion. Shane- S likens the importance of that which is presently taking place 
to the development of printing and to the Industrial Revolution. These few 
examples demonstrate the rapid change now confronting us and the sig- 
nificance of education for the future. 

The School in the Setting 

When the curriculum specialist turns his attention to the task, he finds 
wide variations of suggestions and great discrepancies in programs presently 
existing. Furthermore, he finds almost as many self-styled experts willing to 
stiggest curricular alterations as he finds critics objecting to current practice. 
He is aware of several "basics" as he faces this problem of change. 

First, the cliche "changing the curriculum means changing people" gets 
at the very heart oE curriculum development. Down through the years re- 
search has repeatedly demonstrated that those innovations, modifications, 
and revisions which were lasting were those which were significant in the 
minds of people and were those which people became committed to main- 
tain. 

Second, it becomes more apparent that nothing less than the K-12 con- 
cept is acceptable today. It is quite likely that within the very near future 
the* K-12 concept will he expanded in both directions to a preschool-adult 
concept. Research is now indicating a distinct need to work with children 
at a very early age. We are also realizing that adults continue to need some 
kind of educational experiences into their retirement period. 

Third, the increasing knowledge available in all disciplines and the cor- 
responding attempts to find ways to minister to these "shifting truths" have 
caused subject specialists great concern. As the content is reviewed and re- 
vised, more tends to be placed earlier in the curriculum. It is imperative that 
concepts, generalizations, understandings, etc, build on what was pre- 
viously studied and move to other, more sophisticated, but directly related 
material, if the learning process at all levels is to be satisfactorily achieved. 
Such a change in emphasis demands highly qualified teachers, thoroughly 
competent in their disciplines and in techniques, to properly serve their 
students. 
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a job-entry level of performance. Usually ihis is construed to include a level 
of achicvemeni in the basic subjects commensurate with upper elementary 
school pins ;i grounding in some general area oi specialization 10 enable the 
individual to become competitive on the labor market. For many years this 
has been confined largely to the area of business education. Recently the 
press of society has caused the inclusion of various occupational programs di- 
rected toward the service areas and sometimes toward specific occupations 
within the general umbrella ot' the trades. However, the prudent curriculum 
director will hesitate to attempt to prepare students for a specific, narrow 
job category, recognizing the obvious weaknesses in such endeavors. Instead 
lie will strive to provide a variety of experiences pointed towards broad 
occupations, thereby providing students a wider latitude, choice, and general 
saleability when first entering the labor market. 

Another major concern of the balanced curriculum is that directed to- 
wards meeting the needs of the atypical student. Prevailing practice includes 
special education programs for students retarded or handicapped in some 
manner, either physically or mentally. In most instances such programs have 
been considerably more expensive to mount and operate than Che regular 
program. Because of the costs involved, little is done by local districts with- 
out outside aid and management. Some districts have turned special atten- 
tion to the problems of the talented student and have made deliberate 
efforts to challenge those individuals in ways impossible in the regular pro- 
gram. As a rule, however, these "gifted" students receive less special atten- 
tion than that paid the retarded group. 

In response to these and other significant educational problems, today's 
prole sional nnisi be belter trained than ever before. It soon becomes evident 
that specialization has hit education even as" it long ago hit industry. The 
line administrator cannot be expected to be an instructional expert also. 
The curriculum specialist, either the generalist or the subject specialist, must 
be called- upon to deal with the technical problems involved in the -cur- 
riculum and the accompanying instructional program. 

The Curriculum 

The curriculum has been defined broadly as all experiences which stu- 
dents encounter that are under the auspices of the school district. In a much 
narrower concept the curriculum is sometimes viewed as the course of study, 
that which is recommended to the teachers for their usage. Many laymen 
consider the curriculum the "stuff" of the instructional program, the subject- 
matter content actually utilized by the teachers. Some think of the curric- 
ulum as the program of studies— that detailed list of offerings, both elective 
and required, which all students find available. As the term is used witljin 
this paper, it will include all of these but primarily should be construed- to 
mean all those experiences for which the schools are responsible. 

The best curriculum is never static; in fact it is constantly in a state of 
change. As the press of new knowledge moves into the various disciplines, 
I he c lassroom teacher is confronted wit h increasingly complex questions of 
what lo include and what to omit. One solution is to move towards the 
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teaching ol concepts, understandings and generalizations with less attention 
to any special, fixed group of facts. Such ■» approach gives die individual 
instructor considerably more maneuverabL-^ than when he must rely entire- 
ly upon the imparting of certain facts. Certainly if the Look statement can 
be accepted, this solution must be carefully studied as a prime necessity of 
future survival. 

Summary 

The preceding remarks have attempted to describe the situation pres- 
ently existing in our society. Further, they have attempted to indicate some 
of the directions in which a rapidly changing society seems to be thrusting 
education. This, then, becomes the "real world" for the curriculum director 
as he attempts to provide the most meaningful education possible for all 
students. The curriculum director, more than any other one individual 
within the district, must have this "big picture" dearly in focus as he con- 
tinues to study the various bits and pieces of the curriculum. 

With the implications of these societal pressures and restrictions in mind, 
let us now turn our attention to the process of curriculum development. 



Part II 

THE PROPOSED SOLUTION— PROCESS OF 
CUPRRICULUM DEVELOPMENT 

The Program Needed 

As the individual district attempts to provide an adequate curriculum 
to meet the needs of its students today, what considerations must be given 
to the implementation process? How does the curriculum director or the 
director of instruction approach his task? Let us first examine some com- 
ponents of the program. Later we can consider the various individuals and 
services required to produce and maintain the desired program. 

First, the process of curriculum development must be examined. Is there 
a method which ensures satisfactory progress, which gets at the basic issues 
involved? A wide variation in attacking such problems actually occurs from 
district to district as well as within individual districts. Taba 7 has outlined 
what she considers to be the necessary steps as: diagnosis of the needs, 
formulation of objectives, selection and organization of content, selection 
and organization of learning experiences and, finally, determining what to 
evaluate plus the ways and means of doing so. 

Second, as the process is carried out, it is assumed that a constant quest 
tor improvement is taking place. Obviously, if the proposed change does not 
result in some improvement, there is little or no justification in deviating 
from the existing pattern. Unless particular attention is paid to the need 
lor and methods of research it will be quite difficult actually to determine 
growth. A systematic evaluation will keep the curriculum director informed 
of the progress being made and the resultant learning level. 
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Third, it is becoming increasingly evident Lliai the clearly structured 
objective can become an important tool in curriculum development, 
Bloom's :; work with the taxonomy of educational objectives has produced 
considerable insight into the improvement of these curriculum guideposts. 
Educational objectives, clearly stated in behavioral terms, tend to provide 
succinct directions toward statements of the thoughts, actions and/or feel- 
ings considered desirable for students. As these objectives can be translated 
into specific: statements of those characteristics desired of students, it be- 
comes more possible to evaluate adequately the progress of the student and 
the success of the instructional program. Hence as specific objectives are 
recognized, it becomes possible to design and prepare educational activities 
and learning experiences which can achieve these objectives. 

Fourth, the most important single factor related to the process of cur- 
riculum development centers around that which is loosely regarded as in- 
service. Before an innovation, whether major or minor, can be mounted, con- 
sideration of the proposed change must be given carefully by those staff 
members who will be involved. If a general concensus is lacking or cannot 
be developed, the change will likely sail on troubled waters. As a new 
program is implemented, other stall members become involved, new persons 
arc employed to replace departing members, and the new personnel must 
be oriented to the program. Whether the initiation or maintenance factor 
is primary, both are essential and both fall under the province of inservice. 
In addition, attention must be given to the problems involved in working 
in groups. Since both individual and group involvement is extremely im- 
portant, provision is needed to insure the best possible rapport between and 
within the various groups involved. Special attention must be given to free 
individuals from whatever rigidity they may have which might tend to 
negate the effectiveness of the curriculum development project being at- 
tempted. This also comes under the aegis of the inservice mantle. 

As we examine the organization required to deal effectively with the 
curriculum and the resulting instructional program, the following model 
may help the reader follow the discussion through the various spiraling 
sequences. 



THE ORGANIZATION NEEDED FOR EFFECTIVE 
CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT 

Throughout the development of American public education, considera- 
tion has been paid to the curriculum. From time to time this attention has 
resulted in some major breakthrough and, as a result, progress has occurred 
in halting, jerky stages. For example, the academy replaced the Latin Gram- 
mar School and was in time replaced by the present-day high school. The 
various commissions and committees at the Hun of the present century 
helped alter the direction of the curriculum as they developed the Seven 
Cardinal Principles and the Carnegie Unit. 

Today we are faced with major curriculum revision arriving in the form 
of prepared packages. Mathematics and science in particular have moved 
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Model of Organizational Structure Needed 
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very emphatically m tins direction. Other areas such as foreign language 
English, and the social sciences have followed suit, though less rapidly The 
impetus for preparing these curriculum packages, in the main, has come 
lrom outside the regularly established groups who in the past have usually 
concerned themselves wnh such -natters. Instead scholars and workers from 
within the discipline itself have provided the leadership and also most of the 
know-now. 

At the same time big business has recognized the vigor of the educational 
bank account, swelled with Federal funds, and has moved quickly to pro- 
v.de new instructional supplies and equipment the "hardware" and "soft- 
ware needed to function satisfactorily today.* All indicators point toward 
a greatly expanded utilization of such material in the future While this 
means more money will be necessary, it also indicates that an improved 
professional expertise must be developed. The classroom teacher today must 
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THE STRUCTURE OF PUBLIC EDUCATION 

A brief examination of the various levels within the organi/atioml 
structure seems appropriate at this time. At each level curricufun pmWem 
are confronted ma variety of ways by the varions individuals and Touns 
both lay and professional. As indicated by the table on page 65 a spTrahno 
eflect can he traced through the various levels. S spiralmg 

Attendance Center 

A carefully developed plan should be formulated by those working at 
the grass roots" at the educational structure, the attendance center ft is 
at his point that the plan eventually selected must actually be inXmen ted 
Several guidelines might be worth considering here to inst.rT maxfmum 
performance and cooperation among the various individuals and Zps 

first, provision should be made to establish a curriculum policymaking 
body for the attendance center, a curriculum council. Rotating members in 
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development team, If it falls to function adequately, the total operation will 
be weakened proportionately. Adequately prepared stall, properly placed, 
with suflicient time to function and supported by the necessary instructional 
supplies, materials, and professional expertise are a must to provide the best 
curriculum. 

Administrative District 

The individual attendance centers representing the various portions of a 
community, and operating under a single board of education, may be iden- 
tified as the administrative district. The district should contain sufficient 
student population to provide the various supporting staff members which 
are necessary for a sound, balanced curriculum coupled with a commen- 
surate instructional program. Kreitlow found that the reorganized district 
"attracts a higher level of teacher who has a higher motivation for self 
improverAeiit. Also after attracting this higher level teacher, the reorgani/.ed 
community provides the leadership for self improvement to a greater extent 
than the non-reorganized community." 30 In order to provide the best pos- 
sible curriculum for the district as a whole, it is important that sufficient 
central staff be available to provide necessary leadership and expertise. Even 
if the various attendance centers had good curriculum development pro- 
cedures, it would not necessarily follow that the total district program could 
be acceptable without the assistance of central office personnel. 

Leadership within each of the subject disciplines should be provided by 
an instructional supervisor, highly skilled both in method and in content. 
This individual, operating from a staff position rather than line, should be 
able to coordinate Hie endeavors of the various stall members representing 
8 hat discipline, 1 n ac\\ he should be able to bring the latest research find- 
ings, complete wuii implications for his district, to the attention of the 
teaching stall. He should be sufficiently grounded in good research practice 
to be able to provide the necessary expertise to assist those teachers within 
his discipline. 

There is also need for an administrative district curriculum council. This 
body, made up of representatives from the various disciplines and attendance 
centers, as well as central district staff, should serve as the policy-making 
group for the district curriculum program. At this level interaction between 
individuals from throughout the district can take place; ideas originating 
at the classroom level can be considered and disseminated; curriculum 
decisions affecting the entire district can be made. 

In addition to the instructional supervisors, the central staff should in- 
clude a variety of supporting services necessary to the success of the in- 
struclional program. As these special services arc being examined in depth 
by other consultants, only brief mention of them will be made here. Tt 
should suffice to say that these services are extremely important to the total 
curriculum. 

The personnel operation, under the direction of an assistant superin- 
tendent, should recognize that one of its basic purposes for existence is to 
supply the best staff possible throughout the district. In the competitive 
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market today this usually means that most of the larger administrative 
districts must cover wide sections of the country in their recruitment en- 
deavors. Staff members so selected, however, bring to the district a wide 
background representing all sections of the country and the district is 
stronger for having them. 

Pupil personnel services are necessary to the proper functioning of in- 
struction, ^gain the reason for being is to provide basic support for the in- 
structional program of the administrative district. Various staff positions 
include nurses, physicians, psychologists, dental hygienists, social workers 
speech correctionists, guidance counselors, and attendance counselors. As 
some of the operation becomes more automated, technicians are being added 
and will continue to be added in the near future. 

The function of research in the past has been quite limited within the 
administrative district. In fact, this has been one of the weakest links in the 
entire educational chain.' Today, however, there are more funds going into 
education research than ever before, and the level of research is rising 
appreciably. As educational research becomes more sophisticated, and as 
more use is made of the computer, greater advances will no doubt be pos- 
sible in the instructional program. Through the use of the electronic aids 
now available to the district, the detailed pulse of the curriculum can be 
taken as often as necessary to determine the success or failure of any given 
piece of the instructional program. The computer is also emerging as an im- 
portant teaching tool for the classroom. 

One of the basic functions falling to the administrative district is that of 
inservice education. As new curriculum programs are mounted, inservice 
programs are necessary to "tool up" the staff to handle the changes. As the 
primary curriculum thrust is maintained, and while new staff members re- 
place original members who have departed, an inservice program must be 
provided to maintain the earlier level of performance. Inservice becomes 
the vehicle to assure continuity of curriculum and level of competence of 
instruction. 

The view is held by many educators today that the administrative dis- 
trict witli a str ug instructional program is the district vitally concerned 
with a far-flung inservice program. New teachers come from the teacher 
training institutions, in many instances with minimum preparation. They 
need much assistance within the district to ensure their professional de- 
velopment. Teachers who are more experienced also need assistance, but of 
a slightly different type. The content has been changing so rapidly within 
the disciplines that it lias become almost impossible for an individual to 
be aware of current developments without devoting full time to the task, 
something which the classroom teacher obviously cannot do. The district 
must recognize this danger and provide adequate inservice opportunities, 
implemented by the instructional supervisors, in addition, as new curric- 
ulum programs are designed and as innovations are tested, the staff directly 
involved must he thoroughly conversant with the changes and prepared to 
modify old ways to accommodate the new. Those staff members not directly 



involved must also be advised of the changes taking place lest they become 
apprehensive and morale drop. All these require special types o£ inservice 
activities which become the responsibility o£ the district. 

In summary, the central staff o£ the administrative district plays an im- 
portant leadership role in providing for, and then in maintaining, a satis- 
factory curriculum program. Curriculum development cannot take place 
without the active cooperation of the teaching staff; neither can it achieve 
outstanding results without the expert leadership of the central staff, in- 
cluding the curriculum director and the instructional supervisors. Various 
support services are vital to the success of the curriculum, including those 
provided by 1 lie offices of personnel, pupil personnel, research, and data 
processing. A district-wide curriculum council should be the vehicle utilized 
for overall direction of the curriculum development process. Finally, 
throughout the district a continuous inservice program must be mounted. 

Area Level 

The body here identified as the "area" is a recent addition to the educa- 
tional scene and actually is still in the formative stages. It operates some- 
where between the district and the state level. It thus replaces the county 
organization, assumes some of the former role of the state, and fills a void 
in the present educational structure with a variety of services heretofore 
not available. It can provide program and service impossible to maintain by 
the administrative district due to limited members involved or to limited 
funds available or both. A representative elective board of education makes 
it more responsible to the people it serves than can the state agency. 23 

The area office should be staffed with top-notch subject matter specialists, 
available on call, to assist local districts throughout the area. Expensive ex- 
pertise impossible to employ within a single district can be retained at this 
level and can be used to serve all the districts as needed. These staff members 
could bring to the local scene the latest thinking from throughout the conn- 
try on any given aspect of the curriculum. They would be competent to 
advise on trends to be considered locally, pitfalis to be considered, and th^ 
best ways of preparing research designs for local and arfa implementation. 
They could provide the leadership to capitalize upon the combined 
strengths .of , the various districts in the effort to strengthen various com- 
ponents of the curriculum and the instructional program.-- 

One recent service for education which is emerging because of the current 
technological revolution is in the area of data processing. The various pieces 
of highly sophisticated electronic equipment, particularly computers, now 
available make much possible that was previously impossible. For example, 
complete item analysis of a standardized testing program can be provided 
to districts as well as to the individual teachers involved. Where such in- 
formation is employed in a positive way to strengthen the total curriculum, 
a great service can be realized. The cost of the larger, more efficient pieces 
of electronic equipment is prohibitive for small districts and even question- 
able for many larger districts. The area level, however, can profitably and 
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State Level 



the aCvi.es taking p.ace * *e^^«d h I « a™^^ no 
doubt conunue to circumscribe such activities according ! 0 what u co n 
siders minimal acceptable standards. Inasmuch as die costs nf . V , 
continuing to increase each year, the state fin 1 itsH/ h . i educat,on are 
adequate financial assistance \o 11 the oca 1 stricts Vh; PUt l ° r* 

I he electronic data processing capability available at d, e state level 
should complement and supplement that existing i„ lhc area offices S 

to he many local districts for immediate consideration. Throughout UlTts 
endeavors ,t could and should emphasize quality programs ® 

^e^c^U^ P lyen ^."-Ponribilit,- for education within its 
noitlers. Jn cam mo out tins responsibility it must continue to keep pace 



with the new potential now available through modern technology it , llust 
supply adv.ce, assistance where requested, and direct leadership 
tricts and areas in a continued effort to upgrade the curriculum and the 
nstructional program. Computers and expen staff can com .""ocluce 
l uge scale educational research of great significance to the local Sets 
sLleS 1 tOWard qUalit> ' edUaUi0n m " St -ntinuously be nt,f at Te 
Multi-State Level 

The changes recently taking place in education and the increasing com 
pex.ty of the entire operation seem to be forcing us to cent 
grouping. Several states with like problems and interests .nay be forceel to 
band together to assist each other in the solving of mutual problems 
Socialists supplied by, and representing, the partiefpating state group can 
lunct.on, sometimes as a standing committee, sometimes on an ad hoc 151 

-Such a multi-state involvement could result in several benefits Toint i, 
sis ance would result in a stronger capability than would be po bL on m 
individual basis Some technical capabilities are prohibitive co s -lise to 
most states at the present. A cooperative, innovative effort coukl p ovic e 
the chrect.on for others to follow and this could result in an in 10 \ed 
curriculum and instruction. nnpio\eci 

Provisions coukl be made at this level lo supply a massive research 
c ipabihty from all standpoints-talent, materials, equipment, and s S W 

lo Z T"rv M , ,he S: ' me tim - e exi ' Un K ^"-Arorn ciis^i e 4l p 
could be ut,l,/ecl to communicate and disseminate findings so that exi t £ 
program moderation would occur without the traditional time la- g 
In summary the complexity of education today and the new develoo 
menu in technology make practical a new effort-the multi-sta e operat on 
1 he pooling of available talent can provide greater strides in research i,"' 
novations, and an improved instructional program. esearcli, in 

Federal Level 

From the early days of this country there has always been some federal 
assistance provided to education. Currently this assistance has leased fa a 
n p.d rate and seems likely to maintain its flow. Local district find them 
se lyes on the horns of a huge dilemma today. They desperated need finan 
c.a assmance as they attempt to keep a balanced budget Rapidly increas ? n e 
oms and an unrealistic method of financing make this extreme! cScul! 
to acrompl.sh. the new federal funds become even more attrac ve undel 
. h circumstances. Suddenly the method of categorical aid used to dfs 
nbtue much edend money throws the local district budget out o bnhnce 
and forces major changes within the district. 

'Fhis method of financial assistance will continue to guide the curriculum 

h r e eS fode;Vl EST^ry™ ! — i0 - 1 -reTcce .Ubfo 

Recent rV ' ° Cnl StatCS do not P rovide sufficient financing 

Recent chscuss.on centered cm national assessment may be cited ' 



;is an 



example. The premise of national assessment is to identify those districts, 
areas, states, etc., which do not have minimum instructional programs. Once 
identified, federal assistance can be provided to bring the substandard units 
up to an acceptable standard. In the same manner that a chain is considered 
only as strong as its weakest -ink, the security of the country is considered 
to be weakened by permitting substandard educational programs to con- 

rtnnn 
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There are many services which can bet be provided by the U. S. Office 
of Education. Much top quality leadership can be made available to all 
states. Better coordination and communication can be provided through a 
central clearing house than when everything is left to chance contact. Recent 
mergers of large industries, enabling more efficient production of both hard- 
ware and software, might be either an angel or a devil. Undoubtedly the in- 
dividual teachers will be able to do certain things better with the materials 
than without them. The decision as to which materials should or should not 
be utilized for a given group at a given time and place might rest with 
industry rather than the professional educator. Theoretically, no one wants 
this to happen; practically, it could, and perhaps with a debilitating effect 
The concern of the U. S. Office of Education might prevent such an occur- 
rence, whereas an individual district would find itself powerless to intervene. 

In summary, the federal level can be considered by the local district as 
either friend or foe, depending upon the circumstances. It can provide ex- 
pert leadership within the field of education. It is providing more financing 
than ever before, largely in the form of categorical aid, which often tends 
to cause curriculum development in some preconceived direction It is 
sufficiently powerful to protect individual districts from outside pressures 
which develop from time to time. Perhaps stronger units at the state and 
multi-state levels would tend to limit the undesirable activities at this level. 

LIMITATIONS AND RESTRICTIONS TO BE CONSIDERED 

Sophisticated, well-documented research in terms of desirable sizes of 
districts, students, and stafF necessary for optimum curriculum development 
are quite sparse. Most of the literature available today refers either to in- 
dividual bias and intuition or to something based on administrative con- 
venience. Much more research is needed in this area. However, the follow- 
ing remarks are presented as comprising the best judgment of the author, 
supported by personal experience and a considerable review of the literature! 

Minimums Necessary to Support the Least Acceptable Curriculum 

The literature generally agrees that the minimum needed to provide a 
reasonable instructional program would include one teacher per grade in the 
elementary school or at least one hundred students in the graduating class 
of the secondary school. Jackson™ studied high schools in eleven southern 
states and reached several conclusions. A major portion of curricular pro- 
gram enrichment, in the form of additional courses and subject areas, 
occurred with the enrollment range of 500-1,500 pupils. 
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all educational serv.ces by one local board of education 

iSriS?„ r? n T, and administrati ^ headquarters must be ac- 
cessible to the students they serve. 

Elementary School Centers— 

Usu-X' T el T e " Wy , SCh °° h Pr ° vide at Ieast °™ per grade 

Minimum enrollment should be about 240 pupils 
But— 1 v 

Desirable criteria would allow about three sections for each *rade 
Enrollments should be from 500 to 720 pupils 
Travel time should not exceed 1 hour each wav. 
Secondary School Centers— 
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At least 100 students in Grade 12. 

At least S teachers for each grade. 
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—Efficiency in operations 
-Low cost per pupil 
—Teacher qualifications 
-Teaclier assignments in major fields 
-Number of subjects and courses offered 
-Special services and enriched programs 
-Technical specialization of employees 
—Scholastic achievement of pupils 
-Counseling and library programs 
-Percentage of graduates entering college 

McLure* proposed criteria for an adequate district 
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.• n e >outh, and a substantial portion of the adult population. 
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2. The program should have adequate breadth and depth of quality to 
accomplish the educational needs o£ all students to be served, 

S. The schools should have adequate supportive se- ices such as guid- 
ance and counseling, research and development services, psychological 
services, administrative and supervisory services, and auxiliary 
services such as transportation and food service. 

1 Stall utilization should permit the assignment of teachers and other 
persons to their special fields of preparation. 

5. The school population should be of adequate size to permit the 
organization of pupils, personnel, and facilities in various groupings 
of greatest educational effectiveness and economy. 

(3, A district should be governed by a board of education consisting of 
lay citizens elected on a non-partisan basis, and subject to policies • 
expressed in state law. 

To meet all of these conditions most satisfactorily :» district would 
need about 25 to 30 thousand students. Some limitations would be found 
if a district has as many as ten thousand pupils, a figure which leading 
educators have claimed for many, years as a minimum number for 
reasonable adequacy. To set goal of ten thousand pupils as a minimum 
size would undoubtedly appear unrealistic to most citizens. One of the 
o.iosl important problems in education is the need for citizens and pro- 
fessional leaders to think through the facts and issues of organizational 
characteristics of school systems. 

On occasion the sparsity of population, inaccessible terrain, and the like 
may make sub-standard operations necessary in an attendance center. Some- 
where diminishing returns must be recognized between the time students 
must travel to reach the school and a minimum, acceptable student popu- 
lation. Something approaching an arbitrary one hour limit each way on the 
school bus has been used by many as a maximum distance. Jf the district 
should find it necessary to operate a small school, adequate provisions 
should be made to over-compensate the instructional program through the 
provision of outside assistance. Tin's aid would take the form of hardware 
and software necessary for a strong instructional program. It would further 
take the form of well' trained staff members within the small school itself, 
supported from without with supervisory and consultative services. Examples 
of such assistance might include some or all of the following: 

^1) Visiting master teachers who could work directly will, the teacher 
and/or the students themselves on a regular schedule as is commonly 
the case with art, music, and physical education. It also should in- 
clude at: least on-call assistance from mathematics, science, foreign 
language, language arts and other experts who could work in the 
same fashion with the teachers and students. 
(2) Electronic instruction should be utilized whenever and however 
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uovat »n which has excited one school is not always necessary ui all other 
schools. The centra! curriculum stall may endorse and even encourage pro- 
liferation of the new program, bin this should only take place when the 
individuals within the target building understand, support, and arc capable 
of establishing the innovation. At the same time adequate curriculum 
leadership from the central office will make possible a curriculum scope 
and sequence which provide the best series of instructional experiences the 
district is capable of mounting. The small understalled district cannot pro- 
vide this important function and often relies upon disinterested, outside 
influences such as the textbook publisher or a persuasive salesman. 

It would appear likely that as t : uricts continue to grow past the thirty 
thousand pupil figure, the need for assistance from area resources should 
gradually diminish. There probably should develop a compatible, supple- 
mental thrust on the part of the area unit which, would reinforce, but not 
merely duplicate, the large district effort. McClure states: 

It hxs been impossible to intcrpn-r quality as related to both size of 
school ami per pupil ex: jiulitiues. The luo factors have diametrically 
opposed effects. Very sma .chools are notably high in unit costs, and so 
are the best high schools. Increasing school size lends to lower unit costs, 
primarily through increased efficiency in professional stuff utilization, and 
simultaneously to raise the unit cost, primarily through better qualified 
personnel and greater breadth and depth of opportunities.* (p. 74) 

There is considerable support Tor continuing to retain as much local 
control oT the educational process as possible in this highly centralized 
society ol' today. From a realistic standpoint, however, indications point 10 
the contrary. Through die impotency of, or by default at the local level, 
controls continue to "move further from the individual student. While some 
centralization of effort assists in curriculum development, indifference, dis- 
interest, and mistrust of the large impersonal organization can do much to 
inhibit efforts of the staff. 

In summary, there seems little justification for continuing the very small 
school or district unless the small unit is required because of geography or 
some other uncontrollable reason. If such be the case, extra supplies, ma- 
terials, and staff should be provided to compensate the instructional pro- 
gram. Small districts find it difficult to offer a balanced curriculum. It is 
probably of less importance to the curriculum if the district contains ex- 
tremely large numbers of students. The large district faces a dispro- 
portionate number of problems with local control, individual involvement, 
and general communication, due primarily to the size of the operation. The 
larsrer the district the less may be ihe need for the services available at the 
ana level. 




PERSONNEL NECESSARY FOR CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT 




2 ] , e:,der fo '- his b «^««g- Recently a liew breed of instruc- 
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! „„a„ a «L-s Occupational-vocational 
Ubn.ry'services Physical education 

Mathematics Science 
Music Social science 

To summarize, it is within the scone of this group of experts that prob- 
lems of curriculum and instruction will be dealt with They will provide 
district leadership for curriculum development. They also will provide sup- 
port and assistance on an individual building basis to stall members. 1 hey 
will be members of the district curriculum council. They will often serve as 
spokesmen lor their subject area both within and without the district . They 
will be initiators and cmouragcrs of educational research. I hey will con- 
stantly be attempting to keep their district in a positive educational ferment. 

RELATIONSHIP OF OTHER SERVICES TO 
CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT 

■\ .-arictv of supporting services must be maintained to enable the in- 
structional program to function satisfactorily and evidently within the 
established curriculum. These services an- provided to support the instruc- 
tional program, not to dictate to it. 

The .servu s gonerally housed under the label of pupil personnel 
services play an important support ,olc in the instructional program and 
include (he following: attendance, guidance and counseling, health services 
(denial medical, nursing), psychological, social workers-home visitors and 
speech therapists. Continued progress through automation and techno- 
logical adaptation should improve their efficiency in the future. 

The central research office is rapidly achieving new importance in 
curriculum development. As the instruction d program becomes more 
sophisticated, and as greater attention is given to die" research area, the 
function will take on added significance. Large scale curriculum develop- 
ment will be properly designed to ensure adequate evaluation. 1 he learning 
process itself will be strengthened through the efforts of competently de- 
veloped research. . . 

Historic;'"- educational research has been considered as something done 
wUj ,in the wens of some hu e :; :? • ? .-.rsity and having no direct 

hcarim.- upon real world" of the , >.»ool classroom Recently this 

concept has been recognized for what , . v.l a more realistic approach 
has been developing. > •■ - - \ indusiy have long recognized the im- 
poriance of research and h,;c provided r.encousK for it. Education is 
inakin" some belated, movement to also provide suet, a commitment I o 
.he extent that r.u.ding can be provided, the resulting research findings 
will modify and improve varices aspects of the curriculum and of the teach- 

FRIC ing act itself. . . , , . 
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becoming importan lor the district to have satisfactory communication* 
with the state and the federal agencies. 

In addition, the curriculum worker must be prepared to work with c»r* 
side groups and agencies, both public and private. U thia is not success 
fully accomplished, the process of curriculum development is not complete, 
and the results will be weakened accordingly. Some examples r>f die groups 
and forces which will be influential include the following: 

1 ' U. S. Office of Education and the various sub-units contained there- 
in increasingly provide a stronger impact upon the local curriculum. 
State departments of education have received additional funds and have 

begun to provide more leadership than in the past. 
Private foundations continue to influence some parts of the curriculum 

through judicious application and withdrawal of grant money. 
Business and industry are K ing encouraged to assist educational en- 
deavors through special grants. 

Universities, through the implementation of the various aspects of good 
teaching, creative research, and meaningful service to education, are 
continuing to affect the instructional program at the local school 
level. 

Special interest groups, espousing their particular biases and coveting 
unique programs, are always present and must not be ignored, while 
not necessarily always being followed. Such groups might include any- 
thing from the local Chamber of Commerce, the American Medical 
Association, the American Legion, the PTA or AFL-CIO, to a local 
garden club, bridge club, or newly formed citizens' group attempting 
to make some definite change in the school program. 
The curriculum specialist cannot ignore these pressure groups. It becomes 
vital to the success of his program, however, that he work with, through, 
and sometimes around them to achieve his goals. As a coordinating influence 
he can perform the role of a catalyst to pull together the work of these 
groups in a positive fashion. 

;i summary the curriculum development process must include recogni- 
tion of the importance of other related groups, agencies, and individuals to 
develop effectively the best curriculum for the district. The supporting 
services of pupil personnel, research, and data processing can assist the in- 
M< -tional program if properly utilized. Communications muse be kept open 
.Mi operate freely at all levels within the professional structure and also 
with the students, their parents, and various groups and agencies outside 
the school k\ t . More influence upon the curriculum is being exerted 
from outside-the U. S. Office of Education, the state education agency, 
foundations, industry, the university, and pressure groups. All can play a 
very definite role, pro ; ul con, in the development of a satisfactory curricu- 
lum and the accompanying instructional program. It becomes the respon- 
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s,„,c,;o„a, .^^t'^^I^T ;« t fL T raU ° n ' ," ,C 
services, or a complete Met «r ,<„/ MI e, > menetl - With weak or inadequate 

development proc£ vi £ 1 u ' S^K'^ ™ Um 
the instructional program Sl " ,CbS,uI 01 UJ " hnve a ver >' g™t impact upon 

CONCLUSION 

rirnhnn i„ co,l„y- s sorielv ^l, , T , "'^""zanon nnd the cur- 

aHee,i„ s ,ne o.^'"^.'^ ,t t^ilf .onrieT • a ~*. 
(lie future. A need n-.s iWriiwi , , , ,c to makc an impact in 

;*ailen»i„ R ,„., „e^l^ ^» ,^»^~»J «JP.<* - 
"tine, the need borom^ « -i r l,IS ' As one looks to the 

defined and Z ted 1% "Z S musT b^T" , ^'J* ° f C ° nCCptS - CleaiI >' 
p.enicnlcd EducationaKers'Z Id* K^is * " J - 

cunSu" 2eS£r^^ active in the 

mount a solid nroS C-S mdlcat ™8 *e ingredients necessary to 
tv.: e, proceeding K the E T ^ l ° l,,e eduta tional struc- 
CurHcuhm, de Slopme „ ™ t end", „T TV 0 • fcdeni1 government. 

arrangement The SS^I^^Tl 3 mulii » l: »e cooperative 

role :n the local c^^—^ $2 '"^^ <*' iB «™ 

n.rt«lu.^^ Iimh / lti0 - -nVUons on desirable 

quite imprtant X dealln" T ant, /r-r district becomes 

i often impossible in si ciirncular matters. Adequate financing 

lens \ s,i ff „ ; C ' d, . slnc 1 tB ' thereb >' P^ucing additional proi> 

: C al f"" ° f " lst ™*'°na! specialists necessar* to ™ ' 
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support are probably loo small to offer a satisfactory program. Recognition 
is given to the significance of various outside pressure groups to the pro s 
of curriculum development and also to the increased importance of re- 
search. 
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SELECTED COMPARISONS OF 
TEACHER AND CURRICULUM 
CHARACTERISTICS RELATED TO 
EDUCATIONAL INNOVATION FOR 
THE G VT PLAINS 

E. James Maxey and Donald R. Thomas 
Iowa Educational Information G-nter 
University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa 

ABSTRACT 

This report is presented in three sections: (I) Teacher Characteristics 
in Iowa, (II) Secondary Curriculum Distribution in Iowa, and (111) Educa- 
tional Innovations in Secondary Curriculum for the Nofh Central Associa- 
tion Schools of the Great Plains. The data are presented by pupil-enrollment 
categories and cost-per-pupil categories. The tables will enable administra- 
tors' in the Great Plains states 1o compare teacher, curriculum, and inno- 
vative characteristics of their schools with other schools of similar size. 

The Iowa data in Section 1 suggest that the best qualified stall are 
found in school districts with total enrollments of 1,500 and above. Schools 
in this range have more experienced teachers, belter qualified teachers, 
fewer teacher course preparations, and more specialized personnel. 

In Sction II the data indicate that as district enrollment increases, the 
number of course ollering, available in such areas as foreign language, 
business, and technical and vocational education also increases. On the 
other hand, the number oi course offerings in homcmaking decreases as dis- 
trict enrollment, increases. 

Section II I presents the curriculum, orgarizaiu-ual. and technical inno- 
vations being used or tried in the North Central-accredited schools. In all 
four state at everv school enrollment k< - 1. it appears that PSSC Physics 
and Chemistry Sui'dv Group Chemistry are the most popular curriculum 
O - innovations. At the national level the same courses are also the most popu- 
lar. The most popular technical innovation in the four states seems to 
- ifca * b e t i lc US e of language laboratories. In some states data processing is the 
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Section I 

TEACHER CHARACTERISTICS IN IOWA 

In LToiV laTg tj T* St3te With just 3 few Iar S e cit >' ^hool systems 

eni:;: ! on -.jsjei r;^ h ^r re - ^ip 

-o- enrollment of less than l'.,00 = £ ^ , ffiStS: 



Preparing the tables demanded an edit check on Acnnge of most 
variables used. For example, if a teacher met more than 300 ta lents in 
one class period, thai particular pari of the teacher record JMS b rpas^L 
If an individual salary did not lie in the range o£ S2,400-}2o 000, the salary 
va o nitted from subsequent calculations. The total number o£ years of 
reaching experience was edited for the range M5. Finally the . number of 
semestc? hours of credit earned was edited lor the range of 1-300. 

Table l suggests that the smaller the school district, the greater the 
chance for a teacher to teach in more than one or two subject areas In 
oth t words the possibility of mathematics teachers teaching - ^ some other 
area such as English or history is greater at the small-d.su icl level I i.m 
a he large-district level. Apparently, school consohdatjon would te d to 
cut down the number of subject preparations for eachers Small^ ^ 
.sometimes require teachers to teach in areas where they t not .Kt.qtu.tcly 
prepared. This is s'wown in Table 2. . , d t 

1 In addition Table 2 indicates that teachers in small schools end to 
Ir.ve three or more course preparations much more Ircquently than teacl c s 
nlar^c^l districts. aI districts become large, there ^op^rt^ 
to take advantage of specific subject-area preparation of tea he s In Urger 
schools, i achers\cncl to have fewer prcparauons and hence w ««c 
time to prepare thoroughly. It is interesting to note, howevei, that -™°ug'» 
he number of areas of preparation declines as enrollment inc ea se the 
number of subject preparations is about the same at the U P^^«^ 
This might suggest that in order to reduce the number of teacher pre para 
VZ, the secondary school should be located in a distr.ct with at least 
L500 total pupil enrollment. , iMnr . 

Table 5 shows that schools with larger enrollments tend to attiact 
teachers with better preparation insofar as number ol semester hours of 
co r e w rk is oncerncd. Table 7 confirms this conclusion, in that the 
l0 ol district, the greater the chance of having start with 
adva, degrees. Tabic G suggests that these same people tend to possess 
more teaching experience as well. 

Tables 4 and S were prepared to determine if the number of major 
areas of s udy in college tends to differ for teachers in dillerent enrolment 
Tories Tlte tables' indicate that approximately the same number o£ 
major areas of study arc characteristic ol all teachers at both the under 
frrnduaie and "ratluaie level. , 
n W« 8-101 display salary ranges for administrative, leaching, and 

other professional personnel by enrollment ^ft^* 
ence between .salaries lor the largest three enrollment levels and the other 
four levels is apparent. . T , | 1 i 

O Classes tend to be larger in large school districts, as shown in Table 11 

ERIC This means that teachers in larger schools tend to have class enrollments o 

20-30 whereas teachers in small schools have a class enrollment ol Irom 



I lie preceding cljsruss.on should have suggested to the reader that 
better quality faculty are found in larger schools. What other staff advan- 
tages are available in larger schools? Table 12 suggests that a specialist in 
•Special Lchicauon apparently cannot justifiably be hired except in a larger 
school system, i.e.. one of at least 1. 000 students. An inspection of Table 13 
•suggests that apart from guidance counselors, other professional non-teach- 
ing personnel such as junior high school librarians tend to be found in 
larger school systems. This can only mean that more effective readins pro- 
grams and hence better learning opportunities are available for children 
in larger school sysiems. 

Tables 11-20 show the typical number of course preparations within 
subject areas by enrollment levels. With the exception of driver's training, 
agriculture, and vocational education, the trend seems (o be that the 
number of course preparations within a subject area for a teacher i ? less 
lor districts w.th an enrollment size of l.f.OO and above than i< is for 
smaller districts. 1 he conclusion agrees with earlier statements made regard- 
ing teacher load in this section The courses actually used within suoject 
areas lor Tables I 1-29 are specified in .Section 11 of this report. 

SUMMARY 

The data presented in this chapter from school chstricls in Iowa suauest 
that lor grades 9-\2, «he best cp.alified stall arc found in school district* 
; V,tl! enrollment... of 1,500 and above. Schools in this range lend to hav* 
better prepared teachers, more experienced teachers, fewei tearher prepara- 
tions and more specialized personnel available for expanding the educa- 
tional opportunities of students. More help is available f k m librarians 
special education teachers, supervisory personnel and guidance counselors 
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Mean Frequency Distribution in Selected Areas 
of Teacher Activities In Iowa by Size of DisJrict 
(Summary of Tables 1-13) 



l.rf»i ■>■<! 



No. of subject areas laugh: 
Xo. of subject preparations 
Tot:»l semester hours preparation 
Total years of experience 
Highest elegit 'eld: Barhclors 
M asters 

Salaries: Administrator 
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Mean Number of Different Teacher Preparations 
by Subject Area 
(Summary of Tables 14-29) 
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3000 & 
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1.76 
1.69 
2.25 
1.75 
1.00 
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1.34 
2.56 
2.00 

2.12 
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1.00 



1.76 
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1.75 
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1.56 
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Section II 

SECONDARY CURRICULUM DISTRIBUTION IN IOWA 

^ntTm^^^r^- Cemer f 0 """ Cl ™' 1 "" 1 

as part of the (S Svs ten? nf r ^ , ! ,c, " din & j» ni °r I»gh systems, 
:n,L..._, u . ., ard ! ' ,c S >' st 5" 1 of £clucat,o..al Accounting. This system was 

uion Center on behalf of the 



introduced by the Iowa Educational Inform:; 



-State Department of Public Jnsti 



uct.on and may be briefly described 



as an 



ureas. A description of which mi»™»« , J , g 17 broad sub J e ^t 
a«a is named ! in the tables foZs: " C ° mbinCd and h ° W the Sllb j e « 



Table 
Description 
Com. 

r . ■ ■ ■ Arts 

Foreign Language Lan * 

Math. 

Physical Education 

Science 



Subject Area 

Communications 
Fine Arts 



Mathematics 
Health 



PE 
Sci. 



Social Studies . S oc 



Agriculture 



Agr. 



t . , . Table 
Subject Area Description 

Honiem,king Home 

Industrial Education Indus 

Business Education Bus 

Vocational y QC ' 

Technical Education ...33.Tech" 
Distribution Sc Marketing ... Mrkt 
Special Education .... Spec 
Driver's Training Driv' 



."u amp j C tab,CS are reproduced. All tables 

the 
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Administrators in Missouri, Nebraska, ami South Dakota night find it 
of some value to compare curriculum summaries of Iowa schools on the 
CardPac Information File with those from their own states. 

Tables 30 and 31 display curriculum frequency distributions by junior 
hi«h and senior high buildings within a district-size category ranging from 
below 499 to above 3,000 district enrollment. In these two tables the list 
of the number of buildings with course offerings from one up to 200 
is given. 

Table Fl shows that there are only two junior high schools which have 
buildings in the district enrollment category "below 499." Administrators 
should not be confused or misinterpret this result. Iowa has gone through 
reorganization and because of this change, where two or more districts have 
combined their junior high enrollments, the combined enrollment exceeds 
this district enrollment category. On the other hand, districts of this size 
are not large enough to support a junior high structure in their district. 
The school district of this size operates under a K-8-4 structure. 

ft is apparent that the larger the school district the more course offer- 
ings are available lo pupils. Tables 30 and 31 clarify this statement. 

Charts 32 through 45 picture the curriculum in the seventeen subject 
categories as described, earlier. Within these seventeen > : toii<>r shown 
a frequc icv distribution of course offerings within su , l uy build- 

ings. For example, in Table 32 two buildings offer 13 courses m communi- 
cation skills and 28 buildings offer 5 courses in communication skills. The 
buildings represented are from districts of sizes ranging from below 499 to 
above 3,000 district enrollment. 

The pertinent feature of Tables 32-45 is thai the number of course 
offerings within the seventeen categories tends to increase or decrease 
according to district size. In some schools of a certain size category, some 
auricular areas do not appear. This occurs in both the junior high and 
senior high tables. A probable explanation for this is that some schools 
teach units of this course combined with another course such as Health 
and Physical Education. 

From an examination of the tables, it is clear that as enrollment 
increases, more different course offerings are available in areas of foreign 
language, business education, vocational education, and technical educa- 
tion. A limitation of these comparisons is that vocational reimbursable and 
non-reimbursable courses were combined. On me other hand, as district 
enrollment increases, courses in homemaking appear less frequently. 

Courses in distributive education and special education are not found 
at the small-district enrollment levels. 

These tables enable each administrator in Iowa to compare his school 
with all schools in the state that fall into the same enrollment category. 
Comparisons can also be made with schools in different categories. In seme 
cases, while checking these tables, one will see a greater mean number 
of courses offered than for a school of the next higher enrollment category. 
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Example: High schools contained in the category "below 199" district 
enrollment have n mean for mathematics course offerings ot 
6.27. If a school building administrator would like to check 
to see how his .school ranks with the mean ot" other schools 
in mathematics, he can compare his school with the follow- 
ing table: 

500- 749 6.50 
750- 999 6.17 
1000-1499 6.03 
1500-1999 5,71 
2000-2999 5.73 
3000-above 6,62 

The school buildings in "below 199" enrollment category have a higher 
mean than four other averages of school buildings in higher enrollment 
categories. By aiKdv/mo the compart n\ mathemati * w ;! clis 
trict size, one v 1 ■ k lh*" sch • ' viir_: i nu ri < :1\ ' a r 

*er num j c ■ <■ n n V/ni e re; ms tiw dir. -w 

_:t be: (' i "is Mi »*m v :\ ss iu inathraa: h;r : - ^ 

, mbined into ;i i f .dei unih \ ematics cu"~icuh.::r 2 

course offerings ma ■ ije structureu a> gd>r;i, geometry, trigc nsetry, 
etc. Rather, the t:oiu.-»o might be structures as Mathematics 9, Mathematics 
10, etc. Of course, other possibilities exist. These are given as illustrations. 

At the local level, school personnel could find their high school mean 
for mathematics and compare it with the overall mean of 6,27. A simple 
chart would show their school mean in relation to all the other school 
means in the State of Iowa, Administrators could also compute the mean 
of all the enrollment categories in each subject area and come up with a 
statewide mean in mathematics. 

Example: T1k statewide mean for mathematics is 6.6. For all schools 
which have a mean of 6.6 a conclusion can be made that 
their school meets the average of the state in any school size 
in mathematics offerings. 

This is an example of how administrators and other local school per- 
sonnel can extract statistics from masses of raw data to compare their 
school or district with others on a statewide basis. 

It is important to note that in the category "Health' 1 very few schools, 
small or large, have more than two offerings. This means that very few 
schools regardless of size offer many courses titled "Health." In checking 
"Physical Education" every enrollment category shows a larger mean. 
Perhaps the discrepancy is clue to Health being taught as a part or section 
of Physical Education and not as a separate offering. 

Analyzing the course labeled "Marketing ' woidd lead one to infer the 
.same relationship between Business and Marketing Education. Marketing 
mav not be offered as a separate course but as a unit in Business or Tech- 
nical Training. The only category where Marketing is shown on the table 
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offerings. Clc * ls ,or seniot ' curriculum 

.... . SUMMARY 

. Jta 4X5'^'^ s ''''° < ; i olfid t lo « «» « of the 

Officials fron i , 3e «««l«r si* in the State of Iowa. 

,vith the Iowa cWa ^ n,akc sM " comparwom 

it appears that as the district enrolment i.,rr,-.« 
r.onal education, * * ' Ul,sin< - ,< •< -mical an I voca- 

TABLE »i 

Total Senior High School Curriculum Ofiv ,^ 
by Size of Dis: ict 
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TABLE 31 

Total Junior High School Curriculum Offering 
by Size of District 
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TABLE 32 

Senior Hi!*h Curriculum Offerings by Subject Area 
for Districts with Total Enrollment Below 499 
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TABLE 40 

Senior High Curriculuni Offerings by Subject Area 
lor Districts with Total Enrollment 1,500-1,999 
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.Senior High Curriculum Offerings 
for Distrh's with Total Enrollment 
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Section III 

EDUCATIONAL INNOVATIONS IN THE SECONDARY CURRIC- 
ULUM FOR THE NORTH CENTRAL ASSOCIATION 
SCHOOLS OF THE GREAT PLAINS 

In addition to examining the detailed information available about the 
cumculum and teacher characteristics of Iowa schools, the administrators 
ot Great Plains schools will find ,t helpful to compare their local programs 
with those of the accredited North Central Association schools. The accred- 
ited school data in this section comes from a questionnaire (See Appendix 
C) sent to schools in Iowa, Missouri, Nebraska and South Dakota. 

A review of the questionnaire will indicate that school officials were 
asked to report the degree of innovations in curriculum ana technology 
by levels of cost per pupil and district location. The data in the tables for 
this section are presented by state, by enrollment size, and by cost per pupil 

The tables show both the number of schools making full use of an 
innovation (upper number in a cell) and the number of schools which have 
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to their local school situation for comparison purposes. 

Tables 46-40 display innovation information for the accredited Iowa 
schools, It appears from Tabic 46 that PSSC Physics and Chemistry Study 
Group Chemistry are by far the most popular recently developed curricular 
programs that are being used. The most popular per-pupil cost category 
for finding ctirriculum innovations in Iowa is 500-S649. 

Language Laboratories tend to be the most popular technological inno- 
vation in Iowa. The other technical innovations are not really used in 
any large-scale way. This conclusion is drawn from the data in Table 47. 
The second most popular innovation is data processing equipment. Schools 
are beginning to use computerized grade reporting, attendance reporting, 
scheduling, and business accounting. The most popular per-pupil cost range 
for technical innovation is §500— §6*19- 

Tahle 48 indicates that accredited high schools using the "modern" 
curriculu m innovations have an enrollment greater than 200. However, 
the number of high schools in Iowa with a population exceeding 1,500 is 



3 Only sainpie tables are repimhic'ed in this report. The following may he found in the 
original papers (available at the State Department of Education in one of the four member 
states); 10-7; 40-51: 53-55; 57-59; Gl-62; 64; G6; G8; 70-1 10. 
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only about 20. Apparenily. mathematics and physical science in nova lions 
arc not nearly as popular as the physics unci chcmisti y innovations. By 
com paring Tahk-s Hi and IS ii :,cvms sale to -one hide iliiit the large; syste \ 
are not using V ", m .,! milium in any more than are ae 

iintUlle-si ;(l s >icii App ; . ; j ,\ middle-sized .^sterns are also typical with 
respect to pc. -pupil cost. In other words, more money spent' per pupil 
does not necessarily mean more innovative change in the curriculum. 

A reading t ,f Table 19 suggests thai although language labs and data 
processing are die most popular innovations, high schools tend to requre 
an enrollment of ;ibom 500 before data processing equipment is Loin a. 
Also data processing equipment seems to be used more in high schools in 
the enrollment range of 500-1.500 than in the larger high schools. How- 
ever, many huge (ugh schools may have ;i centralized data processing center 
;it the board of education r''Ve.' In addition, Iowa has several area com- 
munity colleges dial provide processing services lor the high schools. This 
may help io account for the small number of large schools' with their own 
equipment. 

On the other hand, language laboratories tend to be proportionately 
more popular in. smaller high schools than in larger high schools. Schools 
with a moderate cost per pupil tend to have language laboratories more 
Irecpieiuly than do schools wilh high or low cost per pupil. 

Tables 50-53 display, respectively, die same data for the accredited 
seconda» v schools in Missouri. It is interesting to note that the same pat- 
tern characterizes schools in both Iowa and Missouri. However, in Iowa 
there are no accredited schools over 2,500 in size whereas in Missouri there 
are a lew. Of course St. Louis and Kansas City have much larger schools 
than does any c ity in Iowa. Kven wilh this population dilfcrence, however. 
Iowa seems to have more data processing .schools than Missouri. It appears 
from comparing Tables 17 and 51 that the per-pupil cost for innovative 
schools in Missouri tends to be lower than in Iowa. A greater proportion 
ol the technical innovations in Missouri have a per-pupil cost or S150-S499, 
whereas in Jowa a smaller proportion of the technical innovations are 
lotuul in this cost range. 

The summaries for the accredited school sample from Nebraska are 
listed in Tables 54-57. Although ther- appears to be a proportionately 
greater incidence of "modem" math in the schools, PSSC Physics and 
Chemistry Study Group Chemistry are again the more popular "modern" 
subjects in the curriculum. Language laboratories are the most popular 
technical innovation but unlike Missouri or Jowa, television instruction 
is popular. In fact, from inspecting Table 55, it is clear that television 
instruction is more popular than data processing. Due to the large pro- 
portion of small schools in the state, the need for data processing is prob- 
ably not as great. rt 

As is true with Missouri and Jowa, the schools wilh innovative curricu- 
lums tend to have an enrollment of at least 200 pupils. The hMier inno- 
vation schools in both Nebraska and Iowa tend to have a perMmpil cost 
range of S500-S619. 
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Table 57 shows dearly that most of the schools using television have 
enrollments less than 500. Neither Iowa nor Missouri seems to use television 
as extensively as Nebraska does. 

Although the number of accredited secondary schools in the sample 
from South Dakota is much less than in the other three states, Tables 
58-61 disphv similar trends. The majority of innovative schools have a 
per-pupil cost comparable to Missouri. PSSC Physics and Chemistry Study 
Group Chemistry are the most popular "modern" subjects in the curricu- 
lum. Television is not as popular as in Nebraska, but compares favorably 
with Iowa and Missouri. As with the other states, the South Dakota schools' 
most popular innovation is the Language Laboratory. Unlike Iowa or 
Missouri, the second most popular technical innovation is programmed 
instruction. Data processing is not useti significantly. The most innovative 
schools have enrollments exceeding 500. However, the greatest percent of 
the auricular innovations came from schools with enrollments in the 
ranee of 200-1,500. Again, the trend seems to be for larger schools to have 
more innovations. 

In addition to the curriculum and technical innovations for the four- 
stale North Central school samples, organizational innovations were tallied 
for each state. These data are presented by cost per pupil and by school 
enrollment categories. In Iowa the student exchange program and work- 
study program appear to be the most popular organizational innovations 
(Tables 62. 63). Limited use is being made of team teaching and non-profes- 
sional teacher aides. Again these innovations tend »'o occur largely in schools 
with a per pupil cost of S500-SG49 and enrollments of 500-1/199 pupils. 

The same data tor Missouri presented in Tables 64 and 65 indicate that 
organizational innovation in Missouri is as popular as in Iowa. Work-study 
programs rather than student exchange programs are the most popular. 
Student exchange programs are the second most popular with college 
credit courses and team teaching nine': less popular. In fact, non-professional 
teacher aides are used more frequently than team teaching. The greatest 
number of innovations occur in schools with a per-pupil cost of S350-S499 
and enrollments between 500-2,500. 

An inspection of Tables 66-67 indicates that little full-time use is being 
made of team teaching in Nebraska. Student exchange and work-study 
programs are popular. Like Iowa, the most innovative schools have a per- 
pupil cost of S500-S649. Enrollments of highly innovative schools seem to 
be from 200-500 pupils. Organizational innovations are being used more 
on a limited basis than on a full-time basis. 

South Dakota schools are not typically making use of organizational 
innovations. Tables 68 and 69 show that student exchange programs are 
the most popular. Limited use is being made of teacher aides and team 
teaching. 

The innovation tables at the end of this section (Tables 70-116) oiler 
further comparison information for the interested reader. The tables dis- 
play the twenty-seven innovations by school size, per-pupil cost, and district 
g location. 
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SUMMARY 

This section describes the technical, auricular, ur.d organizational iuuo 
ons being used an North Central accredited schools b/statesTappean 
h. the larger the school, the greater the chance for technologic xnatov 
tion. On the other hand, auricular innovations seem popular at all eve s 
, J7e T ^ 1,e .. m ° S [ POP"!'"- curriculum innovations re 'Z 
and chemistry. The "modern" math and social studies programs aopSSidv 
ve not had as great an impact upon education as mL^edaiS^SSi 
h«c anticipated. Langu^e laboratories are popular in all states S on 

f.,11, ■ , la,ns do not seem to be niakine much use of 

™ h e e 0 S? ?i, . ,^Z ; U ; 0n ? , mn0Vali ° nS - ^st organizational innovations apar 
from the Student Exchange program, have been adopted sparingly School 

e P I emly n''' re Sl0W f° ad ° pt such cha »8* - schedul n| and tea, 

eaclung. O r course these changes are closely related to the acloSon^S 
P ocessang methods in the school. Perhaps in the near future more school 
wJl jom wath local banks or industry to share computer time 

hrifv nf° r ? St , ? : PL data l ,roreS5 »»S methods, undoubtedly the pom- 
a t y of scheduling, team teaching, adtund enrichment, and special sTud v 
all arrangements will increase. These organisational c lan^ar fsimnlv 

difficult to plan without machine availability. P ) 

Number of Organizational Innovations in 
North Central Accredited Secondary Schools 
by Pupil Enrollment 

No. srlmols with orgatiua tionat innovations 

Lt ' Bt '" d l.<-ssthan 200- 500^ ] .r,l)0- Ow" 

— — -°° 2,499 L'.5 00 Total 

Number of schools: Iowa fi Z ~ 1 

Miss0llri 3 21 43 30 5 m 

Nel)raska 20 54 18 6 1 99 

.South Dakota 14 34 1 1 - I 60 

.,, , To,al « T79" Toe in f- 

Hcxtble scheduling: | mva . 

Missouri - _ _ j J 

Nebraska o 2 - i _ r 

South Dakota ... - 2 1 - j ^ 

Total T~ rf" j- 5— — p- —-_ — 

Team teaching: | owa , 5 15 4 _ J 

Misso,,,i - - 18 21 [ 4( - 

Nebraska 5 II 12 3 1 39 

South Dakota .... - 6 3 - . \ f 0 

TotaI C 22 "48 31 G~ TO — 

CoIIogccredit courses: Iowa - 3 10 G - 

Missouri - o 9 1 1 2 "4 

Nebraska 3 4 5 3 _ 

South Dakota .... 3 o - _ r 

To,al 3 T2 26 2iP ^I* — - 
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Number of Organizational Innovations in 
North Central Accredited Secondary Schools 
by Pupil Enrollment 
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AN OPTIMUM READING PROGRAM 

FOR GRADES K-12 AND 
SCHOOL DISTRICT ORGANIZATION 

Dr. Cecil Kipling, Jr. 

Professor of Education 
School of Education 
University of South Dakota 
Vermillion, South Dakota 

The "knowledge explosion' 1 in the world today presents increasing 
demands that its citizens be able to read with understanding, insight, and 
critical analysis, livery child who enters the public schools must have at 
his disposal an instructional program in reading from kindergarten through 
grade twelve that is designed to allow him to develop his reading potential 
to the maximum. The program must be designed to allow him to meet 
the immediate objectives of his formal education and the broader goals 
of a lifetime of reading. 

In order to provide the kind of reading instruction needed by each 
student, consideration must be given to the following: , 

1. There must be a program of reading based upon sound philosophy 
and research. 

2. Therq niust be a well-trained stall prepared to carry out the program. 
■\. There must be an organizational pattern I hat will permit the staff 

to function most effectively. 



THE READING PROGRAM WHICH MUST BE PROVIDED 

A loial reading program for children in grades Iv-12 must meet a 
number of criteria. Professional and lay people should have a personal 
commitment lo provide the best possible reading program. 

Children must be taught on levels at which they can read successfully. 

The fact that a child is in the third grade is no indication that he can 
read at third grade level. Children progress in reading at varying rates, 
just as they grow in height and weight at * ' > ying rates. Dr. Guy L. Bond, 
through considerations of test scores of pupils at the beginning of the 
school year, graphically illustrates the range of reading abilities that might 
q be found in the typical elementary classroom. 
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NORMAL RANGE OF READING ABILITY FOUND IN TYPICAL 
CLASSROOMS OF GRADES TWO THROUGH SIX AT 
THE BEGINNING OF THE SCHOOL YEAR 1 

Grade 
Level 

6.0 2.o 
5.0 2.0 

•1.0 1.7 " ~ 
3.0 1.4 ' " ~ 5.0 

2.0 U ^8 

10 2.0 3.0 4.0 5.0 6.0 7.0 8.0 9.0 ]().<) 

Range of Reading Ability 

In studying the figures, it can be noted that the range of difference in 
reading ability increases as the children progress through the elementary 
school. This increase in range between the poorest and the best reader 
in the class continues to increase as the children progress into junior and 
senior high school. 

When a large metropolitan school system surveyed the reading abilities 
of their entering freshmen and sophomores, they found that 10,000 out of 
-15,000 students were reading two to five or more years below their respective 
grades. A summary of the findings are indicated below. 



9_5 

8.1 ~ ~~~~~ 

6.5 " 



SUMMARY OF READING STATUS- 

29.7% one year or more above grade norms 

'7.1% at about grade level 

' " one year or less below grade norms 

13.7% were reading from 1.1 to 2.0 years below grade norms 

1 °- 7 % from 2.1 to 3.0 years below grade norms 

'•0% from 8.1 to 4.0 years below grade norms 

3-9% from 4.1 to 5.0 years below grade norms 

'•3% 5.1 years or more below grade norms 

When students arc promoted on a social basis, as they are in a majority 
of schools in our country, the range in reading ability can be expected to 
be as large as the illustrations above suggest. A child with an IQ of 80 
should not be expected to make as much progress as a child with a;j IO 
of 120 any more than we would expect a car traveling 80 miles an hour 

J Guy I,. Bond anil Miles A. Tinker, Reading Difficulties, Their Diagnosis and d irec- 
tion, second edition (New York: Applcton-Ccniury-Cmfts, 1907), p. 47. 

"Bernard E. Donovan, Survey of Reading Abilities of Pupils Entering the Academic 
High Schools in September, 1955 (Nc«- York: Board of Education, 1956), p. I. 
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to keep up with one going 120 miles an hour. The more hours the cars 
travel, the greater the gap Lends Lo be. The more years a child is in school, 
the w$&er the gap in reading ability. 

The most significant factor is that each teacher must he aware that 
these differences exist and that he must provide differentiated reading 
materials and assignments to keep students progressing at instructional 
levels rather thai) having them read at frustration levels. 

The classroom i.s organized so the teacher may teach effectively. 

Historically, a number of organizational patterns have been attempted. 
In almost every attempt the aim was to make the individual fit the pattern. 
Today we must he more concerned with making the pattern fit the indi- 
vidual. Xo one organizational plan or pattern for reading instruction in 
the classroom is so clearly superior to another that it should be adopted 
by all schools. Schools and teachers should be free to select the type of 
classroom organization that will best provide for the wide range of reading 
abilities and needs as suggested in the first criterion. 

Some organizational patterns that are currently being used successfully 
include: 

At the Attendance Center Level 

1. The self-contained classroom in the elementary school where reading 
is taught in each classroom by the classroom teacher. Classes often are sub- 
grouped for instruction. 

2. The departmentalized program, where reading is taught to several 
grades by one teacher who lias a specialization in reading. This plan has 
been widely used in the junior-senior high school and there has been a 
growing trend to departmentalize in the elementary school, especially at 
the intermediate grades. In some instances intermediate grades are being 
housed in one physical plant referred to as the "middle school/' 

3. The (cam leaching plan, where a team composed of a team leader, 
a senior teacher, two or more participating teachers, teacher aides, and 
clerical workers are responsible for the instruction of a larger group of 
children. Some instruction in reading may be given to the total group and 
at other times subgroups are formed in order to provide for the more 
individualized instruction. 

4. The nongraded school, where grade levels are eliminated. Children 
arc grouped according to learning needs and progress through a series 
of instructional levels. In the elementary school, the scope of the program 
may be divided into twenty levels. A child remains in a particular group 
as long as his needs are being met. 

5. The special reading achievement classes, where pupils are grouped 
for special periods according to reading achievement and regardless of 
grade placement. A student in the fourth grade may be reading with a sixth 
grade class if he has the skill to read the more advanced selections. A sixth 
grader could also read with the fourth grade class. This plan has sometimes 
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been referred to as ihc Joplin Plan. Modifications of lIic Joplin Plan are 
sometimes used when an attendance center has nniliiple grade sections. It 
a school has three third grades, the children may he shifted to various third 
grade teachers just lor the reading class period. 

At the Classroom Level 

The self-contained classroom remains the most frequent type of atten- 
dance center organization for reading. Within the self-contained classroom 
the teacher may choose one of several plans. 

1. Homogeneous grouping, where children are in small groups accord- 
ing to achievement in reading. Frequently three or more subgroups are 
used in order to narrow the range of abilities in each group. At times, all 
groups will work together.' There is a possibility of moving from group 
to group. 

2. Whole group, where an attempt is made to teach the whole class as 
a group. During a later period special practice is given those children who 
require it. This is a frequently used type of organization but is definitely 
the most unsatisfactory in terms of providing for individual differences. 

8. Individualized instruction, where each child works at his own level 
and rate of learning. Individualized reading is a type of instruction in 
which the pupil chooses books of interest to him to be read at his own 
rate. Periodic conferences with the teacher are held in order to determine 
specific skills to be developed. Another type of individualized instruction 
might be one which utilizes programmed material. Students will all use 
the same programmed materials hut will progress systematically through 
the materials at their own rates. 

A variety of materials and equipment is used. 

The First It: The Harvard Report on Heading in the FJementary 
Schools, published in 1 903, indicated that 95.4 percent of the school systems 
included in the study relied "predominantly" or "exclusively" on basal 
reading series for instruction in grades one through three and that 90 per- 
cent of the intermediate grades used the basal reader as the chief tool of 
reading instruction.-'* 

Most basal reading series have been developed by teams of reading 
specialists and are educationally sound. The beginning teacher with limited 
training in the teaching of reading is probably wise to select basal reading 
materials for use with the children in his classes. It would, however, be 
advantageous for any school to have several basal readers available from 
which the teachers may choose. The teacher can use that series or part of 
a series which best meets the needs and interests of his pupils. Only the 
most recent edition of the series should be used, as it will probably repre- 
sent latest research in the field. 
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a Mary C. Austin and Coleman Morrison, The First H: The Howard Report on Reading 
in Elementary Schools (New York: The Mamullan Company, p. D l. 
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Teachers and reading specialists should keep abreast of other approaches 
to teaching reading. They must be aware of what the various approaches 
can and cannot accomplish. Some recent approaches include: 

Programmed Reading 

Artificial Orthographies 

Linguistic Reading Materials 

Individualized Reading Approach 

Language Experience Approach 

Machines Approach 

More experienced and better trained teachers will be able to use an 
eclectic approach that will employ a greater variety of materials and equip- 
ment which have been devised for instruction in reading. Great care must 
be exercised by teachers and administrators to avoid spending funds on 
fraudulent wares which are currently being marketed. 

Adequate attention is given to sequential skill development. 

All loo frequent ' the objective of reading instruction is to cover the 
stories in the basic i< ...ler or the literature book being used. If the student 
is to have a sound foundation for reading material at increasing levels of 
difficulty, adequate attention must be given to the sequential learning of 
skills. The reading skills to be taught usually include the developing of a 
sight vocabulary, phonetic analysis, structural analysis, identifying con- 
textual clues, building vocabulary, finding the main ideas, determining sup- 
porting details, classifying and organizing information, evaluating informa- 
tion, determining inferential meanings, following directions, using the parts 
of a book, using the dictionary, and using the encyclopedia and other spe- 
cialized references. 

Although a teacher does not wait to teach structural analysis until 
a child lias been introduced to and mastered all phonetic analysis skills, 
certainly a knowledge of a number of sight words and the ability to analyze 
them phonetically would be necessary in order to divide words into syllables 
and to study their roots, prefixes, and sufixes. 

The skill program alone will not make a total reading program, but 
no reading program will ever succeed without a thorough systematic teach- 
ing of basic reading skills. 

The subject matter teachers teach the special vocabulary and reading skills 
related to their subjects. 

In the self-contained classroom, the teacher is responsible for all instruc- 
tion. The skills of reading which can best be taught in connection with 
science, mathematics, or social .studies will be taught by the same person 
who is teaching the other skills in reading class. It is possible to reinforce 
skills taught in reading in other areas of the curriculum, and to demon- 
strate how the skills learned in reading are helpful in a functional situation. 
In the middle school, junior, or senior high school, where the curriculum is 
departmentalized, it becomes imperative that each subject matter teacher 
be aware of and give instruction in the vocabulary and reading skills neces- 
sary for success in that subject. 
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Dr. Henry A. Bamraan, in his text Reading Instruction in the Secondary 
Schools, devotes several chapters to the specific reading skills which need to 
be developed in the several academic areas. 4 For example, in the social 
studies he suggests these specific skills which need to be taught: 

1. Using expanded vocabulary— technical terms, multisyllablic words, 
abstract words, general terms with new meanings. 

2. Reading and deriving meaning from long and complex sentences. 

3. Reading lor important ideas and developing skill for retention of 
relevant events and developments. 

4. Locating and evaluating materials. 

5. Comprehending a sequence of events, simultaneous events, and cause- 
effect relationships. 

6. Discriminating between fact and opinion. 

7. Drawing conclusions and making sound inferences* 

8. Developing various speeds of reading based on the types of material 
being read or the purpose for reading. 

Every teacher in the school system from kindergarten to tivelfth grade 
?nust of necessity be a teacher of reading. 

The junior high and senior high schools give systematic attention to teach- 
ing children to read better. 

In the early days of American public education, it was assumed that 
a student learned to read in the primary giades and from then on he read 
to learn. Today, we know that a student continues to refine and extend 
his learning skills throughout his years of formal schooling. Certainly, 
every junior and senior high school must give systematic attention to 
teaching students to read better. In order to accomplish this, every secon- 
dary school should provide: 

1. Developmental riding for most students. This instruction is de- 
signed to continue the refinement of the same types of skills and 
abilities that were introduced in the elementary school. This should 
be mandatory for every student in grades seven through nine and 
for selected students in grades ten through twelve. . 

2. Corrective reading for those students who are not reading up to 
capacity but have no severe reading problems. This instruction can 
be provided in the classroom by a developmental reading teacher or 
by the subject matter specialist. 

3. Ren^dial reading for those students who are seriously retarded in 
readmg and who need highly specialized diagnosis and individual 
instruction. The student may need to be taught as an individual 
in a clinic or in very small groups by a specialist. 

4. Power reading for those students who wish to achieve power in speed 
and comprehension above that normally expected at their grade 
levels. This type of reading program is especially desirable for those 



4 Henry A. Hamtnau, el al. t Reading Instruction in the Secondary Schools (New York: 
David McKay Co,, !%!), pp. IS5-5S. 
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who plan to enter college where competition is keen. These students 
will work individually with specialized materials and equipment in 
a reading improvement laboratory under supervision of a specialist. 

Children not only leain the skills of reading but also learn to enjoy reading* 
Educators have for several years considered the school library an essential 
component of a good reading program, yet many schools are operating 
without a library or with very inadequate library facilities. Every atten- 
dance center should have a well-stocked central library which will provide 
reading materials to meet the varied interests of the students enrolled in 
the center. This variety of multilevel materials should be available to accom- 
modate the wide range of reading ability found among students. Time 
should also be provided for browsing, selecting, and free reading during 
the school day. 

Suitable classroom collections can be checked out from the central 
libraries 10 accommodate varied interests related lo subjects under con- 
centrated study at the time. Traveling libraries may be necessary for use 
in sparsely settled areas. 

Children should be encouraged to start their own library collections. 
Attention should be given to paperback books, which are becoming readily 
accessible and inexpensive. Due to the large number of books which are 
published eacli year, it would be possible for a student to have a steady diet 
of mediocre books. Care must be taken to see that children are introduced 
to some of the best literature at the proper age and stage of development. 

It is recommended that every elementary school should have: 

1 . A central library. 

2. A teacher librarian (six hours of library science) or a part-time pro- 
fessionally trained librarian. 

A minimum budget of 3 to 5 percent of the total school budget for 
printed materials. 

4. An approved collection of 15 books per pupil, or 1,500 books, which- 
ever is larger. 

5. A balance of books to meet all reading levels. 

6. A balance of books to provide for informational and recreational 
needs of pupils. 

7. Classification by Dewey Decimal System. 

8. Additional materials to the above— an appropriate set of encyclo- 
pedias, unabridged dictionary, atlas, current almanac, magazines 
children's and teachers'), professional books for teachers, 

The American Library Association recommends that secondary schools 
with 200 to 550 students should have: 

1. A school library area with seating space for at least 45 to 55 students. 

2. A minimum book collection of 0,000 lo 10,000 books, 120 magazine 
subscriptions, three to six newspapers, and an extensive collection of 
pamphlets. 
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The teacher keeps records on a student's progress and passes these records 
on to the next teacher. 

As the student progresses through grades K— 152, adequate records need 
to be maintained of his progress in his acquisition of reading skills, as well 
as some record of his reading interests. It should be possible for a teacher to 
analyze the past records and be able to estimate the student's instructional 
level without a loss of valuable time. Such records should be confidential. 

Most commercially developed forms do not include adequate informa- 
tion on reading. A special reading profile sheet could be developed and 
inserted in the cumulative record folder. The record should include infor- 
mation concerning: 

!. Reading expectancy levels based cn I,Q. and/or capacity test results. 

2. Reading achievement test scores. 

*{. Diagnostic test results. 

•1. Informal test results. 

5. Record of basic readers or other reading materials which the student 

has used (levels of materials must be recorded). 
f>. Record of books and materials the student has read independently. 
More complete case studies will need to be developed for the students 
who are referred to special classes or clinics for reading instruction. 

!f a student transfers to another school the records should be forwarded. 

Parents are kept informed about the reading program. 

The teacher as the professional person does and should play the major 
role in leaching the student to read. However, some parents often desire 
to assist the teacher in the reading instruction. The child is only in school 
six hours a day for 180 days in the school year. The parents have much more 
contact with the student than the teacher. The parents .should be kept 
informed about the reading program and should be briefed as to how they 
can help. 

There are many things which parents can do in creating a desire on 
the part of the student to read, as well as helping him to develop a positive 
attitude concerning the value of reading. Some activities whic h parents can 
be responsible for include: 

1. Reading extensively to the student, starting early in the pre-school 
years and continuing as the child begins and progresses in school. The 
child's reading interest is usually two or more years beyond his read- 
ing ability. Even after a student is in junior and senior high school 
there can be oral reading sessions where the student participates as 
a member of the family's reading team, 

2. Relating the child's reading to his interests, encouraging the child 
to pursue his interests uul to develop new ones. Help him to find 
reading material relating to his interests. 

3. Providing many books and other reading materials in the home. 

1. Giving the child as many background experiences as possible. Every 
first-hand experience will aid the student in acquiring an interpreta- 
tive ability in reading, 
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5. Setting nn example by reading themselves. 

(>. Keeping the student well and rested. A tired, irritable student is not 
ready to read. Avoid absences. 

7. Keeping informed about his child's progress in reading. Make the 
parent-teacher conference really count. Ask the teacher i£ there is 
anything special that he can do, 

8. Praising the student for his accomplishments in reading. Remember 
that learning to read is a difficult task-more difficult for some than 
for others. Help cadi child set reasonable goals for himself and then 
accept what he can do. Avoid comparing one child unfavorably with 
others in his family. 

<). Trying not to become tense or outwardly worried about his child's 
reading. Students reflect this tenseness, and this complicates the 
problem, 

10. As the chile' progresses through school and home work becomes more 
frequent, providing a proper place and time to study, 

THE STAFF NECESSARY TO PROVIDE THE PROGRAM 

Every child should have a regular classroom teacher who has adequate 
preparation. The International Reading Association believes that classroom 
teachers of reading should possess a bachelor's degree, including courses in 
child or adolescent psychology, educational psychology, educational measure- 
ment, and child or adolescent literature. 

The elementary teachers should have a minimum of six semester hours 
in accredited reading courses. The courses should cover the following areas: 

General Background 

—The nature of language 
—Psychology of the reading process 

-Interrelationship of activities and outcomes in the four language 
arts 

—Nature and scope of the reading program 

Reading Skills and Abilities 
—Vocabulary development 
—Pre-reading readiness abilities 
—Readiness for reading at any level 
-Word recognition skills (including word analysis) 
-Reading comprehension abilities, including critical reading 
—Interpretive oral reading 

Diagnosis and Remedial Teaching 

—Techniques for evaluation of progress 

-Difficulties frequently experienced by children in learning to read 
-Diagnostic techniques that can be used by the classroom teacher 
-Differentiation of instruction to fit individual capabilities 
—Corrective methods for use in the classroom 
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Organi'ution of the Reading Program 
—Classroom organization for reading 
—Varied approaches lo reading instruction 
—Planning a reading lesson 

Materials 

—Knowledge and use of basic and supplementary materials of instruc- 
tion 

—Selection of suitable reading materials 
—Knowledge of children's literature 

Application of Reading Skills 

—Skills needed for reading in content fields 
—Qualities to be appreciated in literature 
—Fostering lifetime use of reading 

The secondary teachers who are primarily responsible for developmental 
reading should have one or more courses in reading which cover the fol- 
lowing areas: 

General Background 

—The nature of language 

—The psychology of the reading process 

—Interrelationship of activities and outcome in teaching the four 

language arts 
—Overview of reading in ihe elementary school 
—Nature and scope of the reading program at the secondary level 

Reading Skills and Abilities 

—Readiness for reading at the secondary level 
—Word recognition skills 
—Vocabulary development 
— Interpretative oral reading 
—Critical reading 

—Improvement of silent reading and reading rate 

Diagnosis and Remedial Teaching 
—Evaluation of pupil progress 

-Dilferentiation of instruction to challenge individuals, including 
diagnosis and correction of student problems 

Organization of the Reading Program 

—Varied approaches to reading instruction at the secondary level 

Materials 

—Materials of reading instruction 

Application of Reading Skills 

—Varying* the approach to reading 
—Reading in specific content areas 
—Reading a variety of mass media 
—Qualities to be appreciated in literature 
—Fostering lifetime use of reading 
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position to oiler consultant service and to assist in the development of effec- 
tive in-service programs in the public schools, as well as having respon- 
sibility for the reading courses taken by pre-servicc teachers. Both programs 
should benefit mutually from such an arrangement. 



THE ORGANIZATIONAL PATTERNS NECESSARY 
FOR AN OPTIMUM READING PROGRAM 

The basis for a sound reading program begins in the individual class- 
room with the classroom teacher. The teacher in turn operates within 
the attendance center to which he is assigned with the aid of the special 
programs and services provided at that level. As in other areas of instruc- 
tion, not all programs and services in reading can be provided at the atten- 
dance center level. Some can most efficiently and economically be provided 
for at the- administrative district level, some at an intermediate unit level, 
and others at the state and national levels. Presented below are the programs 
and services in the area of reading instruction which can best be provided 
at each level. 

Every Elementary Attendance Center Should Provide 

developmental reading instruction at all levels. 

. ... woll-qualified classroom teachers with at least six semester hours in 
accredited reading courses. 

a reading specialist to work with the 10 to 15 percent of the student 

body who may need remedial work outside the classroom. If the attendance 
center is small, he may work with more than one center, 

a variety of instructional materials in reading and the content fields 

to meet the varied needs and interests of the pupils in the school. 

room libraries to meet the immediate interests of the students. 

a central library to meet the wide range of interests and reading 

abilities of the students enrolled. 

Every Secondary Attendance Center Should Provide 

developmental reading instruction for all seventh, eighth, and ninth 

grade students. Instruction in developmental reading should also be pro- 
vided for those tenth, eleventh, and twelfth grade students who can profit 
from such instruction. This instruction may be given by the English or 
core teachers. 

instruction in specific reading skills demanded by their respective 

subjects by all teachers in the content areas. Instruction^ materials of vary- 
ing degrees of difficulty must be made available in each subject area. 

a reading laboratory with a reading specialist in charge to provide 

for remedial reading instruction. The reading laboratory should also be 
available for the superior students who desire more advanced instruction 
in reading skills. 

... . a central library to provide for the wide variety of reading interests 
and ability represented by the students enrolled. 
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Every Administrative District Should Provide 

.... a reading specialist at the administrative level who will be respon- 
sible for coordinating all reading piograms in the elementary and secondary 
attendance venters in the district. 

.... an in-service program for all teachers responsible for developmental 
reading. This in-service program would be designed to supplement the pie- 
service training and keep teachers abreast of new research and instructional 
material. 

....an in-service program for all teachers of the content fields to pre- 
pare them to teach effectively the reading skills needed in their areas of 
specialization. Many of these teachers will not have had previous instruc- 
tion in this area. 

adequate consultation in die development of Title J reading pro- 
grams in the eligible attendance centers. 

adequate supervision for the central libraries in the various attend- 
ance centers. This will be needed especially where teacher-librarians arc 
concerned. Central purchasing of books should be utilized for most eco- 
nomical expenditure of die local library budget as well as Title U funds. 

a central distribution point for reading tests, materials, and equip- 
ment which would not necessarily be needed in every attendance center. 
These materials could probably be handled by the multi-media center. 

an adequate testing program in each attendance center. Testing 

services not available at this level could possibly be secured at the inter- 
mediate unit level. 

.... reading clinic services neded by the approximately 3 to 5 percent 
of the students involved. Jf such service is not available at this level, it 
should be secured from the intermediate unit or a nearby college or uni- 
versity. 

action research in reading in each of the attendance centers. 

Every Intermediate Unit Should Provide 

.... reading consultant service to the reading specialists on the stall? of 
the administrative districts in the area. It is possible in some areas that this 
.service may he provided by a consultant-professor who is employed jointly 
by an area college or university and the intermediate unit. 

....adequate psychological services not provided by the administrative 
district. Again these services might be provided in conjunction with area 
colleges or universities. 

.... adequate reading clinic services which are not provided for by .small 
administrative units. These services might be in cooperation with an area 
college or university. 

specialized in-service programs where outstanding leaders in the 

field are brought into a central locality for short-term workshops. 

stimulation for innovation in the area of reading instruction. Ade- 
quate evaluation of innovative programs should be conducted before these 
programs are recommended for mass .utilization. 
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Every State Department of Public Instruction Should Provide 

a reading specialist on the staff who will coordinate all the activities 

related to reading within the state. He will serve as a consultant to admin- 
istrative districts, and intermediate units in their relationships with the 
U.S. Office of Education, and advise and assist the State Title I director in 
relation to reading projects, 

the psychological services not adequately provided for by the 

administrative district or by the intermediate unit. 

direction and coordination of research and dissemination of infor- 
mation related to reading. 

The U.S. Office of Education Should Provide 

.... through the national office or through the various regional labora- 
tories, basic research that will lead to continued improvement of instruction 
in reading. 

continued support of the summer institute programs as well as 

the graduate fellowship programs for the preparation of reading teachers 
and specialists. 

continued support of educationally sound Title 1 reading projects 

for the educationally deprived. 

help in establishing and financing reading clinics iu those sparsely 

populated and economically deprived areas of the nation which cannot be 
adequately supported through local initiative, 

SUMMARY 

In order to provide the kind of reading instruction needed by each 
student 12. consideration must be given to the following: 

J, THERE Mt\ST UK A PROGRAM OF R KADI NO HAS El) UPON SOUND PHILOSOPHY 
AND RESEARCH. 

....Children will be taught on levels at which thev can read success- 
fully 

Classrooms are organized so the teacher can teach effectively 

A variety of materials and equipment is used 

Adequate attention is given to sequential skill development 

Subject matter teachers teach the special vocabulary and reading 

skills related to their subjects 
Junior and senior high schools continue die systematic program of 

skill building begun in the elementary grades 
Children learn not only the skills of reading but also enjoyment 

of reading 

Children with extreme disabilities as well as the superior readers 

are adequately provided for 
Individual records are maintained and these records are passed 

on to the next teacher 
Parents are considered as part of the team and kept informed about 

the readme* nmor.nn 



II. There must bk a staff adequately prepared to carry out the 

PRORGAM. 

.... Elementary teachers have a minimum of six semester hours in 
accredited reading courses 

....Secondary teachers who are primarily responsible for develop- 
mental reading have at Jeast one course in the area of reading 

.... All teachers of the content fields assume responsibility for teach- 
ing reading skills necessary for success in those subjects. Training 
of these teachers may require an in-service program. & 

.... Reading specialist must have a master's degree with a major empha- 
sis in reading. Specialists must be available to teach remedial read- 
ing, supervise leading laboratories, and conduct in-service pro- 
grams. r 

....Consultant-professors with advanced training in reading could 
be employed jointly by public schools and institutions of higher 
education for pre-service and in-service training of classroom 
teachers and reading specialists. 

HI. There must be an organizational pattern that will permit the 

STAFF TO FUNCTION MOST EFFECTIVELY. 

Every Elementary Attendance Center Should Provide 
developmental reading instruction for all 

.... a reading specialist to work with students in remedial reading out- 
side the classroom 
a variety of instructional materials 

... a room library to meet the immediate interests of students 
.... a central library to meet the wide range of interests and abilities 
Every Secondary Attendance Center Should Provide 
.... developmental reading for all 6th-7th-8th grade students and those 

in grades 9-12 who can profit from such instruction 
•- ..adequate instruction in reading skills peculiar to each academic 
area 
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....a reading laboratory for remedial and power reading instruction 

Every Administrative District Should Provide 

.... a leading specialist to coordinate all reading programs 

.... an in-service program to keep all teachers abreast of new research 

and instructional materials 
.... a central distribution point for reading tests, materials, and equip- 
ment 1 
.... an adequate testing program 

action research in reading in each attendance center 

Every Intermediate Center Should Provide 
... consultant service to reading specialists on the staffs of adminis- 
trative districts in the area 
.... psychological services not provided by the administrative districts 
stimulation for innovation in the area of reading instruction 
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Every State Department of Public Instruction Should Provide 

a reading specialist to coordinate all the activities related to read- 
ing within the state 

psychological services not adequately provided for by other admin- 
istrative units 

direction and coordination of research and dissemination of infor- 
mation 

The U.S. Office of Education Should Provide 

stimulation of basic research that will lead to continued improve- 
ment in reading instruction 

institutes and fellowship programs' for the preparation of reading 

teachers and specialists 

continued support of Title I projects for the educationally deprived 

help in establishing and financing of reading clinics in sparsely 

populated and economically deprived areas 
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VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL EDUCATION 

AND 

SCHOOL DISTRICT ORGANIZATION 

Dr. ByrI Shoemaker 
Past President America Vocational Association 
Director Division of Vocational Education 
The State Department of Education 
Columbus, Ohio 

INTRODUCTION 

Throughout the nation, there is a massive expansion in the area of voca- 
tional and technical education— a massive expansion, encouraged and sup- 
ported by government, business, industry, school administrators, parents, and 
students. This growth of interest is indicated in the raw figures on the 
growth of programs throughout the nation. 

In 1963 there was a total of 4,217,198 youth and adults served by voca- 
tional education programs reported to the Division of Vocational Education 
in the U. S. Office of Education. Preliminary figures for the fiscal year just 
closing as of July 1, 1967, show an enrollment for that year of slightly over 
7,000,000. 7 

This phenomenal growth in vocational education programs and the 
projected growth based on facilities already under construction point to the 
fact that vocational education is being accepted truly as an important part 
of the total educational program and as one of the weapons in the war on 
social and economic problems that have faced every great civilization. The 
further growth o£ vocational education is predicted on the basis of the 
continuation of our technological evolution and the interest throughout our 
nation in overcoming some of the social problems that no civilization has 
ever solved. 

The growth in productivity during the industrial revolution was brought 
about by making men slaves to machines. The technological evolution which 
we are undergoing is freeing men from that slavery. The price of this free- 
dom is increased knowledge and skills required to serve as master of the 
machines. The jobs that will be available in the world of today and to- 
morrow will be for people who "know something" and "can do something; 1 
The man who earns his living with his back is going out of business. 

Our society is also determined to bring the benefits of that society to all 
citizens, including those who in previous societies were considered "un- 
fortunates" and were only tolerated as a necessary evil. As efforts are made 
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10 integrate all peopi regardless of race, creed, or color into the mainstream 
of our economic life, it has become increasingly evident that education is a 
ladder from ihe pit ol' poverty for most of the unfortunate people, and that 
vocational education provides many important rungs on that ladder. 

As vocational education becomes increasingly important in our economy 
and as increased efforts are made to bring the benefits of such programs to 
more vouth ami adults, it is important that careful consideration be given 
to the types of vocational education programs and the program organiza^ 
lion which can best perform the tasks assigned to it. 

This position paper suggests some principles and practices of vocational 
and technical education for the public education system. 

IDENTIFYING VOCATIONAL AND TECHNICAL EDUCATION 

The terms "vocational education" and "technical education" often are 
used interchangeably in public education to describe the same types of 
programs. Within the framework of this description, however, the terms 
wilf be used to describe companion programs, but programs which have 
different goals and different purposes, and serve different types of occupa- 
tions. 

There are no legal definitions of these terms, so it cannot be said that 
anyone is using; them incorrectly. However, if we want to talk about two 
different types of education, both related to occupations in business and 
industry, it is feasible to define these terms to identify these different levels, 

A definition or description of vocational education concerned with 
skilled level occupations in the areas of construction, maintenance, repair, 
servicing and production can be worded as follows: 

The primary purpose of vocational education is to equip persons for 
useful employment. The program is designed to serve the needs of people 
in two distinct groups: first, adults who have entered upon, and, second, 
youth and adults who are preparing to enter, occupations in agriculture, 
business, homemaking, distribution, trade, and industrial fields requiring 
less than a college degree. 

Vocational education helps to give definite purpose and meaning to 
education by relating it to occupational goals. It provides the technical 
knowledge and work skills necessary for employment, but it is more in- 
clusive than train 1 for job skills. It develops abilities, attitudes work 
habits, and ap~,re iat > >n S which contribute to a satisfying and productive 
life. 

Vocational educaLVui contributes to the general educational needs of 
youth, such as c hizensdip. respect for others, and acceptance of responsibili- 
ties; but it niakr-s its unique contribution in the field of the preparation for 
work. U is a p«rnt of : -veil-rounded program of studies aimed at develop* 
ing qualified effic ient workers. It recognizes that the American worker should 
be competent— -onomu ally, socially, emotionally, physically, and in n civic 
sense. 
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The uniqueness of vocational education programs in our public schools 
is in their contribution to the skills and technical knowledge required for 
employment. Recognizing t lie needs ol youth and adults lor instruction in a 
field of occupations, no public high school or public school system can be 
classified as comprehensive unless the educational oflerings include a com- 
prehensive vocational education program to serve youth and adults. 

T echnical education, on the other hand, as the term will be used in this 
report, is concerned with design, development, testing, supervision, or mid- 
management functions. The technician does not replace the professional 
person or the skilled worker. He does, however, enable the professional per- 
son lo work at his highest level of educational training by providing sup- 
portive services. The technician also enables the skilled worker to function 
eflectiyely and economically through coordinative and interpretive func- 
tions which he serves between the professional and the skilled worker. 

Technical education is a new level ol education in keeping with our tech- 
nological revolution and the changing needs of both people and business 
and industry in our economy. This new icvel of education is planned to 
prepare para-professionals in two-year post-high school programs to support 
the professional people in engineering, business, agriculture, distribution, 
health, and public service occupations. .Such para-professionals can be pre- 
pared in two-year post-high school technical education programs to work 
in a team relationship with both the professional people and the people at 
i tie skilled or vocational levels ol employment. 

Both vocational and technical education may at times be lumped under 
the one term "vocational education/' since the Vocational Education Act of 
lflfiH and Title VIII of the National Defense Education Act, establishing 
Title III of the Georgc-Barden Act, both include technical education as a 
part of the overall vocational education function. It is essential, however, 
that these two separate functions be identified clearly for one purpose; the 
curriculum, facilities, instructional materials, student goals, and minimum 
levels for successful achievement are normally different. 

BASIS FOR VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

Even the early theorists in the area of education, while lacking the sup- 
port of educational psychology, recognized and understood the need for an 
experience-centered curriculum. Rousseau, Frocbel,and Pestalozzi all pointed 
toward the need to involve the children's ongoing experiences in life within 
the learning process. 

During these early days, however, there was little necessity for vocational 
education, since the learning ol work skills was a function of the family or 
the ongoing society in which they lived. The emphasis placed upon the 
importance of the relating of the child's home and work experiences, in 
terms of his school work, was based on the necessity of using such an experi- 
ence base as support for the teaching of reading, writing, arithmetic, and 
other basic educational functions important to the changing society. 
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Vocational gradient's have greater accumulated earnings over the eleven- 
year period covered by the survey than do academic course graduates with 
no college education. 

About . r >0 percent of the vocational graduates enter into the trades for 
which trained or highly related occupations. Another 15 percent enter 
occupations that are somewhat relaied to the trade studied in high school. 

The percentage of vocational graduates who enter the trades for which 
trained rises and falls with the general level of the U.S. economy. In the 
recession year of 1958, only 28 percent of the graduates entered the trades 
for which they were trained. 

Negro vocational graduates have more difficulty getting their first full- 
time job, enjoy substantially less employment security, earn significantly 
less pay. and are much less likely to enter the trade for which trained 
than whixe vocational graduates. Fewer than 17 percent of the Negro 
graduates were able to get their first full-time job in the trade for which 
trained. (It should be noted that lack of enrollment is probably due to 
tl-' lack of opportunity for employment for youth of the minority race in 
sk.Ued occupations during the period of time covered by the study.) 

Of the vocational graduates who obtained jobs in the trade for which 
trained in high school, 50 percent reported they were "exceptionally well 
prepared." Another 45 percent reported "on the whole, well prepared." 

There is very little mobility among vocational course graduates. Less than 
three percent obtained their first full-time job by moving to another city. 
Eleven years after graduation, 87 percent still reside and work in the city 
in which they went to school. Another ten percent have made only one 
new city move in the eleven -year period. 

A comparison of vocational and academic graduates without a college 
education reveals no difference in conversational interests, leisuretime 
activities, and affiliation with community organizations. The findings con- 
tradict the contention that the vocational graduates are more poorly 
educated than academic graduates from the standpoint of education of 
the "whoJi* person." 

V^Jfe f : iy 15 percent of the vocational graduates went to college, about 
42 percent reported having had some type of fGrmal post -high school 
education. Most attended private and public adult-level trade and tech- 
nical schools and company courses. 

A review also of the Manpower Development and Training programs 
which grow out of expressed needs for employment on the part of business 
and industry points to a high correlation between programs organized on 
this basis and the ongoing vocational programs called "traditional" within 
the public schools. 

Every set of goals for education, starting from the seven cardinal prin- 
ciples of education, following through the ten imperative needs of youth and 
the developmental needs of youth as expressed by Havighurst, have in- 
dicated vocational education as one of the goals of education for those youth 
who are not preparing for college. Preparation for a vocation has often been 
established as a goal of education, but ignored in terms of implementation 
in our secondary schools and post-secondary institutions. 
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Public education has continued to ignore the earlier maturity of our 
youth and the importance of goal-centered education for them as they reach 
the important age of 16. We have recognized the need for changes in edu- 
cation at the point of their physiological change at age 12 or H$, but have 
failed to give consideration to perhaps the even more important psycho- 
logical change at age 16. Acceptance of the premise that the theory under- 
lying vocational education is sound imposes a responsibility to look tor 
practices implementing the theories. 

ECONOMIC BASIS FOR THE NEED OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

The industrial revolution brought on the new age of productivity, pro- 
viding more goods and more services to more people. While this revolu- 
tion relieved the backs of men from the drudgery of heavy labor, in many 
cases it made men slaves to machines, with the men feeding the machines 
raw material and hauling oil' the completed work. While skilled occupa- 
tions were always important and a skilled worker, except in the depression 
of the 1930 s, was always in demand, the mass of unskilled and semi-skilled 
jobs within industry permitted youth the opportunity of graduating from 
high school, entering an unskilled job, and then working on the unskilled 
job until he could obtain a higher position or earn a living at the produc- 
tion-type job. 

Our economy is now undergoing a technological evolution in which man 
has become the master of the machine, rather than the slave. The price of 
this change is increased skill and technical knowledge in available jobs and 
the loss of the unskilled job. Secretary of Labor Wirtz made the challenge 
of the technological age clear in the following statement before a general 
subcommittee on education in Congress: 

There was « place in the old work force for the boy or girl who left 
high school, either dropping out, or with a diploma in hand, and entered 
the work force with no skilled training. He or she could, and did take an 
unskilled job and worked up from there. Now, such jobs are vanishing, 
and so. today, there arc 700,000 sixteen- to twenty-year-olds out of work 
and out of school. Every American youngster has to be given today, as a 
part of his education, some know-how about making a living, which 
means for a great many of them, vocational education. 

A review of a June, 1965, report on unemployment in a midwestern state 
reveals that when the unemployment of males is considered by each cate- 
gory, the largest percentage of unemployment exisits among the youth be- 
tween the ages of Hi and 24, and that the vast majority of the unemployed 
in this category are classed as unskilled workers. A study by the State Un- 
employment Service of the unemployed youth in this age range indicated 
that 89.4 percent of this group had absolutely no skills to sell to an em- 
ployer. The facts point to the great need in the youth group for preparatory 
training for employment. 

The need for upgrading courses for employed workers is in evidence, 
particularly for the worker 35 years of age or older. Both upgrading and re- 
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training courses are important for tlie worker in the 45 years of age and 
over category. 

Looking at the pattern for women, we find again that unemployment is 
highest among the unskilled youth group. A review of the unemployed youth 
pattern would indicate that there is a need for training girls in occupations 
other than clerical and business occupations. Consideration should be given 
lor the training ol girls and women as cosmetologists, dental assistants, 
medical assistants, laboratory assistants, and in technical areas, as, food 
service, food management, and child care workers, etc. 

A study of the employment pattern within one midwestcrn state in- 
dicates that in the 1960 census, 7.0 percent of the jobs in the work force 
were classed as professional, requiring a baccalaureate degree or higher in 
the field of education. This analysis of jobs available matched the study of 
the census data which indicated that 7.2 percent of the adults above the 
age of 21 had a baccalaureate degree from a college or university. As 
projections indicate that the 7.1) percent of professional jobs in our work 
force won Id increase to 1 1 to 1 2 percent by 1970, simple arithmetic would 
indicate that 8N percent of our people are going to be employed in jobs 
which do not recjuire a baccalaureate degree. 

A further study dealing witli student educational patterns within this 
same midwestcrn state reveals that for every 100 students entering the first 
grade, 75 will graduate from the ninth grade. ?i2 will start to college, and 
14 will finish college. The 14 finishing college may be the most important 
in terms of our economic and cultural growth, but the other 8fi are also 
important to our economy and our democracy. Vocational and technical 
education is concerned with the 8(i percent who will enter employment 
without a baccalaureate degree. 

It is a professional person's desire and an administrator's obligation to 
project his plans as far into the future as possible. It is difficult, however, 
to talk now about the preparation of youth and adults for jobs to be avail- 
able in 1980. It is true that for some the academic studies will enhance their 
dnances for employment. The problem, however, is stated succinctly by 
Grant Venn in the book entitled Man, Education and Work, published by 
the American Council on Education. 

Their assumption seems lo be that the best and only necessary prepara- 
tion for a job today is the longest possible immersion in academic and 
professional subjects. 

This assumption at once fails to heed the factor of youth unemploy- 
ment and misapprehends the relevance of general education. The liberal 
or academic studies do enhance* the long-range civic and occupational 
competence of a person; they do not, at least below the baccalaureate 
degree level, and as a rule, qualify young people for meaningful job 
entry. The technological work world is one of specialization and sophisti- 
cated skills, and being a "bright young man" cuts relatively little ice with 
employers looking for skills to do some specific kind of work. 

It is impossible for those of us in vocational education to project the job 
pattern in 1980. It is within our range of abilities, however, to provide for 
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sound entrance programs today, and to encourage a flexible curriculum, 
flexible facilities, and flexible program offerings for those vocational edu- 
cation programs now functioning within our individual states. 

Vocational education isjiot the total answer to the overall unemploy- 
ment problem resulting from cyclical and structural changes in our employ- 
ment pattern. Vocational education is one of the answers for the unemployed 
persons who wish to re-enter the labor market and for those in high school 
or post-high school levels preparing to enter the labor market for the first 
time. I would predict that when the answer to unemployment is found, 
vocational education will have a prominent part in the solution. This pre- 
diction is based upon the fact that the new technological evolution, brought 
about by automation, has placed a premium upon preparation in skills and 
technical knowledge for new jobs and has diminished the need for the un- 
skilled worker. 

As our nations government works frantically to develop a "Great 
Society," a greater and greater reliance is being placed upon the concept 
of education as the only ladder out of a continuous poverty cycle. 

AREAS OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

Agriculture 

Vocational agriculture education offered in die high schools and area 
vocational schools, and technical agriculture education offered at the tech- 
nical institutes provide a source of trained people necessary for the agricul- 
ture industry of a state. Vocational agriculture education is offered in most 
rural schools. Specialized programs in horticulture, agricultural eo^iipment 
mechanics, and non-farm agricultural business and service often can be 
made available only in area vocational schools and in some of the area 
vocational centers of our major cities. The teaching of skills, knowledge, 
and abilities necessary for employment in production and non-production 
occupations is available to both high school and post-high school students. 
The high school program through organized class instruction, laboratory 
experience, and supervised occupational on-the-job experience provides the 
student with the basic principles in agricultural production, mechanics, 
management, and leadership. The specialized technical and related instruc- 
tion given to the eleventh and twelfth year students prepares the students 
to enter semi-skilled and skiiled occupations in agriculture, including 
farming. 

The adult programs in vocational education and agriculture include 
organized instructional programs for young and adult farmers and others 
who engage in non-farm agricultural occupations. Manpower programs are 
conducted for training and retraining individuals for production and non- 
production agriculture. Special emphasis is often given to the young and 
adult farmer programs in the area of farm business planning and analysis 
from which management decisions are evolved, 
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Home Economics 

Vocational home economics today has two purposes in education- (I) io 
train lor Iiomcmaking and family living, and (2) to train lor occupations 
chreetcd toward gamlnl employment. The major areas of Iiomcmaking in- 
struction at the secondary level include personal anil family relationships, 
home management, consumer competence and responsibility,' care and guid- 
ance of children, selec tion and care of ihe house and its furnishings. clothiii" 
lor individuals of the family, and food for the family. 

The programs assist women in c arrying out ineir dual role of homemaker 
aud wage earner through services of the adult education program. Through 
such adult programs, parent education is provided Tor both men and women. 

The training of youth and adults lor wage earning occupations under 
vocational home economics which recpu're home economics knowledge and 
skills and which lead directly to employment is another function of the 
program. Such training programs prepare persons to be child care workers, 
clothing service workers, food service assistants, homemakers' assistants tor 
homes and nursing homes, etsc. Wage earning programs in home economics 
are developed at the secondary, adult, and technical levels. 

Business and Office Education 

Business and oil ice education programs have been common in die public 
schools from the junior high school on. Too often, however, such programs 
have been a combination of personal use and practical arts, or exploratory 
June nous, and only a limited effort at vocational preparation. A major cilorl 
in most such business programs has been in the area of stenography. 

Vocational business and office education programs can be established 
normally lor the last two years of high school and' in post-high school tech- 
nical centers to prepare youth and adults for entrance into employment or 
lor upgrading into a higher level job. 

Vocational business and office education programs are being developed 
based upon occupational goals of the students and providing sufficient depth 
for preparation for entrance into employment. Seven vocational areas have 
been identified in the held of business and office education, providing op- 
portunities for vocational training in this field in keeping with different 
interests and different ability levels. Six vocational areas are bookkeeping 
clerical, ollice machines, data processing, secretarial, and stenographic. ' 

As in all areas of vocational education, all of the technical education 
level programs are at the post-high school centers. 

Distributive Education 

The distributive education program is concerned with the preparation of 
people for employment in the areas of retailing, wholesaling, or service. Such 
programs are normally organized as cooperative programs and offered to 
juniors and seniors in the public schools as a service to high school students. 
In such cooperative programs, the students spend half of the day in school 
and half of the clay working in a business establishment in an occupation 
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Technical Education 

Throughout this paper, reference has been made to technical education 
as an integral part of a total vocational and technical education program, 
and reference has been made to technical education as a post-high school 
program relating to the broad occupational areas. There is an evident need 
throughout the nation for an expansion of this relatively new field in edu- 
cation, an area of education more practical than the professional and more 
theoretical than the vocational; an area of education worthy of a unique 
position within the pattern of education, not as a watering down of pro- 
fessional education, and not as an upward extension of vocational educa- 
tion, but as a unique level of education tr> prepare persons for new levels 
of employment in business, industry, agriculture, distribution, health, and 
the social sciences as para-professionals in a team relationship with a pro- 
fessional. This need is based upon the increasing requirements in the pro- 
fessional field, changes of assignment in the professional field, and the 
shrinking percentage of professional persons in the population. 

Technical education is a segment of education that is growing in keeping 
with our technological evolution and with the changed needs of both people 
and business and industry in our economy. This level of education is 
planned to prepare para-professional people in two-year post-high school 
programs to work in a team relationship with both the professional people 
and the people at the skilled or vocational levels of employment. 

Technical education is concerned with design, development, testing, 
supervision, or mid-management functions. The technician does not replace 
the professional person or the skilled worker. He does, however, enable the 
professional person to work at his highest level of education and enables 
the skilled worker to function effectively and economically through the co- 
ordinative and interpretive functions which he serves between the profes- 
sional and the skilled worker. 

Examples of the team relationship of the technical level of employment 
are as follows: 

A. Industrial 

Professional— Mechanical Engineer 
Technical— Tool and Die Designer 
Skilled— Tool and Die Maker 
Semi-Skilled— Drill Press Operator 

B. Business 

Professional— Accountant (College Graduate) 

Technical— Business Data Computer Programmer 

Skilled— Unit Record Operator 

Semi-Skilled-Clerk 
The possibilities for program development in the field of technical edu- 
cation are limitless. Wherever there is a profession, and wherever the pro- 
fession will accept a para-professional, two-year post-high school technical 
programs can be organized to prepare such p-ira-professionals. 
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PURPOSES OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

As indicated earlier, the unique function of vocational and technical 
education in the total pattern of education is to piepare youth and adults 
lor employment. The concept of preparing a person for employment, how- 
ever, now must go heyond the concept of providing skills and technical 
knowledge necessary for entrance into employment. Vocational and tech- 
nical education must accept the responsibility of preparing persons for era- 
payability. Skills and technical knowledge are essential and basic to employ- 
meiit, but our modern society places additional demands upon the person 
desiring to enier business and industry. 

These additional concerns involve literacy, mental and physical health 
work habits and attitudes, interpersonal relationships, motivation, and ac- 
ceptance of responsibilities of citizenship in his place of employment and in 
hi.s community. 

-Since the original vocational education act in 1918, vocational education 
has assumed a responsibility lor services to different age levels of students. 
Skill level programs were offered for high school youth in the areas of aeri- 
culture, distribution, homemakir , and trade and industrial education For 
those students with average or better I.Q.'s, post-high school vocational pro- 
grams were offered on a preparatory basis, but such programs have not been 
as numerous as the vocational programs for high school youth, even though 
our changing patterns of employment and the growing unemployed group 
in the ranks of the unemployed present a social problem. Additionally, voca- 
iiomilly, vocational education has served in a commendable manner the 
employed adults who need instruction for upgrading and apprentices who 
need related technical instruction. Vocational education, however, tended to 
ignore the needs of the less able students, the needs of the unemployed 
adults, and (lie need for a massive expansion of vocational education op- 
portunities in a variety of occupations. 

The Vocational Education Act of 1963 and the Manpower Development 
and Training Act of 1963 both pointed the way toward a broad expansion, 
not only in the numbers enrolled in vocational education, but also in the 
responsibilities to be assumed by public vocational education if it is to 
prevent the establishment of a national system of vocational education. 

Under the National Defense Education Act of 1958, which predated the 
(wo acts mentioned above, vocational education was given the impetus to 
expand the area of post-high school technical education for the more able 
out-of-school youth and adults. Vocational education accepted the respon- 
sibility to add this very desirable program to the vocational education 
offerings without a question. 

The two 1963 acts mentioned above directed vocational education to 
become more concerned with the underprivileged, the unemployed, and the 
disadvantaged people in terms of the .great social needs of our modern 
economy. Vocational education, therefore, now has the responsibility of 
serving socially and economically deprived students, the less able and the 
underachievers, the average students, and the above average students. Voca- 
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tional educators have been directed 10 have a concern not only for i he 
skills and technical knowledges of youth, but also tor the physical, menial, 
social, economic, and educational needs of youth and adults. 

One State Superintendent of Public Instruction placed the challenge 
before his Division of Vocational Education staff in this manner: "Yes, I 
know that you cannot enroll low ability students in a high-skill vocational 
program; but my challenge to you is to develop a vocational program to 
meet the needs of the less able student." The opportunity to serve the 
socially and economically disadvantaged and less able and underachieving 
students provides a challenge to the field of vocational education. With 
state and fed; .-ml funds providing the flexibility for programming, includ- 
ing the opportunity to provide paid employment under the work-study 
program of the Vocational Education Act of I9fi3 to those students who 
need money to stay in school, many stales arc making progress in the estab- 
lishment of programs planned specifically for this group. Such programs are 
based on preparation for occupations within the ability and interest range of 
l lie group to he served. Programs planned for the less able and tinder- 
achievers normally point toward the semi-skilled or single-skill occupations 
and are identified as occupational level programs so as to place them in a 
proper perspective with the vocational skill level and the technical level 
programs. 

Experiences with dropouts enrolled voluntarily in a residential center 
established with the help of Manpower Development and Training funds at 
the Youngslown Air Force Rase, near Yonngstown, Ohio, revealed the fact 
that over 50 percent of such dropouts had measurable physical rehabilita- 
tion problems that had never been considered during the school career of 
the youth. As a result of this finding, an effort is being made to establish a 
rehabilitation evaluation unit in cooperation with each area vocational 
school established in Ohio. 

Experiences with a work laboratory giving work experience to less able 
youth prior lo placement in business and industry in a semi- or single- 
skill occupation, combined with the concepts learned at the residential 
center referred to above, have given birth to the idea of a center for school 
disoriented youth for l he major cities in Ohio. Plans for the center en- 
vision a program oriented heavily toward rehabilitation. 

The purposes established for vocational education arc broad enough to 
be concerned with the needs of any youth or adult desiring preparation for 
employment, retraining for re-entry into the labor force, or upgrading for 
the employed worker who faces new tasks or wishes to prepare for advance- 
ment. The only limitations to the breadth of services of vocational and 
technical education arc interest; ability to plan, innovate, and implement 
new programs; and the availability of sufficient dollars to do the job. 



QUALITY AND QUANTITY IN VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 



Flexibility is important in the area of vocational education, in terms of 



Quality 




lowering of the invesLinent of lime by students in a program of vocational 
education in order to enhance their opportunities to enroll in the college 
preparatory courses of mathematics and science and other related dis- 
ciplines. There is a real question as to whether this type of flexibility im- 
proves either the vocational education or the ability in mathematics and 
science. 

The Division of Vocational Education in Ohio, in cooperation with the 
Ohio State University., has completed two research studies involving the 
question of depth of training for students enrolled in vocational education. 
From one study, it is evident that students enrolled in depth programs of 
vocational education in the trade and industrial field achieved significantly 
higher scores on trade achievement tests than did those students who en- 
rolled in programs requiring less of the students' time for vocational educa- 
tion and making available a greater portion of the students' time for liberal 
and academic studies. 

A further study of the report reveals that students enrolled in a more 
flexible program, requiring less time in vocational areas, did not achieve 
more in the areas of mathematics and science than did those enrolled in 
depth programs of vocational education. To the contrary, those students 
who remained in depth programs of vocational education requiring instruc- 
tion in the math and science related to their trade showed a sign i firstly 
higher achievement in the understanding of principles of mathematic md 
science than did die students in the so-called "flexible programs." Too < .en, 
the value of sound vocational education programs to the total educational 
process has been adversely attacked by those with the idea that a coll e 
preparatory program is the ' general education" curriculum that all students 
can and should follow. 

The contribution of vocational education to the total curriculum is 
alluded to by Dr. Conant in the January issue of Changing Times. Dr. 
Conant was asked the question, ".Suppose that one or more of tire children 
in a family are not interested in going to college?" His answer was, "Along 
with its academic courses, the high school should ofTer a vocational program! 
Thus, a boy could develop an occupational skill which would interest him, 
such as automobile mechanics, tool and die work, or carpentry. This would 
also stimulate him to learn mathematics, history, social studies, and English, 
since he now would sec the point of it all. Girls might take such courses as 
stenography, typing, or home economics," 

The research study reported earlier as conducted by Ohio State Univer- 
sity has indicated that for students other than the college bound, interest 
and achievement in the areas of mathematics and science can be encouraged 
by the following conditions: 

1. Tho instruction is a required part of the vocational program. 

2. The instruction is provided in a block of time separate from the skill 
instruction, but correlated with such skill instruction. 
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•5. The students are taught in homogeneous groups according to the 
occupational area in which they are enrolled (i,e,, machine trade, auto 
mechanics, etc.) 

■1. The principles of science and functions of mathematics should be 
taught in relation to the real problems in the occupation for which 
the student is preparing, 
f). The principles of science and the functions of mathematics are 
selected on the basis of applicability to the occupational area and 
taught at the ' applied" rather than at the "proof" level* 
A report from one major city indicated that less than i5 percent of the 
students were enrolled in the higher mathematics and science courses at the 
eleventh and twelfth year levels. A much higher percentage of the students 
need mathematics and science following graduation. Not all students need 
the "proof" type of mathematics and science provided in the college prepa- 
ratory mathematics and science courses. The students who are not going 
on to college do not have the goal orientation necessary to encourage suc- 
cess in the college prep classes, and many do> have the aptitude or ability 
to succeed, - 

Often, a next attem solution is the establishment of general, shop, 
or applied mathematics cannses which place all students not in the college 
prep:: atory courses in - vnnrnan classes together with all vocational students. 
The history of such courses has been poor. The goal orientation in such 
classes is no clearer for students not planning to go on to college than in the 
colleu preparatory coir* > n. even though tire content may be functional or 
applie d (functional in vay? applied to what?). What does the boy in 

an ainio mechanics voccaasr program or in vocational agriculture care 
abou: the functions of trfewicmetry as applied to the machine trade? As a 
matter of fact, why she ih ilie boy in auto mechanics be required to learn 
to use the functions of in tonometry? Unused knowledge is soon forgotten, 
and the auto mechanics ' **ent has no use for trigonometry. 

Vocational education iioaild not be considered primarily as a means to 
each principles of mathematics and science, but as a program which in- 
cludes instruction in surh principles as a means of reaching the goal of 
preparing students to live and to earn a living. 

Quantity 

Vocational programs prepare students for entrance into a family of 
occupations, not into "a job. 1 ' As an example, vocational training in the 
auto mechanics field would be basic to approximately 750 of the jobs listed 
in the occupational handbook. A comprehensive program will offer a wide 
variety of programs to meet the interests and abilities of students at the high 
school level and of out-of-school youth and adults. 

In the development of a Master Plan for Vocational Education in Ohio, 
C. O. Tower, Supervisor of Research and Surveys, Division of Vocational 
Education, developed the following concepts concerning the size of a 
vocational program. 
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He suggests that at least three factors should be considered: (1) breadth 
of program, (2) costs, and (3) pupil travel time. Table 1, Recommended 
Minimum and Optimum Enrollments for Vocational Schools, presents the 
number of programs in each of the vocational areas for recommended mini- 
mum and optimum size vocational school. It also presents normal and 
maximum enrollments for such centers. Table 2, Size of Joint Vocational 
or Intermediate Districts for Recommended Vocational Schools, presents 
pupil populations of such districts to produce the enrollments for recom- 
mended minimum and optimum size vocational schools. Item 2 assumes that 
approximately 33^ percent of the graduating class will continue to post- 
high school higher education and that vocational education will be provided 
in grades eleven and twelve for 50 percent of the non-college bound. Item 
3 is 8.2 times item 1. This is the ratio of total enrollment, K-12, to grades 
eleven and twelve. Item 3 is the needed pupil population of a joint voca- 
tional or intermediate district for a minimum vocational school and the si/e 
of the district which can justify an optimum scope of vocational offering. 
Joint vocational or intermediate districts can serve a larger student body 
but should consider more than one vocational center as the school district 
student population approaches 70,000. This would produce two vocational 
schools of approximately 1,400 pupils each. 

Minimum Enrollments 

Table 3, Recommended Vocational Programs and Related Information 
for Illustrative Schools of Various Sizes, summarizes the number of pro- 
grams, capital outlay per pupil, and operating cost per pupil for each school. 

TABLE 1 

Recommended Minimum and Optimum Enrollments for Vocational Schools 



Minim ii in si?c school Optimum s\?r srhonl 



Vocation nl areas 


; No. 
d i f ferent 
programs 


Enrollment 
normal maximum 


No. 
different 
programs 


Enrollment 
normal maximum 


Agriculture Education 


2 


70 


100 


6 


210 


300 


Business Education 


3 


120 


150 


9 


360 


450 


Distributive Education 


1 


20 


30 


3 


GO 


90 


Home Economics Education 


1 


40 


50 


3 


120 


150 


Trade & Industrial Education 


5 


200 


250 


15 


600 


750 


TOTAL 


~12~ 


450 


580 




1,350 


1,740 



TABLE 2 

Size of Joint Vocational or Intermediate Districts for Recommended Vocational Schools 



ltcm Minimum population Optimum i filiation 

1. Vocational Pupils From Table 1 580 1,740 

2. Total Pupils Grades 11 and 12 1,740 5*220 

3. Total Pupils Intermediate School District M,2G8 42^804 
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TABLE 3 

Recommended Vocational Programs and Related Information for 
Illustrative Schools of Various Sizes 





Item 








Pupil enrollment 












♦108 




1.004 


1.379 


1.711) 


2.109 


2.339 


2,779 


1. 


Enrollment -4- 50 1 


S 


12 


20 


28 


34 


42 


47 


56 


«> 


Number lMtit-vem IMngvams 


15 


Hi 


22 


27 


33 


36 


3.9 


4L 


3. 


Capital Outlay Pen Pupil .i! 




S3,I3G 


$2,853 


S2.589 


$2,500 


52,453 


52,4 J 5 


$2,3(53 


•1. 


Operating Cost Pet Pupil $ 


x49 


S 517 


$ 480 


J? 479 


$ 477 


S 474 


$ 47.R 


§ 467 



1 Maximum number of programs lor pupil etnoHmem \v'n\\ full utilisation of building. 



Most shops and laboratories can accommodate 50 pupils in nvo sec- 
tions. A drafting room car accommodate (iO pupils, but a cosmetology 
laboratory can acconiinodai only 40. Therefore, if we divide the enroll- 
ment of a vocational school i.y 50, we will obtain the approximate .number 
of different programs that 1 lie pupil population can support iwatli full 
utilization of the facilities: see item I. Table 3. 

Start with a school enrollment of 1,379 (see Table 3). The enrollment 
divided by 50 gives 28 programs. The table further shows that as the 
schools become smaller, tlu: number of different programs wJniich the 
enrollment will support decreases to 12, then 8. As schools become smaller, 
the breadth of the program must be reduced to those comnic.ii areas of 
training with greatest employment. In order to minimize thu reduction 
in the breadth of program, in the illustrative schools of less :rian 1,379 
enrollment, class size has iien reduced and grade levels combined. This 
consequently reduces the utilization of the building and increases the 
capital outlay per pupil: : 2.589; $2,858; $,",136; $3,994; and operating cost 
per pupil: $479; $480; $517: $519. Below an enrollment of C20 pupils in 
the vocational center, a satisfactory breadth of program can be maintained 
only by increasing the cost. 

Optimum Enrollment 

Table 3 also shows that, as schools become larger, the number of different 
programs (see item 2) increases to 33, 36, 39, then 41. The enrollment 
divided by illustrative schools. As schools become larger, the breadth o£ the 
program can increase into those areas with less employment. Although the 
increased enrollment gives sufficient program selection by pupils to justify 
opening new courses, it also increases program selection by pupils to more 
than one shop in the more common areas. Therefore, duplicate programs 
must be added. As we move ttpward and pass enrollments of 1,719, the 
breadth of programs does not increase in proportion to enrollment increases, 
and the capital outlay per pupil (32,453; 52,415; S2,3fi3) and operating 
costs (.§474; $178; S407) are reduced very little. 

Vocational education pupils travel additional time from resident school 
to joint vocational school. Since they ride to resident schools with other 
students, this extra transportation must he taken from class time. Class 
schedules of vocational pupils should not be reduced more than one hour 
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per day. It appears that a vocational « hool of more than I 700 mioils 
reduces costs very Jiulc, acid, new program in areas not oiiered by smaller 
schools but not in proportion to increase, enrollments. 

Conclusions 

Mr. Tower suggests that the minimum enrollment lor a vocational 
schod should be approximately 000 pupils, and consequently a joint voca- 
tion;,! or intermediate district ol' approximately 15,000 students, in order to 
gue an acceptab e vocational program. Jt also appears from this study that 
ittle xs gamed by increasing the enrollment above 1,700, which would 
Have a correspond.ng joint vocational or intermediate district of annrovi 
matey 42,000 pupils. It should be kept in mind, however, that a jointCa- 
tional or intennetliate district does not have the limiting factors by beino 
ter than -!2,000 that it does by being smaller than ° 15,000, Z i can 
opt ue two vocational schools. ~ 

ini looking at the area post-high school technical education programs 
the Oh.o Board of Regents also indicated that a viable technical LiucatSon 
progr :£1 n would enroll no fewer than 500 students in order to provide eco- 
nomically the nunmmm comprehensiveness of program. A sample minimum 
scope program m technical education might include: 

A. Engineering 

!. Mechanical Technology 

2. l£Iectronic Technology 

3. Chemical Technology 

•1. Metallurgical Technology 
5. Civil Technology 

15. Health 

1. Dental Laboratory Tech nolo" v 

C. Business 

J. Computer Programming Technology 

2. Junior Accounting Technology 

D. Distribution 

I. Retail Mid-Management Technology 
li. Agriculture 

1. Agriculture Business Technology 

No studies have been made to indicate either the optimum size or the 
maximum size m relation to post-high school technical education units 
since tins area „ still in its developmental stages most states. Ses su^ 
ge t, however that even the minimum comprehensiveness in technic" edu 
canon ulentihed above could be supported only in populatiS! areas of 
not less than 75.000 to 100,000. °" areas ot 
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TABLE 4 

Programs Illustrative of Vocational Offerings in Joint Vocational Schools by Size 1 



Enrollment 



Vocational 
Education 
programs 



Additional enrollment 
usuallv provides grcaLCr 
breadth nf offerings 



Add ili jnal enrollment msnalh. 
does noi provide grriucr 
breadth of protrnun 



•108= 620 1004 3 379 



1 / Hi 



?109 



2339 



2779 



TOTAL: Vocational 

Education 15 16 24 31 39 46 50 58 

Agricultural Education 

Agriculture Business ... X X X X XX X X 
Agri. Equipment & 

Mechanics XXX XX 

Agriculture Processing XX XX 

Agriculture Production XXXX XX X X 

Forestry Conservation . X X X X X X ?l 

Horticulture XXX XX X 

Business Education 
Account Clerk 

Bookkeeper XX XX X X 

Clerical Services— 
DAVY 

Cooperative Office X X 

Education XXXX XX X X 

Entry Business 

Data Processor XXXX XX X X 

High Speed 

Stenograph er X X X »^ ^ 

Medical-Dental 

Clerk Steno X 

Off- Dup. 

Reproduction Spec... X XX 

Office Machine 

Operator XX XX 

Senior Intensive Core.. XXXXXX X X 

Distributive Education 

Distributive Education X X XX XXX XXXX XXXXX XXXXXX XXXXXXX 

i program offerings in a joint vocational school are designed to meet pupil as ivcll as local • statCi and 
national lnbor needs. Therefore, it must be understood that a school may or may not offer some listed 
course (s). Moreover, these tabulations are not to be construed as minimum program requirements, nor 
that a school of a certain size must offer only these programs. It must further be understood that each 
school is evaluated upon the degree to which the program(s) satisfy the needs of " the pupils, the com- 
znunity, and local, state, and national labor needs. 

a This scope* of program cannot be offered economically on the basis of t Ili s number of students. Most 
facilities arc used half time. 
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TABLE 4 (cont.) 

Programs Illustrative of Vocational Offerings in Joint Vocational Schools by Size 1 



Enrollment 



Vocational 
Education 
programs 



Additional enrollment 
usually provides greater 
breadth of offerings 



Additional enrollment usually 
does not provide greater 
breadth of program 



408= 620 1004 1379 



1719 2109 



2339 



2779 



Home Economics Education 
Child Care Aide 1-year or 
Child Care 

Assistant 2-year X X 

Clothing Service 

I or 2-year 

Food Service 1 or 2-year 
Home Makers Assistant 

1-ycar or Aide for 

Nursing and Rest 

Homes x X 

Trade and Industrial Education 
Industrial 

Maintenance Mech. 
Industrial 

Lab Assistant 

Small Engine Repair.... 

Appliance Repair 

Automobile 

Body Repair 

Automobile Mechanic X X 
Architectural Drafting X X 
Mechanical Drafting.., 

Carpentry 

Commercial Art 

Cosmetology 

Home Economics Education 
Child Care Aide 1-year or 
Commercial 

Food Production ... 

Dental Assistant 

Electrical X X 

Electronics and T.V 

Fabric Service 

Machine Shop X X 

Metal Fabrication 

Welding X X 

Printing 

Diversified 

Coop. Training X X 

Occupational 

Work Experience .. . 



X X 



X 



X 



X 



X 


X 


X 


X 


X 




X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 




X 


X 


X 


X 








X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


XX 


XX 






X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 



XX 



X 






X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 












X 










X 


X 










X 


X 






X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


XX 


XX 


XX 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


XX 




X 


X 


X 


XX 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 




X 


X 


X 


X 


X 




X 


X 


XX 


XX 


XX 



XX XXX XXXX XXX X 



xxxx 



X 
X 
X 

XX 
X 

XX 
X 
X 
X 



xxxx 



ORGANIZATION TOR VOCATIONAL AND 
TECHNICAL EDUCATION 

Vocational Education 

Outside of our large cities very few school districts as they are now 
constituted in most of our states can otter a comprehensive program in 
vocational education. As indicated in the previous section, studies would 
indicate that a minimum of 500 students should be enrolled in vocational 
education programs ip order to provide for a minimum scope o£ offerings. 
Experiences in Ohio would indicate that the enrollment of 500 students in 
vocational education at the eleventh and twelfth grade levels would require 
an enrollment of 1,500 students in the upper two grades of the school or 
schools participating in the vocational programs. Likewise, to meet a desir- 
able program as outlined in the previous section, enrollment of 1,300 
students in a two-year program would require an enrollment of 4,000 stu- 
dents in the upper two grades of the high school. A vocational program is 
dependent upon its breadth in order to reach the different interests and 
ability levels of the students. The opportunity to provide this breadth is 
based upon: 

1. The availability of sufficient tax base to support ihe necessary con- 
struction, equipment, and operation. 

2. A sufficient student base to provide an economical enrollment in the 
individual programs offered. 

Experiences in Ohio have indicated that area centers can be established 
to serve a number of school districts, with the area centers serving as an 
extension of each of the participating schools. Under this plan, students in 
the last two years of their public: school experience may enroll in the 
vocational center on a rull-timc basis, but continue their registry and 
official relationship witli the local school district. The students are officially 
members of the .school districts participating in the area centers and may 
participate in athletics and extracurricular activities. Students graduate 
from the local school district, rather than from the area vocational school. 
A pattern of taxation provides for the funding of local tax levies and bond 
issues in the same manner as they are voted by other school districts, even 
though the area school district is superimposed over that of the participat- 
ing school districts. On the basis of the broad tax base gained by the joining 
together of a number of districts, the tax rate for construction and operation 
normally will run between two to three mills on the total tax. 

Experience has indicated that joint vocational school districts can pro- 
vide many services to the participating districts in addition to that of pro- 
viding vocational education programs for out-of-school youth and adults, 
and in some cases serve as a center for post-high school technical education. 
The area vocational school becomes a center not only lor instructing high 
school youth, but also for retraining unemployed out-of-school youth and 
adults and upgrading instruction lor employed workers. 

Experience in one midwestcrn state would indicate that joint vocational 
school districts can include an area measured in time of travel of thirty to 
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forty minutes from the farthest home school to the area vocational center. 
However, in sections of many .states, it i.s impossible to bring together 
sufficient sUulems from the high school level to provide even a minimum 
comprehensiveness in the held of vocational education. In these cases, the 
travel distances make daily commuting an impossibility. 

There is no evidence or experience which indicates that mobile units 
can do more than orient students to occupational areas. Mobile units can 
neither provide the type of equipment or the breadth of equipment neces- 
sary to prepare for adequate entrance into a vocation. Likewise, the amount 
of time a mobile unit would be available to a school would not give the 
opportunity to develop any depth of skill or technical knowledge. 

In areas of such sparse population, consideration must be given to resi- 
dential centers at either the high school or post-high school level. 

Large cities of 200,000 population or over normally can oiler a com- 
prehensive vocational program without joining with other school districts. 
Some organizational patterns lor vocational education in the larger cities 
and their strengths and limitations are as follows: 

I. A scries of vocational high schools, with broad programs corresponding 
to thj needs of the students, with the district high schools providing 
limited vocational education programs, such as distributive education. 

The areas of vocational education included in each district high school 
would need to be limited to those areas in which the possibilities for em- 
ployment are adequate within the city or region for the number that would 
be prepared. In both the vocational high school and the district high schools, 
the vocational programs would be limited to the eleventh and twelfth 
years, or the last two years of a student's school career. 

A. Strengths 

1. Provides administration by people highly qualified to direct voca- 
tional education activities. 

2. Provides economy of equipment and facilities. 

3. Recognizes vocational education programs as an important field of 
education not to be relegated to secondary status, 

•1. Provides direct relationships with business and industry. 
5. Serves the needs of out-of-school youth and adults, as well as those 
of high school youth, on an economical and effective basis for day, 
late afternoon, evening, or night programs, since vocational educa- 
tion areas are concentrated. 
(). Develops u necessary emotional state of belonging to, a pride in, 
and a satisfaction of participating in extracurricular activities within the 
vocational high school, 

B. Possible Limitations 
1. Alfects the entrance into certain colleges for a few students clue to 

the lack of certain college preparatory offerings in the curriculum 
such as foreign languages. 
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2. Separates students planning to enter employment upon graduation 
from those planning to enter college. 

3. Enrolls qualified youth in proportion to the understanding that ad- 
ministrators have of vocational education and to the encouragement 
of qualified youth to attend. 

Item 3 is a limitation only when administration of the school system 
does not understand the place of vocational education in the total program, 
and therefore has not provided the necessary administrative relationships 
and in-service teacher education so that professional personnel will encour- 
age students to enroll in vocational high schools on the basis of goals, 
interests, and abilities. 

II. Vocational education service centers offering vocational programs and 
enrolling students fro<>i a number of district high schools in the elev- 
enth and txoelfth years, or the last ixvo years of a student's school career. 
Under such an arrangement, each of the district high schools would 
offer areas in vocational education as described in I. Under this organiza- 
tional pattern, schools could he organized on a pattern such as 6-4-2, or 
pupils could be encouraged to enroll in the vocational education service 
center at the beginning of the eleventh year on the basis of needs and inter- 
ests. Under this arrangement, the students could either become members 
of the vocational education service center or remain members of the district 
high school for purposes of extracurricular activities, sports, andgraduation. 

A. Strengths 

1. Provides more effective use of expensive equipment and facilities 
than the vocational high school, because the facilities and equip- 
ment are used only by students enrolled in the vocational program 
and not by pre-vocational students in the ninth and tenth grades of 
a vocational high school. 

2. Provides possibility for students participating in such vocational 
education service centers to take the required academic subjects at 
the vocational sendee center or in their district high school. 

3. Provides administration by people highly qualified to direct voca- 
tional education activities. 

4. Provides direct relationships with business and industry. 

5. Serves the needs of out-of-schooi youth and adults, as ivell as those 
of high school youth for day, late afternoon, and evening programs 
on an economical and effective basis, since vocational education 
areas are concentrated. 

B. Possible Litnitations 

1. Enrolls qualified youth in proportion to the understanding adminis- 
trators and teachers have of vocational education and to the encour- 
agement of qualified youth to attend. (This can be minimized 
through proper guidance and counseling, and administrative and 
teacher attitudes as evidenced by enrollments in joint vocational 
school districts.) 
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2. Limits extracurricular activities, since pupils change schools in 
the middle of their high school career, except for those who return 
to their district high schools. 

3. Separates students enrolled in vocational education service centers 
from those completing their college preparatory programs in the 
district high schools. 

•J. Affects the entrance into certain colleges for a few students due to 
a lack of certain college preparatory offerings in the curriculum, 
such as foreign languages. 

J II. A vocational education service center combined with one of the district 
schools of the school system. 

Under this organizational pattern, a vocational education service center, 
such as that identified in II above, would be attached to a district high 
school which would be offering the usual high school program including 
college preparatory courses, etc. Under this organizational pattern, students 
from other district high schools would attend the service center for voca- 
tional education purposes, and would remain attached to their own district 
high school. 

A, Strcitgths 

1. Provides effective use of expensive equipment and facilities. 

2. Provides possibility for students participating in snch vocational 
education service centers to take the required academic subjects at 
the vocatiV ial service center or in their district high school. 

3. Provides administration by people highly qualified to direct voca- 
tional education activities. 

4. Provides direct relationships with business and industry. 

5. Serves the needs of out-of-school youth and adults as well as those 
of high school youth for day, late afternoon, and evening programs 
on an economical and effective basis, since vocational education 
areas are concentrated. 

fi. Maintains relationships of vocational education students with stu- 
dents in college preparatory programs. 

B. Possible Limitations 

1. Leaves students from the district high schools other than those to 
which the service center is attached virtually in an "enemy camp" as 
concerns sports, extracurricular activities, loyalties, etc., unless they 
transfer to the district high school. 

2. Affects the organization and operation of the vocational education 
programs by the more restrictive scheduling practices of the district 
high school programs. 

3. Provides an atmosphere for the operation of the law of social gravity 
in which emphasis tends to flow toward the highest level of academic 
training, so that the vocational education programs acquire secondary 
status. 
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IV. Ojjer some vocational programs in each district high school, with en- 
rollment of students in these fiigh schools on a full-lime basis deter- 
mined by interests, goals, and abilities. 

Under this organizational pattern, students would enroll in their dis- 
trict high schools, and at the eleventh year they would be encouraged to 
transfer to and become a member of a district high school in keeping with 
their interests, goals, and abilities. 

A. Strengths 

1. Maintains relationships of vocational education students with stu- 
dents in college preparatory programs. 

2. Develops loyalties and lelationships within the one high school. 

3. Enables the school district to show on an overall basis a rather com- 
prehensive vocational education offering. 

IV Limitations 

1. Requires transporting students at times across town to a different 
district high school to enter an area of instruction of their choice. 

2. Serves inefficiently the needs of ont-of-school youth and adults for 
preparatory vocational and technical education, retraining for the 
unemployed, related instruction for apprentices, and up-grading 
instruction for adults. 

3. Diverts attention from administration of vocational education pro- 
grams, because the school is concerned predominantly with academic 
facets of the school program. 

4. Restricts flexibility for vocational education curriculum, due to the 
many scheduling problems within a district high school. 

T>. Leaves students from the district high schools other than those to 
which the vocational program is attached virtually in an "enemy 
camp" as concerns sports, extracurricular activities, loyalties, etc. 

6. Restricts in a sense the offerings in vocational education programs 
to those ollerings within the school district because of the likelihood 
that students would attend their own district high school. 

7. Transfers pupils so frequently that they fail to establish loyalties and 
a necessary emotional state of belonging to or the satisfaction of 
identifying themselves with any school. 

V. Offer some -vocational education programs hi each district high school 
with students enrolling in their school district and attending another 
district for vocational education, but remaining a member of their 
own district high school. 

Under this organizational pattern, students would enroll in their district 
high school, and at the eleventh year would be encouraged to attend, for 
vocational education purposes only, the district high school which offers the 
area of vocational education in which they are interested. The students 
would remain members of their district high school for pu poses of sports, 
graduation, and extracurricular activities. 
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J. Maintains relationships of vocational students with students in the 

college preparatory program. 
2. Provides sin economical comprehensive vocational education program, 

looking at the city as a whole. 

ft. Possible Limitations 

1. Serves inefficiently the needs of out-of-sdiool youth and adults for 
preparatory vocational and technical education, apprentices, and 
upgrading instruction lor adults. 

2. Requires transporting students at times across town to different dis- 
trict high schools to enroll in the area of instruction of their choice. 
Diverts attention from administration of vocational education pro- 
grams because the school is concerned predominantly with academic 
facets of the school program. 

•I. Restricts in a sense the offerings in vocational education programs 
to those offerings within the school district, because of the likelihood 
thai students would attend their own district high school. 

.5. Restricts flexibility for the vocational curriculum, due to the many 
scheduling problems within a district high school. 

h. Requires students from one district high school to be divided among 
several other high schools in terms of their educational goals. 

7. Requires student enrollment in distric t, high schools in which pupils 
have no loyalties and are not a part of the extracurricular activities. 

S. Leaves students from the district high schools other than those to 
which the vocational program is attached virtually in an "enemy 
camp" as concerns sports, extracurricular activities, loyalties, etc. 

9. Provides an atmosphere for the operation of the law of social gravity 
in which emphasis tends to How toward the highest level of academic 
training, so that the vocational education programs would become 
secondary. 

In considering any organizational pattern, the following principles 
should be considered: 

1. The organizational pattern should provide lor a comprehensive pro 
gram of vocational education. 

2. The pattern of organization should not force students to enroll in 
an "enemy cam])" (i.e., a rival "comprehensive" school with which 
they compete in athletes), 

3. The pattern of organization should no* establish impossible trans- 
portation demands. 

-J. The pattern of organization must have the support of administrators, 
guidance counselors, and parents, and acceptance by die teacher 
group. 

5. The pattern of organization must provide for administration of the 
vocational programs by persons competent hi the field of vocational 
education. 
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6. The pattern or org..,iixati i must provide for freedom of scheduling 
essential in the area of vot. ional education without the straitjacket 
of the normal high school subject-centered curriculum. 

7. The pattern of organization must be such as to provide for services to 
out-of-school youth and adults on a broad basis. 

Technical Education 

The most common organizational patterns for technical education and 
some of their strengths and limitations are described as follows: 

1. A technical education center functioning in cooperation with an area 
vocational edveation center, both administered by one authority with 
one tax base for both. 
Under this arrangement Lhe local taxing authority is normally required 
to pay a portion of the building costs and operating costs. Such programs 
normally receive reimbursement from state and federal agencies through 
the State Board of Education and/or a State Board of Higher Education. 
The technical institute programs in such joint ventures should be permitted 
to grant the associate degree for those programs meeting the standards of 
the state operating units. 

A. Possible Strengths 

1. One tax base and taxing authority for both the area vocational and 
technical education programs* 

2. One board of education to administer the two programs. 
S. Possible savings in administrative costs for direction and supervision. 

4. Possible savings in costs of materials and supplies. 

5. Dual use of certain expensive laboratory facilities and of certain 
common service centers, such as heating, cafeteria, laboratories, etc:. 

6 t A service center providing a continuing education in non-bacca- 
laureate degree education, starting with vocational education at the 
high school level, and with provisions for vocational and technical 
education of a preparatory and upgrading nature on the post-high 
school level. 

7. One relationship with industry for programs in which their advice 
and counsel must be sought on a continuing basis, 

8. Technical education becomes a premium program in this organiza- 
tional pattern, since it is the unit of highest status. 

9. Emphasis in technical education in this organizational pattern tends 
to remain focused on its purpose of preparing youth for entrance 
into technical employment rather than upon continuation toward a 
baccalaureate degree. 

10. There is less chance for the programs to become inclined toward a 
duplication of the first two years of a baccalaureate degree program. 

It. The administration of the program will be in the hands of people 
concerned with vocational and technical education rather than 
baccalaureate degree education. 
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12. The local control inherent in this organizational pattern will encour- 
age adjustment of the programs to meet the needs of both people 
and business anil industry. 

13. Local funds assist with both the construction and operation of the 
program. 

H. Technical education is placed within a reasonable driving, distance 
of the homes of the students. 

15. Due to local and state participation in the construction and opera- 
tion, the cost of technical education to the student is maintained at 
a reasonable rate. 



U. Possible Limitations 

1. The State Board of Regents is reluctant, to approve the granting of 
the associate degree to any educational agency not operating under 
the control of an institution of higher learning or operating under 
i he direct administrative supervision of the State Board of Regents. 

2. Under this arrangement technical education must be sold to students 
on the basis of the merits of a technic; ' education program without 
the stimulation that occ urs when students believe they are enrolling 
in a baccalaureate degree program. 

.3. Students from such programs will not automatically acquire bacca- 
laureate degree credit, but must have their credits evaluated by an 
institution of higher learning if they decide to go on to a bacca- 
laureate degree program. 

'J. The present organizational pattern at the state level involving the 
State Board of Education and the State Board of Regents presents 
a problem of relationships when cooperative efforts of this type are 
established. 



J I , Tech ) tin 1 1 In s tit tit es 

Separate technical institutes can be organized to provide for post-high 
school technical education. Under this plan, technical institutes become 
separate administrative units normally with the taxing authority separate 
from any other educational unit in a city, county, or counties covered by 
the technical institute district. Such technical institutes may be assisted 
financially and supervised by either a State Board of Education or a Board 
of Higher Education within a state. 

A. Possible Strengths 

1. The purpose of the institute is clearly in the area of post-high school 
technical education. 

2. Under this plan there would be a single administrative organization. 

3. The technical education program is the premium program in the 
institute, since it is the only program 

4. The administration of the program wodd be concerned primarily 
with technical education. 
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5. Relationships can be established with business and industry with 

•reuard to this facet of education. 
6 The element of local control will encourage the adjustment o the 
technical education program to both the needs of people and the 
needs of business and industry. 

li. Possible Limitations 

I Establishes a separate lax authority lor the same tax base as that 

established for a joint vocational school district 
2. Requires an administrative organization specifically tor tins one 

type of education. . 

8. Certain of the laboratories needed for short periods of time .lie 
expensive for use for this one purpose only. 

4. There b t duplication of certain laboratories and shop h.c.ht.es 
included in a joint vocational school. ,„ 

5. A curnculum developed with transferability m mind will hkeh not 
produce quality technical education. i^. rt „„. 

0. There is a history of the desire of such technical institutes to become 
four-year degree granting engineering centers. 

III. Community Colleges 

Community colleges are normally organized to provide: (1) transfer pro- 
grams giving credit \oward baccalaureate degree programs at universities 
and colleges; (2) technical education programs preparing people for para- 
professional occupations, which programs may or may not accrue college 
credit toward the baccalaureate degree: and (3) co.nmunityserv.ee programs 
of an adult education nature. In such institutions both the transfer co - 
leoiate curriculum and <h, technical education curriculum lead to a grant- 
ing of the as •( iate degree upon completion of a two-year program. 

A. Possible Strengths t 

1 The community college is community oriented and will give care ul 
' consideration la the interests of people add business and industry 
in the areas served. . r - . 

2. The community college provides partial local financing for both 

construction and operation. . .„„,.„ 

3. Technical education is placed within a reasonable driving distance 
of the homes of the students. 

^1 Due to local and state participation in the construction and opera- 
tion, the cost of technical education to the student is maintained at 

a reasonable rate. ' 
5 Costs of administration for a college transfer program and the tech- 
nical education program are reduced by reason of the one admims- 

trative board. . . . 

<i Under this plan there would be a single administrative authority. 
1. The program remains responsive to changing needs within the local 



area. 
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B, Possible Limitations 

h A curriculum developed with transferability in mind will likely not 
produce quality technical education. 

2. The community college represents a separate tax authority which 
may be in addition to a joint vocational school district, and could 
be in addition to a branch university center. 

3. Such community colleges may tend to grow into four-year collegiate 
institutions, in which cases the two-year technical programs receive 
less emphasis, since the emphasis tends to be placed upon the pro- 
fessional areas. 

4. On the basis of the law of social gravity, finances and emphasis in 
a community college tend to move toward a collegiate transfer pro- 
gram, rather than a technical education program. Also, enrollment 
tends to follow the law of social gravity unless the students in the^ 
technical programs are pacified by the granting of baccalaureate 
degree credit for the curriculum completed. 

IV, University Branches 

A university branch is a local part of a sponsoring university, but is 
located in an urban area separate from the main campus. The purpose o£ 
the university branch is to decentralize the lower division of instructional 
activities in a state assisted university. The university branch is tied to 
and administered by the parent university, and the programs and standards 
are expected to be those of the parent university. The University branches 
in some states can legally offer technical education programs. 

A, Possible Strengths 

1. Technical education students who change their goals and decide to 
pursue baccalaureate degree programs may find it easier to obtain 
recognition of course credits by the parent university. 

2. The status symbol attached to the university will tend to encourage 
enrollment of students into the programs, many on a part-time basis. 

3. The administration and funding of the branch is provided through 
the parent university under the direction of the State Board of 
Regents. 

R. Possible Limitations 

The tendency in the brunch is to organize technical education on 
the basis of courses offered in the lower divisions of the baccalaureate 
degree programs. 

If tile baccalaureate degree standards maintained at the central 
campus are maintained at the branch, many students who could 
succeed in technical education will be denied entrance or be unable 
to achieve at an acceptable level, 

A number of students will enroll in the technical education curricu- 
lum on the basis of the status symbol of the university, believing 
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ihey are enrolling in a university program. Such students will have 
little interest in preparing for a technical occupation upon gradua- 
tion. A great number will enroll on a part-time basis and will never 
graduate. 

-3. Most univemiy branches ;. <■ „„t adequately equipped with the 
necessary j watories and shop facilities to provide for a sound 
technical education program. 
5. Finances available to a ,,-ersity and to a university branch will 
tend to flow to the programs of highest status, the transfer programs 
in the branch and the graduate programs on the parent campus, 
o. 1 here is a tendency for programs in the university branch to be 
central campus oriented, with little direct contact with business and 
industry , n the local area to be served, and close relationships with 
business and industry are necessary for the further development of 
sound technical education programs. 
7. Since the status programs are transfer programs, enrollment in the 
technical education programs would generally decrease as students 
teel that they are secondary citizens in relation to the transfer uro- 
grams. 1 



V. Colleges and Universities 

Technical education programs operated by universities and colleges 
tend to have the same possible strengths and limitations as identified %r 
the university branch. 

Technical education will grow best if it is identified as a unique pro- 
gram, m a unit separate and apart from institutions offering transfer pro- 
grams to universities and in a unit in which the students are not looked 
upon as second class citizens. There is a tendency for technical education 
organized in relationship to a university to become diverted to the issuance 
of college credit for the baccalaureate degree. 

Technical education in the community college also can be placed in a 
secondary citizenship role unless there is an intensive effort made on the 
part ot the administration to promote enrollment in identifiable technical 
education programs and to maintain strong relationships with business and 
industry ,n relationship to the goals, curriculum organization, and staffing 
of the technical education programs. b 

CONCLUSIONS 

Acceptance of the ideas or concepts expressed within this position oaper 
would lead to the following conclusions: * 

1. Vocational and technical education are essential parts of the modern 
curriculum for public education. 

2. Public education has a responsibility for and an obligation <o voca- 
tional education for high school youth, out-of-school youth and 
adults, in terms of preparatory training, retraining, and upgrading 
instruction for employed workers. 
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3. The needs of youth and adults for v. -ational education suggest that 
:< minim i in scope of programs requires an enrollment of approxi- 
mately 500 youth in a center for w-.tional education. An optimum 
program of vocational education can be reached with an enrollment 
of 1300. 

4. Needs of out-of-school youth and adults for technical education and 
the needs of business and industry for graduates of such programs 
suggest a minimum enrollment of 500 post-high school technical 
students in order to achieve minimum scope of program. 

5. Large cities of 200,000 or more normally have sufficient tax base 
and student base to provide for a comprehensive vocational educa- 
tion program. Several options are available to large cities in terms 
of adequate organization for vocational education, but the pattern 
selected must provide for comprehensiveness of the vocational pro- 
gram in keeping with the nature of the students and the community, 
and for continuing services to out-of-school youth and adults. 

6. Most suburban and rural communities do not have sufficient student 
base or tax base to provide for vocational education unless such 
districts join together to proviiL sufficient student base and tax 
base to . upport a comprehensive vocational program. 

7. In some sparsely populated areas, it will be impossible to provide 
even a minimum comprehensiveness of vocational program at the 
high school level due to the great distances between the school dis- 
tricts involved. In such cases, residential type programs must be 
considered, either on a high school basis or on a post-high school basis 
for both vocational and technical education. 

8. Vocational and technical education programs are sound educational 
programs planned to serve the needs of people and of business and 
industry and deserve the full support of people concerned with the 
modernizing of the educational program throughout the Nation. 

Just as nature deplores a vacuum and makes every effort to fill the 
vacuum, so society deplores a vacuum in terms of the needs of that society 
and makes every effort to fill such needs. Public education within the fiftv 
states has a short time in which to accept its responsibility for the total 
student, including his preparation for employment, and the responsibility 
for continuing education for out-of-school youth and adults. Unless this 
need is met by the individual states such an educational program will be 
provided under tne auspices of the Federal Government. 
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and abilities. The concept behind these points is to establish 
responsibilties and resources so each child will have increased 
probabilities for success. Stated in its most simple terms, and 
fn'ily recognizing indiv idual differences, the purpose is to assist 
uur youth to become "winners" when they are able to select 
from a wide variety of opportunities those experiences which 
contribute most to their personal development. 

K S. Assigned Responsibility. The guidance of each child is the respon- 
sibility of some one person and not the generalized responsibility 
of all the educational stall. The purpose of the program is to diiect 
the responsibility. The remaining stalF and programs become re- 
sources to the child and his counselor. 

Pupil Personnel Adv^inistrator. This is a person trained in the broad 
area of pupil persoi ,iel work with the authority and responsibility 
:o develop and coordinate the work of one or more pupil personnel 
operational units. This person should be thought of as representing 
the "Office of" the chief administrative officer at all levels of admin- 
istrative organizations. At the upper levels of administrative organi- 
zation, he would serve a leadership and supervisory function, 
whereas at the operational level one person would be responsible 
lor the coordination of services. The intent is to provide for formal 
channels of authority and responsibility at all levels. 

1. Operational Unit. This is the basic and complete unit serving one 
or more attendance units. It would have as its major functions the 
assessment, interpretation, and implementation of individual needs. 

a. Assessment—to develop an awareness of unique individual char- 
acteristics. 

b. Interpretation— to hypothesize the potential outcomes of possible 
interaction of the child's unique individual characteristics and 
various programs or services available to the child. 

c. Implementation— to place into prog)'ams of highest individual 
promise (instructional levels, curricular programs, counseling, 
psychological service, social case work, special educatoin, etc.), 

<!. Evaluation— to evaluate the progress of the child and the pro- 
gram in which he has been placed or to reformulate hypotheses 
concerning more effective placement. 
It is assumed that to fulfill these functions the operational unit 
would have available at its command: guidance services; psycho- 
logical services, including appraisal, treatment, consultation; social 
service, learning diagnosticians; health services; placement; atten- 
dance and such other supporting personnel (clerical and paraprofes- 
sional) as needed to meet the needs of the pupils served by the unit. 
The unit normally would not include instructional functions, i.e., 
special. education, speech correction, etc., although they should be 
available. 
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5. Differential Pupil Personnel Service. While it is anticipated that 
each operational unit will have certain core services and programs, 
high concentrations of special services are needed to help selected 
children break out of the social and economic bonds inherent in 
the urban ghettos and isolated rural area. To meet these special 
needs., dillerential programs and staffing patterns will be necessary. 
Major changes can be expected when the area served has high 
unemployment rates, drop-outs, low family incomes, high delin- 
quency, etc. 

C>. Staffing of Operational Units, Basic minimal staffing should provide 
for certified personnel representing guidance and counseling, school 
psychology, school social work, and health services. Recommended 
stafl pupil ratios per operational unit: 



Pupil Personnel Administration 1 

Elementary School Counselor 1 :G00 

Secondary School Counselor 1:300 

School Psychologists . 1:2000 

School Social Work 1:2000 

School Nurse 1:2000 



It is recommended that maximum ratios not exceed 50 percent. 
These ratios assume that additional support programs or personnel 
are available— especially school physicians and health services and 
community or area agencies for additional psychological and social 
work referrals. They also assume that additional clerical and non- 
professional assistance is available and that the geographic area is 
not so large that unusual amounts of time are required for travel. 

Special attention is now being given to the use of personnel 
referred to as sub-professional, paraprofessional, counselor assistant, 
psychometrist, etc., a counterpart of what some educators are refer- 
ring to as teacher-aids for the classroom teacher. Under present 
conditions of increased demands for personnel and increased re- 
quirements for training in all educational specialties (current pro- 
fessional recommendations for counselors, psychologist and school 
social workers is at least a minimum of two years of graduate study, 
usually with some internship ^requirements), the ability to recruit 
fully certified personnel is diminished considerably. At the present 
time only a few studies have reported the selection and training of 
such personnel, although it is widely recognized that many coun- 
selors and psychologists have trained their secretaries or assistants 
to provide a number of activities routine to their specialty. 

It is the responsibility of the pupil personnel administrator to 
provide for adequate staffing and for its effective utilization. It is 
assumed that the administrator will wish to create a blend of spe- 
cialists and assistants appropriate to meeting the objectives of the 
pupil personnel program. 
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Local and Intermediate Operational Units. An operational unit is 
defined as the smallest operating unit (team) with basic minimal 
staffing (see preceding section). It is quite possible that to attain a 
sufficient pupil population base one unit will need to serve more 
than one administrative unit, possibly even one or more counties. 
This latter condition is a distinct possibility in the Great Plains area 
due to the low population density. It would appear that if a choice 
is available between the reorganization o£ small districts (through 
consolidation) and the establishment of intermediate ditsricts with 
overlapping administrative and taxing units, then the former is to 
be preferred, especially for pupil personnel operating units. In other 
educational areas, particularly selected special education classes and 
programs in vocational education, intermediate units (or area 
schools) may be the preferred organization. 

In Missouri, the most populous state in the Great Plains Area, 
only about 15 percent of the ichool districts enroll as many as 2,000 
pupils— the basic pupil population for a unit. The remaining 85 
percent, approximately 410 districts, will need to reorganize or form 
intermediate units if they hope to be able to offer a minimum pupil 
personnel program. It is estimated that the 410 districts would need 
to be merged into about 135 districts if minimum pupil popula- 
tions of 2,000 are to be achieved. There is little doubt thai such 
reorganization would restdt in decreased per pupil costs to such an 
extent that the entire pupil personnel program and other consul- 
tants could be subsidized without increased taxes in the area. 

In many rural areas it will be impossible to establish efficient 
operational units. In these cases special support will be necessary 
and extensive use will have to be made of mobile laboratories and 
traveling teams. 

In large metropolitan areas some districts may be so large as 
to require multiple operational units. It is expected that the most 
effective units will be those designed to serve from 2,000 to 5,000 
pupils and that when the pupil population exceeds this number, a 
loss in the coordination of services will result. In some pockets of 
extreme cultural deprivation, units serving 500 pupils may be a 
maximum. 

It should be recognized that the operational unit is not neces- 
sarily centralized. It is expected that some services and personnel 
will be housed in the attendance units, whereas other services or 
personnel will be centrally located. 

Progrnm ExHiluniion. Eajh program should be developed to meet 
specific local needs. The program should be "action orientated." 
The needs should be determined, the objectives siatcd, procedures 
outlined, and provisions made for the evaluation of outcomes. The 
program should be so formally organized that it is capable of review 
by the state department of education. It is recommended that the 
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criteria lor school classification include not only the qualifications 
oi the personnel ami pupil ratios but also an evaluation of the 
effectiveness of the program to meet the needs of the children served. 
Role of the Stale Department of Education. The state departments 
of education will he required to provide a major leadership role 
111 the development of these expanded pupil personnel programs. 
1-or the most part this will be an extension of their activities devel- 
oped during the past two decades. Guidance in particular has made 
rapid growth during this period. Much of this can be attributed 
to federal leadership and support through vocational funds, the 
establishment of state directors of guidance, and state leadership in 
llie development of counselor certification standards and in assisting 
local schools to develop adequate guidance programs. These leader- 
ship activities should be extended to cover the broader base of 
pupil personnel services including certification of all pupil personnel 
specialties. 1 

The slate departments of education should locate in their 
organizational structure an associate superintendent for pupil per- 
sonnel sen-ices at the same level as the associate superintendent for 
curriculum and instruction and other major areas. 

Organizational Structure 



State Superintendent of Instruction 


Assoc. Supi. for 
Curriculum and 
Instruction 


Assoc. Supt. for Assoc. Supt. for 
Pupil Personnel Research and 
Services Kvnhiatioii 


Assoc. Supt. for 

Business 

Operations 



In addition to leadership activities, the state department of edu- 
cation should establish regional coordinating service centers The 
recommendation for these service centers comes as a result of the 
mobility of our population. With the possible exception of the 
major cities, most youth move in and out of our school districts 
many times during the course of their schooling; in the urban and 
suburban areas, it is rare that a youth finds employment in that same 
area after completing his education. This situation, coupled with 
the fact that most guidance and placement programs tend to be 
rather provincial and restricted to current enrollees and consider 
placements only in their own districts suggests the need to assist 
the local programs to broaden their perspective and to utilize serv- 
ices outside their own district. The service provided by the district 
service center would be to the operating pupil personnel units and 
not directly to the pupils. Suggested activities: 

a. Information concerning jobs and job training opportunities. 

b. Liaison with state rehabilitation, employment service, com- 
munity action, and OEO programs, etc. 

c. Development of surveys of graduates and school leavers on 
a district basis. 



d. Providing opportunities lor cooperative services between 
local district programs. 
Many of these services 'are now being provided cn an incidental 
.sis by the state departments. The intent is to formally o o e 
hese acuvn.es and assure their service. These centers houl e 
located in the major population centers with service provided to 
schools in then- general labor market area. It is expected t t I 
to six of these centers would be needed in each of Z Great VZ 

10. Curricula,- Opportunities. KHettive ( t.rricular and mmi! person.,^ 
programs are interdependent. Neither program read e . it lu o 
tented w.thout the other. No recommendations are matte \ onj n 
ng cumcular ollerings except lor the full recognition bl U l e ne I 

■ l bilhvn?Sr t °. implement thcSe su SS esti °™ dependent on the avail- 
li 1 be hi^hlv S P hT°r eI ' eSpCda,,y P u P i] I )ersonnel administrator! it 
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CHAPTER 9 

SIZE AND DISTRICT ORGANIZATION 



William E. Inman 
Director of Title HI Program, Athens, Ohio 
Formerly Specialist in School District Organization 
U.S. Office of Education 

INTRODUCTION 

During the past thirty-five years a voluminous body of. literature and 
informed professional opinion has been developing on the topic of size in 
relation to the units of the educational organization which comprise a 
state school system. Size is most often expressed in terms of pupil enroll- 
nicnt-the number of pupils in an elementary school, a high school, a school 
district, or an intermediate agency. 

Much of the literature is in the form of doctoral dissertations investi- 
gating one or more aspects of the size factor. Some consist of well-informed 
professional opinion based upon the experiences of individuals working 
in one or more sizes of a particular educational unit of a state school system. 
Individual research efforts of learned professionals in the field of educa- 
tional administration, state department of education publications, and 
statewide surveys, often conducted by state legislative interim commissions 
or committees, also provide information on this topic. 

The assumption seems to be that size is an important factor to consider 
when a state undertakes the task of organizing its school districts into units 
which will produce the educational results the citizenry expects for its 
investment in public: education. The literature supports this assumption. 
However, size in and of ilsclf is not necessarily important; it is related to 
the objectives upon which a suite school system organization is based. Only 
after such objectives have been carefully developed, studied, and considered 
does the factor of size become meaningful To begin a program of school 
district organization on the basis of size alone would not appear to be a 
point of departure deigned to meet with great success. 

There is suspicion toward increasing the size of the units of state school 
system structure in these times. While size of a unit in itself has not neces- 
sarily caused this attitude of suspicion, it is nevertheless quite apparent. 
Increased size is often v threat to the autonomy of many units of a state 
school system; it may even be a threat to the continued existence of many 
units. Furthermore, increased size, brought about through reorganization, 
poses a threat of loss of current position for some individuals, especially 
the chief school administrators of small school districts and the members 
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of boards of education in such school districts. The challenge which ema- 
nates from suspicion about larger size, the individual objections of! some 
school administrators, some school board members, and laymen generally, 
must be forthrightly met by those proposing to change the status quo. 

OBJECTIVES AND SIZE 

As a state undertakes the rigorous work involved in reorganizing its 
educational structure to meet the demands of its people in contemporary 
society, clear objectives must underlie such a program. Failure to develop 
and state these, and failure to communicate such objectives to those affected, 
wotdd be grievous omissions in such an important undertaking. 

The following are stated as examples of objectives of state programs 
of school district organization: 

1. Each student should have the opportunity to participate in an educa- 
tional program which will fully meet his individual educational needs. 

2. The educational structure of the state shall be organized to provide an 
equalization of the costs of education throughout the state. 

S. The educational structure of the state shall be organized to provide 

students with well-trained classroom teachers. 
•1 The educational structure of the state shall be organized to utilize effi- 
ciently the specialized and technical school personnel in the state. 
5. The educational structure of the state shall be organized in such a way 
that best use of monies expended for education may be realized. 
The above objectives may not be all-inclusive, but they do represent 
the major aims of program breadth, financial support, well-trained class- 
room teachers, efficient use of professional staff, and economy in program 
operation. Let us turn now to the matter of size in relation to these five 
objectives. 

Objective One 

Objective One: Each .student should have the opportunity to participate 
ifi an educational pvograjh which will fully meet his individual educational 
needs. The relationship of this objective to size is clear-cut and concise. 
This is a basic lenet of oiir democratic society, and of our school systems, 
which attempt to fulfill society's goal of emphasizing the importance of 
the individual. The question is: "How does the organization of a school 
or a school district relate to this, and why is size important?" 

Individuals in our schools have many different educational needs. There- 
fore, programs to meet individual needs must have breadth. To have a single 
program which forces all students through an identical educational \ioid 
hardly meets this objective. 

The literature on the relationship between size of school and educational 
program breadth is almost unequivocal. Larger schools with greater pupil 
numbers can .md do offer greater program breadth than their smaller coun- 
terparts. Exceptions to this statement would be few and would be largely 
limited to those rare cases where an unusual amount of local wealth sup- 
ports a small pupil enrollment. 
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Jt is impossible (within the scope of this paper) to make a presentation 
of all the available literature relating to the fust objective. However, pre- 
vious statements do demand some specifics to support the rather strong 
generalization made. The overwhelming hulk of the literature on program 
breadth relates size to programs in the secondary schools. Size literature 
relating to program breadth in elementary schools is noticeably lacking, 
except for the pupil achievement factor related to size. The available litera- 
ture on this factor strongly suggests that students enrolled in elementary 
schools of 2, 3, or 4 sections per grade level tend to score higher on stan- 
dardized tests than do pupils in schools of lesser size. 

Illustrations of the size factor and program breadth at the high school 
level are included in the following paragraphs plus Table I in the Appen- 
dix. Information from one state study, one regional study, and one nation- 
wide study were chosen for illustrative purposes. 

A 1966 Illinois study entitled Education for the Future of Iili?iois re- 
ported the results of a sample of secondary school program offerings by 
size of school, using three size categories: (1) under 200 pupils; (2) 400-700 
pupils; and (3) over 1,250 pupils. The secondary education program was 
divided into 13 areas, and the number of credits offered in eacii area, and 
in each size category, was determined. 

In 10 of 13 auricular areas (except Homemaking, Agriculture, Health- 
Physical Education) the relationship of size to number of credits was con- 
sistent. The larger the size of high school, the greater the number of credits 
offered in each curricular area. Jn Homemaking, the largest high school size 
category offered an average of 2 of one credit more than the middle size 
category. In Agriculture, the medium high school size category offered an 
average of 2.2 credits more than the average credits offered in the smallest 
high school size category and olfcred an average of .1 of a credit more than 
both the smallest and largest high school size categories. 

A study of all high schools in eleven states, conducted at the George 
Pea body College for Teachers in 190(3 by Joe L. Jackson, carefully examined 
the size factor in relationship to secondary school program offerings. Jack- 
son used twelve curricular areas to represent the broad scope of the secon- 
dary school program. He examined the course offerings in these twelve areas 
by high school size categories; (1) 99 or fewer, (2) 100-2-19, (3) 250-499, 
(1) 500-999, (5) 1,000-1/199, (6) 1,500-1.999, and (7) 2,000 or more. In 
addition to the size factor, Jackson also used organization pattern-grades 
7-12. S-12, and 10-12 and examined size in relation to organization pattern. 

Jackson's research findings indicated that course offerings in both aca- 
demic: and non-academic ureas consistently increased in number as enroll- 
ment increased, regardless of the grade organizational pattern. Striking 
differences in course offerings were apparent among the size categories in 
basic skill areas such as English, Mathematics, Science, and Social Studies. 
Wide differences have often been pointed out between olferings in basic skill 
programs and vocational programs. Seldom have the wide differences in 
course oilcriiigs in basic skill courses been pointed out as clearly as in the 
Jackson study. Using only one organizational pattern— grades, 10-12— the 



range of courses offered in the English programs varied from 3 to 5 courses 
in the 99 or fewer pupil category, to 5 to 16 plus courses in the 2,000 or more 
pupil category. Similar differences in ranges of course offerings were shown 
in other curriculnr areas. 

A nationwide study published by the Office of Education in 1965, 
entitled Subject Offerings and Enrollment in Public Secondary Schools, 
examined secondary course offerings by size of high school for the school 
year 1960-61. Numerous courses in the areas of language arts, social studies, 
mathematics, science, foreign language, art, music, industrial arts (non- 
vocational) vocational trade and industrial, and certain business education 
courses, of the type which are normally considered beyond basic courses, 
were clearly more often available in the larger public high schools. 

Perhaps a statement in the nationwide study "Project Talent" may 
summarize the relationship which seems to exist between size of high school 
and breadth of program: 

It would seem that larger school size is a proper and important 
objective in order to provide a greater variety and depth of 
course offerings and to make available special services such as 
groupings, acceleration and guidance. 

Objective Two 

Objective Two: The educational structure of the state shall be organized 
io provide an equalization of the costs of education throughout the stale. 
One need only to make comparisons among assessed valuations per pupil 
in the school districts of a state to see the extremes in the fiscal bases which 
support the local educational programs. 

One midwestern .state reported extremes of §2,992 and $166,500 in 1967. 
The residents of the district with the former assessed valuation per pupil 
paid 10 mills per thousand dollars of assessed valuation while the residents 
of the latter district paid 20 mills. 

The above illustration points out an important aspect of fiscal inequity 
which exists in many states. It is especially important that the fiscal resources 
of a state become available to more students in order to reduce the inequi- 
ties in educational programs which result from the fiscal inequities. This 
is especially true in those states which depend upon local tax revenues as 
ihe major source of support for the schools. 

It is virtually impossible to state precisely how large a school district 
should be in order to have a solid financial base. Revenue sources simply 
are not located where an equal distribution can be made throughout a state 
under existing tax structures in many states. However, it can be said that 
a school district should be large enough to have a taxi base capable of sup- 
porting an educational program which meets the needs of youth residing 
in the district. 

While state programs of financial support often attempt to provide some 
equalization of the state monies available for elementary and secondary 
education, it is well to remember that such programs equalize only to a 
minimum level, not to an optimum or maximum level. 



State programs of school district organization should and do give atten- 
non to the reduction of the existing inequities in order to meet the objective 
<>t equalizing the financial support burden over a state. 

Objective Three 

Objective Three: The educational structure of the state shall be orga- 
nized to provide students with well-trained classroom teachers. The litera- 
ture seems to support the generalization that good-sized schools and school 
districts generally have staff members with higher levels of professional 
preparation than do smaller schools and school districts. As illustrations 
from the literature on this point, information from three states plus a state- 
ment from a U.S. Office of Education research summary, are presented 
below. 

A 1966 study of Georgia's school systems reported higher professional 
training levels for teachers, principals, guidance and library personnel in 
the state's secondary schools when high schools reached at least the 500 
pupil level. This study also reported that the best prepared teachers were 
found in high schools with over 1,500 pupils. 

A 1963 Oregon study concluded that smaller school districts tend to have 
more non-degree teachers, and that larger districts have a higher percentage 
of teachers holding regular teachers' certificates. A 1063 statewide study in 
Ohio indicated that as size of high schools increased, so did the percentage 
of teachers holding Masters degrees. ° 

An Office of Education summary of research, related to this aspect of 
the size question, conducted between 1956-1963, stated: "A number of 
studies found that in larger schools there were more experienced teachers, 
more teachers with graduate training, larger percentages of teachers teach- 
ing in major fields, and less staff turnover." 

Size alone is probably not the sole determinant in larger schools and 
school districts having more highly trained personnel. Factors such as 
broader programs, greater local wealth, and school system personnel policies 
Which attract better trained teachers undoubtedly also contribute to this 
differential. 

Objective Four 

Objective four: The educational structure of the stale shall be organized 
to utilize efficiently the specialized and technical school personnel in the 
slate. At a time when professionally trained education personnel are often 
in short supply, it seems imperative that a state wisely use the personnel 
available. 

School districts are often faced with acute personnel shortages in one 
or more parts of the school program. States are often short of the number 
of teachers needed as schools reopen each fall. At the same time, however, 
low pupil-teacher ratios may exist in. many schools and districts-in the 
very states in which shortages are being claimed. This situation gives some 
credence to the view that available personnel are not being utilized 
efficiently. 
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Two aspects of staff utilization emerge from the literature First, the 
'^utwide study of education in New Hampshire 

1^.%^ b y S ^o£ school * 

tricts.terote, "The „,osl efficient pupil-teacher rat.o rva ^dm < 
winch enrolled 2,000 or more pupils in grades 1-12. Ot lid school «i«rici 
In , ills Indiana study, only 25 reached median pnptl teacher ra t ,os ot .10 

'° The preceding remarks should not be interpreted as encouraging large 

ih*«^ivTli nn effective di*t v ' *t structure. . f n 

Another S of :i /ation is assignment o£ teachers to major fields 

of ^^,Ls region, ^f^^^^ 
£S5 2S. 1-^^^ o£ pupils taught 
v U ose teaching outside of certificated fields was found in ma 1 lug 

sd.ools Teachers' working in the area of then certification in all fields 

increased as the size of the high scliool increased. 

' T e 196" Sludy of Education stated: Another restriction on he 

mllteSon of staff is the 'small size of many schools and 
ardcularly true where the district has only one high school Teachc s pa- 
orn est in one area, or at most two areas, of special knowledge- and skill. 
^.oS wWdi has only one class in physics and one in chemistry seldom 
r in ttract and hold a specialist in these fields, when the major pa t of 
„is Ume will he spent teaching in fields in which he has less competence 

a,K 0^: r nationwic.e basis, .he W>2 Census of ^'^X^ 
number of full-lime equivalent instructional personnel pel 1,000 students 
Ti/e of .school system in the country. The U.S. average was reported 
. f 7 such personnel per thousand enrolled pupils. In an exammat on 
of this ratio by size of sc hool systems a condom .averse ratio was noted. 
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The smaller the system the greater the number oi instructional personnel 
per thousand enrolled pupils. Ratios by selected size categories are sum- 
marized in Table II. 

While the number of instructional staff per thousand enrolled pupils 
in the 3,000 or more size category may not reach desirable levels indicated 
by knowledgeable people in the field of school personnel administration, 
neither is it realistic to assume that small districts are so organized as to 
effectively use the rather generous ratios identified. 

Objective Five 

Objective Five: The educational structure of the state shall be organized 
in such a way that best use of monies expended for education may be 
realized. Cost per pupil is an oft-used yardstick of educational finance mea- 
surement. Comparisons of this factor among the school districts of a state 
often reveal wide differences. Such comparisons may also be cpiite meaning- 
less unless it is determined what such costs actually '"buy," in terms of an 
educational program. It would be possible for district X to have a reported 
per pupil cost of S550. District Y could have a reported cost of SHOO per 
pupil. Yet the $550 figure may represent a much superior educational 
program. 

The literature consensus is that small school districts and small schools 
are, when compared to their larger counterparts, more costly to operate 
when using costs per pupil as a criterion. This then suggests that monies 
being spent for education in a state may not be spent in a manner in which 
the greatest educational return may be received. 

An inverse ratio is often indicated in this area: as size goes up, the cost 
per pupil goes down. This appears to be the case up to a point which is 
not well-defined for all districts, however. 

Statewide analyses of costs per pupil in various sizes of school* districts 
often point out the comparatively costly programs of small school districts. 
Examples from two states appear in Tables III ami IV in the Appendix. 

Summary— Objectives and Size. Size suggestions are related to objectives. 
Unless certain sizes ran be reached, program objectives may not be met. 
The importance of the size factor is not in the numbers themselves, hut in 
what the greater numbers can produce. 

SIZE AND PARTS OF THE STRUCTURE 

States have determined how their respective school systems shall be 
organized. There are three organizational patterns over the country. First 
is the three level structure composed of the basic school district, the inter- 
mediate agency, and the state education agency. Second is the two level 
structure which omits the intermediate agency. Third is a single level 
system in which the state education agency operates the schools. The size 
factor relates primarily to the first two patterns, plus the individual ele- 
mentary and secondary schools which are parts of a school district. 
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Structure, like size, is not important in and of itself. It is important 
when related to the tasks drat structure ran- accomplish to meet educational 
objectives in a state. 

In the following paragraphs, size and the various parts o£ the structure 
;ne discussed. Tables are included in the Appendix, where appropriate, to 
indicate size suggestions and recommendations of professional organizations 
or persons. 

SIZE AND THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 

The consensus of the literature seems to suggest a minimum size ele- 
mentary school be at least large enough to have one teacher per grade level. 
Recommended as better would two or three classrooms for each grade level. 
A maximum seems to be 1 classrooms per grade level. Table V in the 
Appendix presents recommendations from various professional groups and 
individuals on the matter of elementary school size, 

SIZE AND THE SECONDARY SCHOOL 

The preponderance of the literature on size is focused on the American 
high school. This focus has been perceptibly sharpened since the Conant 
study in the late 1950's. 

The question of size at the high school level is more complex than 
it may first appear. Size must be related to other units of school organiza- 
tion if it is lo be meaningful. For example, to indicate that a high school 
should have a minimum enrollment of 500 students is irrelevant unless it 
is reasonably well understood what program can be ofEered in a high 
school of this size. Of all the recent high school size recommendations, the 
figure of 500 students appears most often. However, much of the literature 
indicates that only some educational objectives may be normally met with 
500 students. Vocational educational needs would probably scarcely be 
touched with such a student enrollment if the 500 student high school was 
expected 10 provide all of the high school program. However, if a vocational 
high school program was available nearby, operated under the same or a 
different administrative structure, then the 500 pupil high school might 
be satisfactory. 

The point is simply this: before high school size can satisfactorily be 
established, it should be known how the needs of all students are to be met/ 
A figure of 500 students might he satisfactory under some structural arrange- 
ments and inadequate in other cases. 

The information in Table VI in the Appendix illustrates high school 
size recommendations made in recent years. 

SIZE AND THE ADMINISTRATIVE UNIT 

(The Basic School District) 
in state programs of school district organization it is this unit of the 
structure which feels the brunt of the movement. The consolidation of the 
individual schools typically follows the realignment of the school district 
lines. 
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flic number of pupils required for a complete educational proyrani is 
i lie question of size in this case. The word ''program'' implies diiierem 
meanings and is again related 10 die total state educational structure. If 
program includes primarily what goes on in the classroom plus the general 
administration, this implies one size figure. If, on the other hand, program 
includes all the ancillary services to support the classroom and its admin- 
istration, then ihe size factor changes considerably, Perhaps it is here thai 
a most vital point in regard to state programs of school district organiza- 
tion can be made: 

The individual parts of a slate school system structure arc inextricably 
related. A balance exists based upon programs offered at each level and the 
statutory responsibilities xohich each part must assume. To change a?iy part 
without giving careful consideration to the others may cause serious' prob- 
lems throughout an entire slate. 

Recommendations of contemporary literature on school district size 
range from 2,000 students to 50,000 students. Occasionally, a recommenda- 
tion may go beyond this. One often observes large differences among size 
recommendations. It may well be that this is dtie to vastly different assump- 
tions about what the basic school district should attempt to accomplish. 
One should carefully examine and understand such assumptions before 
making generalized comparisons of the size factor. 

Stales which have undertaken programs of district organization in 
recent years have typically set minimum sizes. This has been done in two 
ways: the statutes may enumerate the minimum size; or statewide stan- 
dards, developed through the state education agency, may set the minimum 
size: 

The information presented in Table VII in the Appendix illustrates 
a number of district size recommendations made bv organizations and 
individuals. 

SIZE AND INTERMEDIATE AGENCIES 

In the period 1962-67, seven states adopted new structures at the inter- 
mediate level of school government. Size was a factor considered in each 
case. Five of the seven states included minimum sizes in either the statutes 
creating the new structures or in standards to be observed; minimum size 
ranged from 5,000 to 50,000 students. 

Four additional states have developed proposals for changed interme- 
diate structures. Size has been seriously deliberated in each case. One such 
state has tentatively developed a 100,000 pupil size base. Another has 
suggested 125,000 pupils. 

The factor of size, related to the intermediate agency part of state 
school system structure, again appears to he objective-oriented. The objec- 
tive is the provision of program-supporting and supplemental services to all 
children, not just those who happen to Mve in economically affluent or 
reasonably heavily populated areas. 
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iii Table VII. in the Appendix the suites which have recently changed 
or added new intermediate structures are listed. Sizes are included where 
appropriate. 

In Tabic IX in the Appendix the lour states considering intermediate 
structural changes are listed. Recommended sizes are included where these 
are known. 

Some services demand a greater pupil base than others. It obviously 
ret] uircs a greater number of pupils to adequately support an economically 
feasible data processing service center than it docs to provide a speech and 
hearing therapy program operating from an intermediate agency. 

SIZE AND VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

If educational needs are to be met within a state, attention must be 
given io programs of vocational education at the secondary level. As pointed 
out earlier, small high school enrollments probably can not sustain a voca- 
tional education program of satisfactory breadth of offerings. Many school 
districts arc too small to offer such programs. 

The literature does not contain numerous specific size recommenda- 
tions on this aspect of the program. However, it is the experience of those 
individuals who have worked in the area of vocational education that a 
satisfactory program does require a rather large pupil enrollment as well 
as adequate financial resources. Illustrations of this, from personnel in the 
Rockland County, New York. BOCES Unit and the Division of Vocational 
Education in die Ohio Department of Education arc of some help here. 
The former have indicated a need for a total enrollment of 75,000 pupils 
from which to draw potential vocational education students for a broad 
program. In Ohio, the Division of Vocational Education has stated that 
approximately -12,000 pupils are needed as a base from which to secure 
sufficient students to oiler and maintain a 12-unit vocational education 
program. 

Only the largest school districts have stub numbers of pupils. These 
exist in reasonably heavily populated areas. Yet a student in sparsely popu- 
lated areas may also have a need for a vocational education program, and 
can benefit both himself and his society by participating in it, 

hi many parts of the country, it is geographically impossible to arrange 
school district lines to include such pupil numbers. It would probably even 
be undesirable to do so. Therefore, alternatives must be considered. A 
number of states arc facing up to the problem by forming vocational school 
districts or area schools or districts where vocational education programs 
can be made available to high school students. This is a very important 
part of the total school district organization problem and must receive the 
careful attention of those who plan a statewide program. 

It is the point of view of this writer that a stale should not fall into 
tiie trap oi having to decide on a single type of district for vocational 
educational programs. Multiple approaches, dependent upon such factors 
as population and fiscal resources, appear to present a more realistic answer 
to the problem. 
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SIZE AND SPECIALIZED SERVICES 

An increasingly important aspect o£ the size question, and one whicli 
relates to utilization of available personnel, revolves around the following 
type of question: How many students are required for a service to be 
olfered efficiently and effectively? 

Clear-cut answers do not appear to be available. This is undoubtedly 
because situations in which similar services are olfered vary so much. For 
example, a speech therapist serving a small, densely populated area would 
be in a far different situation than would her counterpart serving an entire 
county in a sparsely settled area. 

However, there are some helpful guidelines. These should not be ac- 
cepted as absolutes, however. The figures presented in Table X in the 
Appendix ...recommendations from the 1958 Yearbook of the American 
Association oi School Administrators plus those from position papers de- 
veloped for a 1966 school district organization study in Ohio. 

Other programs or services where size is important are included in 
Table XI in the Appendix. This information is again subject to the limita- 
tion of being from one state study, Ohio, in 1966. 

1 here are two remaining pieces in the size picture not previously men- 
lioxicd. These are student participation in extra-class activities related to 
high school size and pupil achievement. Jn the former, the literature is not 
in any general agreement about whether students participate in. extra-class 
activities to any greater or lesser extent in large or small high schools. 
There is an agreement that larger high schools do have a larger number 
of extra-class activities from which students may choose, however. 

In the second item, pupil achievement, the literature strongly suggests 
that pupil academic achievement, as measured by scores on standardized 
achievement tests, is higher in larger schools, both elementary and high 
school. 

SUMMARY 

Much of the information presented is not in the form of what many 
readers would judge to be sound research on the matter of size, However, 
it might also be said that a paucity oE pure research exists on many aspects 
of the size question. 

In defense of much of the information, it may be said that it does 
represent, in addition to some research, the soundest professional opinion 
and counsel that many individuals can express on the basis of their analysis 
of one or more aspects of size. 

Knowledgeable individuals are often somewhat hesitant to express abso- 
lute numbers when asked the question beginning with the words, "What 
size?" This is understandable because of many related factors. Perhaps the 
most appropriate way for a state to answer the size question is to answer 
first these questions: (I) What tlo we want the state school system to accom- 
plish? <2) What ;ire the structural alternatives that will be best for our 
states? 

Once these have been answered, size then becomes a factor in deter- 
mining the success of programs within the structure.- 
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APPENDIX 
TABLE I 



Illinois High Schools — Breadth of Educational Program 



Awiiijrr number of iuiii'm* credits 


Cmrirular area 


Under 200 100-700 Over 1.250 


pupils pupils pupils 


Language Ai is 


1.3 4.R 6.9 


Social Studies 


3.0 -1.1 5.7 


Foreign Languages 


1.9 4.1 13.D 


Science 


3.5 -1.3 5.H 


Mathematics 


•1.3 1.7 0.5 


Business Education 


•1.7 6.9 8.1 


Homcmaking 


3.5 3.3 3.s 


Agriculture 


2,-1 .1.6 0.5 


Industrial Arts 


2.5 5.3 9.4 


Vocational T & I 


0.0 0.3 fl.fi 


Fine Arts— Music 


1.0 2.8 6,1 


Fine Arts— Art 


0.0 1.3 2.7 


Hcnltli-P. K. 


1.2 1.3 1.2 


Sou William 1'. McLnrc. iCriunttion 


for iha J-'ufiiif of Illinois (.Springfield: SUiool Problems Com- 


' mission, 191)6), p. 33. 




TABLE II 


Number of Instructional Pe^onnel Per I 3 000 Enrolled Students 


Size of school system 


Instructional Personnel 


3,000 or more pupils enrolled 


42.7 per thousand 


1.200-2.999 


14.0 


600- 1,199 


-15.3 


300- 599 


-17.5 


150- 299 


50.3 


50- H9 


53.0 


Less than 50 


78.1 


Source: U. S. Bureau of I lie* Census. CciiMts \*\ (ItnvrHwt'nts, 1 ( J<>2: Compendium of Piildu tCmplovmenC, 


Vol. Ill, p. 491). 





TABLE III 
Colorado Per Pupil Costs (ADA) 
Current Operating Expenses, 1965-196G 

District si/c Range Median 



1- 99 


$805 .-.SUM 6. 


$989, 


300- 399 


$373.-S 795. 


S627. 


600- 699 


$447.-$ 699. 


$578. 


900- 999 


$517.-$ 792. 


S599. 


1.000- 3,999 


$3(52.-$ 677. 


S5I5. 


-1 ,000- 6,999 


$433,-$ 650. 


$474. 


7,000- 9.999 


$425.-$ 543. 


S481. 


10,000-25.000 


$431.-$ 606. 


S4S0. 



Sonne: Hymn Hansford, Comparative Inftjrtrnitifni, 1965-66 (Denver: Colorado Department of Educa- 
tion, MHtTj , p. 3. 
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TABLE IV 

Iowa Per Pupil Costs by High School Size, 19G5-G6 



Si/tr of high school 



19(>r>-t}(> School year 
tosts per pupil 



50- 79 
200-299 
500-599 
700-799 
1 .000 -it? -1 over 

Si aic Average 



$610. 
$52-1. 
$457. 
$•151. 
$476. 



§493. 



SHirtc: KIlis Hanson, Wtwtiing for School District Ortitntizuttun in Imru (Dcs Moines: Department of 
Public Instruct ion, July, 19(57), p, :'»7 

TABLE V 
Elementary School Si/e Factor 
(Attendance Unit Only) 



( m!i\ iilu.'iL in ^.m./aiion 



Minimum 



Optimum 



Maximum 



While House Conference on 

Education (1956) 
National Education Association 

Dept. Of Elementary School 

Principals (1954) 
National Commission on School 

Distrin Reorganization (1948) 
New York Council for 

Administrative Leadership (19G1) 
Ohio Department of Elementary 

School Principals (19(50) 
Miami, Ohio, School of Education 

Guidelines for School District 

Organization in Ohio 
State Departments of Education 1 



Howard Dawson, Executive 
Secretary Emeritus 
National Education Assn. 
Dept. of Rural Education 

William Rosensiengel 

M. I.. Cnshman 

Ralph Solfcns I npuhlished 
Dissertation. Ohio State 
t nivcrsity (1963) 

C. C. Carpenter 

David Hasher Unpublished 
Dissert at ion . V ni vcrsi ty 
of Iowa (19G1) 

Clemen i W. Wood Unpublished 
Dissertation, l.'niver.sitv 
of Colorado (1951) 



225-250 



175 & 
7 teachers 

500-GOO 

:uio 

G rooms 
I tcacficr per grade 
nlus K room 



300 & 
12 icachers 



300 & 
12 teachers 



500 



12-18 rooms 



500 



900 



750 



States which have formulated size statements appear 
to agree generally on minimum size of one teacher 
for each grade, optimum of approximately 2-3 sec- 
tions per grade, and 4 sections per grade as a recom- 
mended maximum. 



240-280 
Mi 175 
1-8 250 

175 & 
7 teachers 



1-0 175 
K-G 225 



525 
550 



300-499 



Two sections 
per grade 



750 
825 



l-fi 
K-G 



175 



1-G 



•250 



550 



1 includes California, Illinois, Iowa, Minnesota, Pennsylvania. Wisconsin, West Virginia Colorado 
Connecticut, Honda, Georgia, Mississippi, Missouri, Xetv Hampshire, New York. Washington! 
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TABLE VI 
High School Size Factor 
(Attendance Unit Only) 



liHliuciuLil/org.inizntiozi 



M minium 



Optimum 



Maximum 



White House Conference on 
Ktliuntion (}%G) 

.National Commission on School 
District Reorganization (1048) 

State Board of Education Study 
In Vermont (1 96 J) 

Interim Commission Study in 
New Hampshire (1961) 

Organization of School Systems 
in Georgia (study bv George 
Peabndy College) (1965) 

Lloyd Andrews Unpublished 
Dissertation. Stanford 
University (1958) 

Clifford Smith Unpublished Disser- 
Sn per in ten dent of Chicago Schools 

CI i (ford Smith Unpublished Disser- 
tation, Ohio Stat* University (1960) 

Calvin (irieder and William Rosen- 
Stengel (1951) 

James Cmiant (1959) 
State Departments of L'.ducalion 1 



700-1,000 



:?()(>— 150 

Range of 
600-2*000 



100 in 

graduating class 



2.000 



7-9 300"" 
10-12 350 
7-12 350 



500 & 
25 teachers 



S00 1.200 

1.200-1,(100 
2,000 

°00- 1.200 

700 
950 
775 



1,100 
1.525 
1.130 



100 in graduating class 

States which have formulated si/c statements appear 
to agree generally on either a 500 pupil or a 100 
pupil graduating class as a minimum size. 



San Mateo County, California, 
Curriculum Study 

Ohio Association of Secondary 
School Principals (i960) 

Benjamin Willis, former General 
Superintendent of Chicago Schools 

Konviiz and Say res Study in 
New York 

William McLnre, University 
of Illinois 



1 ,000 



500 



700 



1,500-2.000 
1.300 1.500 
2.000 
600-800 
1,000-1.200 



2.000 



J filthifies Niu Jith-v, NVw ihinipsliirc, New York, Wrnioiu, W.iMiiiiRion, and Wisconsin. 



TABLE VII 
School District Size Factor 
(The Administrative Unit) 



I mlh i(lu:il/oiK;itii/:iii<jn 



Minimum 



Xationnl Commission on School 
District Reorganization (1 9 18) 

Harvard I);., . 'on, Xutionnl Education 
Association; Department of Rural 
Education (1948) 

Harlati llcem, Midwest Educational 
Research Center 

Edgar L. Moiphct, University 
of California 

Ronald Campbell. University 
<if Chicago 

R. M. Eyinan, for Ohio 

Connty Superintendents' Assil 

Institute of Administrative 

Research, Teachers' College 
'Columbia University (1951) 

William I\ McLtirc, University 
of Illinois 

Committer for Economic 
Development (I960) 

Organization of School Systems 
in Georgia (study by George 
Peabody College) (19(55) 

Ohio Master Plan (19G0) 

Stake Board of Education 
Study in Vormont 



Optimum 



10.000 
I ,600 

1 .200 
2,000 

2.500 
5.000-0,000 



10,000 
3.500 



9.800-12,000 
1 1 ,000 
10.000 

; o.ooo 

20.000-50,000 



15,000-20,000 
20,000-35,000 



Stephen Knezcirh, American Assoc! 
ation of School Administrators 

St. I. on is County. Missouri 
Study (1902) 

CniuKvtif ut Department 
o; Education 



Maximum 



25,000 



Range of 2,000 to 0,000 

10.000-12.000 

2,000 

5.000 for regionalized school districts 



TABLE VIII 
Intermediate Unit Size 



M.I If 


\e:ir 


Colorado 


19(55 


fnwa 


I9G5 


Michigan 


1962 


Nebraska 


1965 


Texas 


J 905 


Washington 





Minimum si/f 



Xo number required 
No number required 
5.000 students 

1 0,000 students used as a 

guideline 
r )0 ? 000 students, subject to 

a sparsity factor 



TAliLE IX 
Other Intermediate Unit Size Considerations 



Minimum si/c 
rccnmim-mlfllion being considered 



California 




Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 


35,000 students 
100,000 students 




TABLE X 




Size and Special Services 


.Service men 


Ratio professional peisonrtel 
to students 



A .4SA 



Ait Consultant 


I - 2,500 


to 


3,000 


Child Accounting 


1-10,000 






Educational Materials Consultant 


1- 5,000 


to 


12,000 


Guidance Counselor 








High School 


I- 300 


to 


100 


Elementary 


I- 600 






Health Services 


1- 2,500 






Homebound Youth 


1- 1,250 






Language Arts Consultant 


1-10,000 


to 


12,000 


Music Consultant 


1- 2,500 




.VHM) 


Partially Sighted 


1- 500 






Physical Education Consultant 


I- 2,500 


to 


5,000 


Physically Handicapped 


1- 250 






Psychologists 


1- 2,500 






Speech and Hearing Therapy 


1- 2,000 


to 


2,500 


Visiting Teacher 


1- 2,000 


to 


3,000 


OHIO ST I DY 








Art 


1- 500 






Guidance— High School 


1- 250 


optimum 




1- 100 


maximum 


Elementary 


f- 150 


optimum 


Health Services 


1- 2,500 






Librarian 


One in Every School 


Instrumental Music 


1- 500 






Neurological and/or l niounnally Disturbed 


1- 3 to 8 (U-acher-pupil ratio) 


Physical Education 


1- 500 






Psychologists 


I- 2,500 






Speech and Heating Therapists 


1- 3,000 
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TABLE XI 
Size and Other Programs 



Adult Education 

Comprehensive adult education 

(25,000 total population) 
Adult Basic Education Program 

(7,500 total population) 
Chartered Evening High School 

(75,000 totai population) 
EuJ Time Director 

(75,000 total population) 
Education Counselors for the 

Adult Education Program 
litisiness Administration 

la i J nx -essing 
Pupil Transpoi tat ion 
On liruluni Development 



Optimum M.iNiniuui 

f>,520 

mj.o60 

1 D,5G0 
I9,5f>0 

35,000 100,000 plus 

60,000 100,000 plus 

35.000 and/or based on soc io economic area 

35,000 and/01 based on socio-economic area 
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A STUDY OF ADMINISTRATIVE 

COSTS IN SELECTED SCHOOL 
DISTRICTS OF IOWA, MISSOURI, 
AND SOUTH DAKOTA 

Dr. Richard P. Manatt 
Dr. Anton j\ Netusil 
Iowa State University of Science and Technology 
Ames, Iowa 

Part One 

INTRODUCTION 

One of the economies expected from huge-enrollment public school 
districts is that of reduced administrative cost. When per pupil costs are 
considered, it is assumed that administrative expense, especially that ol 
central office services, will decline with increased enrollment. Determining 
exactly how much administrative cost economy to expect from larger dis- 
tricts had been difficult in the past because of reporting procedures to the 
state critical tan agency, variations in accounting systems among states, 
classification procedures (eg., building principals' salaries hunped together 
in "General Administration"), and an understandable reluctance on tin- 
pan of some superintendents lo be compared, on a per capita cost basis, 
with ihose of other systems. 

The purpose of this study was to determine whether I 1 ' > c were siginli- 
raii! differences in per pupil costs of central office adminislv.uion of districts 
in South Dakota, Neb Iowa and Missouri. This !. .estimation oi costs 

was contracted rcscarc. ,m Great Plains Sci, ;u>l n.trirt Organization 

Project, Dr. Ralph Pun.i>, Director. 

THL i IV.n'.T/'iM 

The general problem oi the investigation was the determination and 
analysis oi costs lor the central administration of public school districts 
in South Dakota, Iowa, and Missouri for the school year l<)f>5-l<)li(>. More 
specifically ibe problem was to answer ibe following questions: 

"wis necessary in eliminate all data rmin Nebraska, since tin reporting system used 
ill llHt s lnlC ill*! 1H3! |!!'!!ri!!s !!!f°!™?!!"™ with ,l,al ,Taivc<l fmin ilie other 



taTl^ Ktoni 1 , 5 °' Sd '° 01 'I 15 "'" -»"»' «*»"»huaita. cxdud- 
^ mg costs ol administering attendance units? 

i How ;!rt! eVrr nent C ° StS ° f diStnCt Cemn ' 1 ^ministration? 
between suue S > 7 ^ ^ ^ W 1 ) ;,Il!OI1 S »nd 

o^t^ t ;S'lS ShiP ° f diSl,itl -vices 

■J. Insofar as can be determined, does eflicienrv il « -„ i .- 

pupil cosiO r . cinciency (/.<?., reduction of per 

s here t ° " ,Crease ; ' S tIistricl enrollments mount, or 

I s nc ro . 1 ^ ° f . ;,dniinislr;itive generally available to all 

ped-dtrtmKl 1 ^ I edUCati I onaI S »P e ™*>rs, admin- 
districts? SpCU " hilS tound olll >' larger districls-in high-cost 

DELIMITATIONS 

trie™ SS "ni^eT 1 ^^ ^ °k? ! '^ rovetl ' P«»'«™*oal dis- 
ci South Dakota" Jow md \ £ %5_( * Sdl ° 01 >* ar in tb(i sl5,t <* 
ad J2l tnuive "Us ^ m 16 SUKly dealt on, y witl1 dislli « 
and secretarie LT , , mlf TnTT^ ^ P^P 0 '* — lors, 
dance unit adminfctr r ,t f , . assum P t,on was made that alien- 
would be nec rv and 7"^ dement '" r >' or high school building) 
were pn*^!^^' ~< »° — -hat district «*> 

costs were excluded ^ okci- , x ,iv ^'P'™^ a ^ *«PP««* and fixed 
(SKA) were assumed %S?£££ U^l^T^'^ 
Secretaries' Annual Reimn. w 7 Lver ^ne*e data we missiug on 

^ ~« 'iszittzzs&z ST* by •* 
*d*» v,, s to indlKlc »»„ g ~« si " & ''r" 1 :'",'-" 

mas, ien smallest rlicrrir-fc j ,i )MS onl > l,lc lcn largest (lis- 

me.lia.^n.L^rir "" ,nc ' 5 dllsle '« l -I, 

METHODS AND PROCEDURES 



dices were held with Dr. Ralph Purely, project director and the project 
state directors: Dr. Ellis Hanson (Iowa), Arthur Summers (Missouri), and 
Karl G. Boxa (South Dakota). At that time operational definitions were 
checked for accuracy in each state, cost-reporting procedures for each state 
compared, and a uniform data sheet was developed as a source document 
(See Appendix). Numbers of administrators and non-professional personnel 
were needed for each district as well as expenditures by class and the hi i 
time district euro 1 ent, grades kindergarten through twelve. 

Initially, a total survey of all districts was intended. This would have 
included: Iowa, 455 districts; Missouri. 247 districts; and South Dakota, 215 
districts. Unfortunately, a spot check of records in the SEA's of Missouri 
and South Dakota revealed that only total costs were available and consider- 
able variation existed in the portions defied as "administration. " Iowa 
records were complete except that secretarial costs were not available as 
a subtotal. Consequently, the decision was made to work with only thirty 
districts in each state (ten largest, ten median, and ten smallest). All Iowa 
districts were to be included in a subsequent study. 

Using the dau sheets, Iowa costs were obtained from a complete print- 
out of the 196^ Secretary's Annual Report to the Iowa Department of 
Public Instruction. Numbers, types, and costs of secretaries for Iowa dis- 
tricts were obtained by surveying district superintendents by mail. In the 
remaining two states a hand-search of financial reports nnd/or telephone and 
mail requests to the district superintendents were used. 

Data sheets were transferred to cards by keypunch and unit-record equip- 
ment and desk calculators were used to produce summary data and per-pupil 
costs. Analysis of variance techniques indicated that the markedly different 
costs by si/c of district were statistically significant. 

Finally, rosters of personnel bv district were compiled to determine 
how the types of personnel were distributed by district size. Tables were 
constructed by suite and enrollment classes. 



DEFINITIONS 

The following definitions arc taken from: 
£ ]} Sessions. .1 Study of Admhiishntivr Costs in Ohio School Districts. 
The State Department of Ediv.uion: Columbus, Ohio. November S, l%fi. 

■ ■ school administrative district is used to denote 
si )o\ district in which a single board or officer has the imme- 
diate responsibility ' >r the direct administration ol all the 
public schools located therein. Its distinguishing feature u that 
q it is a quasi-corporation with a board or a chief school officer 

ERIC »hat has die responsibility for and cither complete or partial 

wis autonomy in, the administration of all public schools within 

h:;;:s:kri^ ln?h:ds;l :r this ftefinifiRH HFP Jill §R:RllPfl 



"nil" s>sion.s. The- ierm.s !,,,,;■ administratis districts banc 
■school districts, and basic adnunistratn, „„„, are used 

In IsinT^Z? 'n " <OUlpriSeS L,1C 8eogn.J*ia,l are:, served 

• M11 * ,c w,, ° o1 - 1 >ie territory within which children attend- 
g an elementary school reside is an elementary scluo utc . 

. .nce mnt, I , je territory within which children ..trending t 

t chS X n \°? J ieS,de - iS U SeCOmbr >' Sd '° f?1 ^tendance uni 
A school attendance unit, as such, does not possess administra- 
ve powers independently of the basic school adminTs ath e 
s . ct of which it is a part. It is not a quasi-corporation t 

* SLh °° adm «»'^«iive district may insist of one wo 
Uree, or :1 large nun.ner of school attendance units 



Personne 1 defined as district 
Administration: 

E Superintendent 

2. Assistant Superintendents 

3. School Board Clerks 
'1. Business Managers 
5. Secretaries 

Educational Supervisors; 
J HJ'.'mentary 

a. Upper Grades 

b. Lower Grades 

c. Primary 

2, Secondary 

a. Art 

b. Home Economics 

c. industrial Arts 

d. Music 

e. Reading 

f. Pliysical Education 
ff. Vocational 



central administrators were: 
Special Services: 
1. Guidance 



2 

X 

! 

5. 

G. 

7. 

S. 

!>. 
10. 
II. 
12. 
13. 
I J. 
15. 



Psychologists 
Speech Therapists 
Nurses 

Visiting Teachers 

Personnel Direct, 

Audio Visual 

Dentis's 

Doctors 

Specialists 

Special Education 

Adult Education 

Pupil Accounting 

Health Services 

Deaf and Hard of Hearing 



As was expected three positions were found hi practically every school 
disirici— the superintendent, the board secretary, and an office secretary. 
In ve.v small districts the board secretary and office secretary positions 
were filled by the same person. The largest districts had one or more 
persons in each ol the positions on (he list. 

The above listing of the personnel for the district central administra- 
tion does not include the following: 

1 . Principals of Attendance Units 

2. Assistant Principals of Attendance Units 
$. Teachers 

4. Custodians 

5. Bus Drivers 

(i. Food Service Personnel 

7. Maintenance Personnel 

iS. Secretaries (Assigned) 

9. Count Hors of Attendance Units 

These are people who deal with attendance units, and it is assumed 
that no matter what type of administrative district is established, the per- 
sonnel listed immediately above will be required at each attendance unit. 
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Part Two 
FINDINGS 

The schoc districts of Iowa, Missouri, and South Dakota arc typically 
very small. As shown in Tabic 1 ihc median enrollments grades K-12 
were 711. (ifl.'l, and - 9 >21 respectively. Thus in Iowa, a median-sized district 
had less than 55 pupils per tirade in 19(55-1066. South Dakota still has high 
school graduating classes with Icwei than ten members.- Examination ol 
Tables 2-4 reveals that, excepting the major city (or cities) of each state, 
even the classification ' ten largest distruts" is comprised of a number ol 
schools under 15,000 in size and when Missouri is ignored, most ol the 
schools in the Lop ten have less than 10.000 students. It should also be 
noted that the so-called median ten school district;-, in each state are also 
very small. 

TA15LE 1 

Public school districts of Iowa, Missouri, and South Dakota maintaining high schools, 

19(>5-l!)fi(>. 



Nn miser and Size 


InV.'ll 


Missouri 


Smith Dakota 


No. of hisiricts 
I.mgi'st Km oilmen I 
Mctlian Knrolhiicnt 
Smallest Kmolluu-tit 


■155 
1 1. 931 
7H 
195 


123,733 


215 

18 VM 

:,2i 

39 



2 Dr Merle Sloiicman. for maiiv years before his death professor <>f Educational Admin- 
Rffefl i5t fhP \Mmm Rf Mm&h Wm\ IV. Sf giVillg g commencement address at 



Tables U— 1 con la hi general administrative costs, i.e., costs lor superin- 
tendent, assistants, secretaries, business personnel, and board ol education. 
These tables do not contain costs of special services personnel or educa- 
t ional supervisors. 

Per Pupil Costs of . General Administration 

The per pupil cost-: contained in Tables 2-4 are the very essence of 
this report and vividi; i.upport the original assumption that small school 
districts have greatly increased per pita expense for central administra- 
tion. Iowa's ten largest districts spen, about $11.00 per child for central 

TABLE 2 

Per pupil tost for general administration of large, median, and small districts in Iowa, 

1 965-66* 



K.itik 


nisnitt 


r.niollinent 


Cost of 
Ad mini. st ration 


Administrative 
cost per pupil 


1 


Dos Moines 


1 1,951 


$322,932 


S 7.18 


o 


Cedar Rapids 


23.590 


228,-190 


9.68 


3 


Davenport 


21.592 


197.7-12 


9.16 


! 


Waterloo 


I0.-HH1 


108,023 


8 .till 


fi 


Sioux City 


18,321 


11 1,951 


6.27 


fi 


Council Bin (Is 


15.252 


80,228 


5.26 


7 


Dnlnujue 


8.801 


91,981 


10.38 


<K 


Oiiutmva 


8,199 


82,171 


10.02 


9 


loua City 


7.870 


270.1 18 


35.08 


Ml 


Fori Hodge 


7,812 * 


81.0-11 


10.37 


238 


KeaniaU'Courad 


723 


10.050 


22. c, 0 


239 


I lolsieiu 


722 


12,311 


17.00 


LMO 


Turkey Valley 


719 


21.-419 


29.60 


211 


MoiUe/unia 


717 


25,91 1 


30.10 


*.Mli 


Mastwood 


711 


60,891* 


85.00 


213 


Adair-Casey 


713 


2 7, 659 


38.70 


211 


Buffalo Center 


708 


16,196 


22.75 


215 


Twin Cedars 


70S 


1 0.991 


23.90 


210 


H.I..V. 


707 


J 9,5 10 


27.65 


217 


1 ndenvood 


70a 


19.100 


27.10 


1 Mi 


Diagonal 


201 


12, KM 


•16.10 


it; 


Ayrshire 


2(51 


12,106 


16.20 


lis 


Marathon 


2-1 3 


12,690 


51.90 




(*ai i ison 


237 


7,727 


32.50 


latl 


Palmer 


230 


8.956 


37.90 


■1:11 


NCu Picividcrncc 


235 


0,530 


27.90 


152 


Sieamhoal Rock 


231 


8,292 


35.80 


•153 


A.C.L. 


226 


19,399 


85.40 



administration during the 1965-1966 year/ 8 Median-sized Iowa districts in 
the state spent about $33.00 per child for these services. The smallest ten 
districts spent around 344.00 per child for central administration. A similar 
pattern of costs was found in each of the states. Median district costs were 
double or triple those of the ten largest districts. 

To simplify comparisons, the per pupil costs of each i lassificntion were 
averaged and presented for all three states. Data in Table 5 concerning 1 the 
"smallest-ten" classification indicates that small schools were spending 
amounts from three to almost ten times that of the large-district mean per 



TABLE 3 

Per pupil cost for general administration ot large, nir'Tian. .md small districts in 

Missouri, 1965-1966. 



Riiitk 


Districi 


Kn rollnw'tii 


Ad muiiM i;itUin 


AihmnKt rathe 
him jjcr pti pi 1 


I 


St. Loin's 


123.733 


S970,579 


S 7.84 


o 


Kansas City 


79.335 


279.815 


3.5' 


3 


.Springfield 


23,805 


301,683 


12.V) 


■I 


Ferguson , 


16.795 


116,546 


6 ) 


5 


St. Joseph 


16,489 


83,800 


5. ■ 


o 


Ray town 


! 5,790 


108,674 


6.90 


7 


iTKlcpenuV"' r 


1*1.955 


123,688 


8.25 


8 


Ritcnoir 


14,677 


111,680 


10.05 




Ha/chvood 


14,536 


141.465 


9.76 


10 


Hickman Mills 


12.682 


118.118 


9.21 


238 


Albany 


719 


16,706 


22.17 




Qui in 


710 


15.762 


22.19 


210 


Milan 


706 


13.381 


18.95 


211 


l.addonia 


697 


11.798 


16.86 


2 12 


FJ sherry 


693 


16,385 


29.1 ! 


213 


North Pint re 


680 


20,135 


29.56 


211 


Rich Hilt 


668 


15.656 


23.36 


22-15 


C'onwav 


667 


13.182 


19.70 


24(5 


Rock Port 


662 


21.122 


31 .82 


247 


Canton 


650 


15.897 


21.16 


476 


Hermitage 


I 12 


8,159 


57.16 


•177 


Wllianistoun 


139 


8 r 598 


61.13 


178 


Dudeviile 


133 


8,650 


60.52 


479 


Gorin 


128 


10.881 


8:1.85 


•180 


Vynconda 


1)9 


in. OS 


85.00 


IK! 


t:oficy 


109 


7,1 15 


65.01 


4S2 


A V heeling 


]0S 


x, 898 


83.33 


i s 


Ravanna 


105 


8.833 


83.81 




Martinsville 


97 


9.760 


100,62 


ERIC 


Kthel 


96 


9,360 


97.50 



f.uip.I expenditures. The- differences were least in South Dakota, possibly 
because the median- and smallest-ten classifications were quite similar in 
size, furthermore, the "largest-ten ' classification of this state contained 
seven districts smaller than 5,000. Administration obviously is a part-time 
assignment in most of the small districts of South Dakota when annual 
costs as low as §891.31 were reported! 

Actual-amount comparisons across state lines can be considered fairlv 
precise in the series of tables L'-5. In some instances sub-totals for secretaries 
or business managers were not available, but total figures were always 
available. 7 

Going beyond general administration to costs of educational supervises 
and special services personnel proved to be more difficult. In the following 



TABLE 4 

i'ci pupil <„ st for general administration of large, median, and small districts in 

South Dakota, 19G5-1966. 



ERIC 



Rank 



l>]\tri( I 



Sioux Falls 

Rapid City 

Aberdeen 

Huron 

Douglas 

Watcrtown 

.Mitchell 

Brookings 

Pierre 

Yankton 

Aim our 

liowdlc . 

Mcrrcid 

Alexandria 

Fgan 

f lill City 

Rosa >c 

IMnnkington 

Vcblen 

Tripp 

Claicmom 

Vivian 

Wonliing 

GltMiham 

\'olin 

Oelric hs 

WitKn 

Intrriai 

Kt<r ii i 



o 

8 

<l 
If) 

10;] 

KM 
1 1 if, 
\{)(\ 
107 
lO.s 
109 
lid 
II I 
f 12 

20(, 
207 
20S 
209 
210 
2i ' 

213 



Krirollincnt 


Cost of 
Administration 


Administrative 
tost per pupil 


18,12-1 


SIS 1.307 


$10.17 




113,183 


8.17 


5,967 


'11,31(5 


0.92 


,1080 


■18.1 15 


12.17 


3.891 


80,88] 


22.31 




■18,335 


12.78 


2,015 


-17,308 


10.25 


2,855 


15.280 


15.80 


2,76:5 


30.12-1 


11.16 


2,5 niS 


40.021 


17.97 


331 


9,081 


27.44 


mo 


11.132 


33.74 


32(5 


4,175 


12.81 


322 


! 1 ,085 


37.22 


321 


0.007 


SI. 15 


353 


7,910 


25.37 


3 1 1 


7.073 


21.07 


■500 


7,557 


24.4(5 


305 


5,223 


17.13 


303 


0,305 


--0.81 


1 i I 


1,150 


10.42 


110 


8-0 


7.73 


100 


0,800 


05.00 


103 


1,437 


1 3.95 


102 


2,507 


21. 5b 


.f 


5,30! 


57.08 


89 


3,099 


■ 1.50 


75 


3,332 


44.43 





TABLE 


5 




Average per pupil 


costs of administration 


by size classification, 


I ok a. M issotirr, 


and South Dakota 


, 1965-1966. 






lima 


M issoiu i 


South l>;iki»l;i 


Total no. of distric ts 


455 


217 


21a 


Mnm cos* j>vr i>uj>U 








Largest ten 


SI 1.20 


S 8.0S 


si :L7I 


Median ten 


33.00 


23.82 


25. IS 


.Smallest ten 


•13.80 


77.85 


31,71 



9 

ERIC 



TABLE 6 

Per pupil costs of all central administration, large, median, and 



small districts in 



Iowa, I9G5-1966. 



Rank 


District 


Enrollment 


General* 
Adminls- 
tratic.i" 


Specin! 
Services 


Educational 
Supervision 


Total 
•\dm. Com 


Total per 
pupil < OM 


1 


l)t-s Moines 


44,954 


$345,411 


$705,365 


5421,173 


§1,471,949 


.532.71 


o 


Cedar Rapids 


23.59(5 


251.482 


376,716 


213,695 


871.923 


36.95 


3 • 


Davenport 


21.592 


197.742 










i 


Waterloo 


19,469 


192,741 


148.188 


290.0;>8 


631,867 


32.16 


5 


Sioux City 


IS 324 


107,77! 


220,119 


164.236 


552.126 


30.13 


6 


Council nines 


15.252 


114,398 


81,596 


1:5. 138 


342,432 


22.45 


7 


Dubuque 


s.soi 


130,701 


1 35,981 


116,438 


383.180 


43.21 


S 


Otumiwa 


8,199 


93,744 


103.197 


83.865 


281,106 


31. 2.. 


n 


Iowa City 


7.870 


286.797 


0 


17,853 


304.650 


38.71 


10 


Fori Dodge 


7.812 


130,7210 


74.056 


.163,739 


368.525 


47.17 


22-5 


Bcaman-Conrad 72'? 


22.056 


15,000 


103.850 


140.906 


191.89 


221 


Ilolstein 


722 


16.540 


15.300 


15,920 


18.760 


67,53 


225 


Turkey Valley 


719 


30.296 


10.583 


6.512 


47,391 


65.91 


220 


Monti /lima 


717 


31,744 


15,000 


0 


46,714 


05.19 


227 


Eastwood 


711 


67.600 


30,499 


6,760 


!0l r S5U 


1 16.86 


228 


Adair-Casey 




:; 1.388 


16.500 


0 


50.888 


71.37 


22H 


Bullalo C'enti 


, il,H 


20,095 


10.275 


11 


30.370 


42.90 


2:50 


Twin Cedars 


708 


19,391 


10.950 


0 


30.3 1 1 


12.85 


231 


I1-1.-V. 


707 


24,146 


0 


1 .350 


25.19(1 


36.06 


232 


Older wood 


705 


22.160 


13,700 


10.100 


•15.960 


65. Ill 


•IK) 


Diagonal 


2lil 


12, KM 


0 


0 


12. 163 


16.60 


5*7 


Ayrshire 


261 


1 1.805 


2,000 


0 


16,805 


t>4 .39 


< i n 


Marathon 


213 


12.689 


0 


0 


12,689 


52.22 


\ 1 l - 


<iaj rison 


237 


9.0:10 


830 


1.715 


S.955 


I8.SI 


',50 


; tinier 


236 


8,955 


0 


0 


S,955 


37.91 


151 


Aew Pro\ idence 235 


(5.530 


0 


0 


6.530 


27.79 


•152 


Steamtio t Roc k 231 


1 1 .292 


5,800 


0 


17.092 


73.99 


453 


A.C.L. 




23.799 


0 


0 


23.799 


105,31 


-151 


Rake 


211 


10.279 


0 


41,220 


51.199 


214.07 


155 


Rembrandt 


195 


6,317 


0 


0 


6,317 


32.10 



Grneiid administration includes msi of lioard of education, superintendent ami assUi.uiis. bushier 



series of tables 15 — S, ihc Iowa fi<*uics wire most complete; they included a 
special cost break-out for secretaries by administration, supervision or spe- 
cial services, provided by surveying the business officials of the districts 
involved. Missouri data were equally comprehensive. South Dakota costs 
for business manager, special services, educational supervisors and secre- 
taries by area could not be obtained. 

Inclusion of all central administration costs had equalizing cilecl on 
tli-L' distribution of per pupil costs. Large district expenditures for educa- 
tional supervisors and special services personnel tended to increase unit 
costs; median and small districts had few expenditures beyond those lor 



TABLE 7 

Per pupil costs of all central administration, large, median, and email districts in 

Missouri, 1965-1966. 



General 



0 

ERIC 



Rank 


District KnroIIment 


Adminis- 
tration* 


Special 
Services 


Educational 
Supervision 


Total 
Adm. Cost 


Total per 
pupil com 


1 


Si. Louis 1 


23,733 


S979.575 


SI.331i.SKi 


S053 f 320 


S2.905.71 1 


S23.97 


«) 


Kansas City 


70.835 


279.815 


002.220 


807.983 


1.810.018 


22.07 


!i 


Springfield 


23.805 


30i,rw3 


101,089 


77.508 


5-13,880 


22.85 


1 


Ferguson 


10,795 


100.510 


72.000 


83,850 


322,3% 


19.20 


5 


St. Joseph 


16/189 


s:i.soo 


10,500 


13.200 


107.500 


10.10 


(i 


Ray town 


15,7!I0 


108.071 


13,001) 


100,000 


312.27^ 


19.78 


7 


I litispendence 


1 1,955 


12.1(188 


52.232 


30,715 


200,035 


13.82 


s 


Riienonr 


: 1,077 


1 11,080 


0 


82.8(51 


221,511 


15.30 


0 


1 I a /el w ood 


H .530 


1 11,1(55 


■15,803 


30.028 


223.950 


i5.il 


10 


Hickman Mills 


12.082 


118,118 


70.5 57 


0 


188,005 


1 1,88 


23« 


Albany * 


7 !ii 


10.700 


0 


0 


10;700 


22 "0 


239 


Qulin 


710 


15,702 


0 


0 


15.702 


22.20 


2-1 (1 


Milan 


700 


1:5.281 


0 


0.725 


20.000 


28.31 


211 


I.addonia 




1 1 .798 


0 


0 


1 1 ,798 


17.17 




Klsberry 


093 


i«.;w"i 


0 


13.370 


29,701 


12.95 


213 


\oi ih sialic 




20,135 


0 


0 


20.135 


2!K0I 


211 


Rich Hill 


now 


15,050 


0 


0 


15,050 


23. U 


li 1/5 


Con Kay 


win 


! 3.1 82 


9/jOO 


10, too 


3;;, 182 


19.75 


2io 


Rock Poi i 


002 


21.1 22 


0 


0 


21.122 


31.91 


217 


Canton 


050 


15.8*17 


0 


5.005 


20.902 


32. Hi 


I7fi 


1 lei milage 


I 12 


S.!5!> 


0 


0 


8.159 


.57. Mi 


•177 


Williamsiowii 


no 


8.59^ 


0 


0 


8.598 


01.80 


■I7H 


Dadeville 


133 


8.(> 50 


0 


0 


8,050 


05.0-1 


17!) 


Colin 


128 


10,881 


0 


0 


10,881 


«5 .01 


•ISO 


Wyaconclu 


\\\) 


10.208 


0 


0 


10,20* 


85.78 


•mi 


Coffey 


109 


7.115 


0 


0 


7.115 


00.55 




Wheeling 


108 


8,808 


0 


0 


8,898 


82.39 


183 


Ravanna 


lori 


8.8:53 


0 


0 


8,833 


81.12 


!8-{ 


Martinsville 


07 


9.700 


0 


0 


9,700 


100.02 



general administration. The largest districts still provided a per pupil 
economy; for example, the Iowa mean per-pupil cost for central adminis- 
tration in the largest ten districts was $15.35; median districts, $78.88; and 
in small districts the figure was S7S.55. 

Also of interest was the leveling of per pupil costs within district-size 
Mrata. Consider the cases' o£ Iowa City, Iowa, and Kar r s City, Missouri. 
When oniy general administrative costs were considered, Iowa City had a 
per capita figure much above the other large districts, $35.08, compared to 
a stratum mean of §11.20. On the other hand, total administrative cost per 
pupil lor t liis city was $38.71 compared lo a large district mean of $35.35. 

TABLE 8 



Per pupil tosls of all central administration, lari;t% median, and small districts in 

South Dakota, 1965-1966. 



■ 

I? Mil L' 


— — 

i j im nri 


hnrot 'litem 


General 
Ailrniliis* 


Special 

Sef\ I CCS 


Educational 
Supervision 




Total 
Ail tn . ( < i s i 




Total per 

ill I V 1 1 1 f*t\ L' 1 

,HJ]Jll Un| 


1 


Si fin v "FYillc 


1 8.124 




\'ot \ viil'ihlr 


SI mm, S3 1 


S3 10.232 


S1R.77 


O 


T? nfnfl Pit v 




in i R-t 


•i 


72,758 


185.91?! 


13.91 


O 


Ahe rdf»f*ii 




41 3lfi 




17 170 


58.195 


9.80 


-| 


I'luron 


3 Qfin 


48 445 






58,022 




5 


J. / W 4,1 L? ■" C 1-? 


3 804 

,) } Q*s t 


ou,oo 1 




6. 106 


93.377 


23.98 


f, 




3 781 


to , ."O". " 




I I ()^(; 


92.31-2 


21.13 




Mitchell 

.11 III 1 I V_ J 1 


2.915 


•17 3fi8 




o 


. I7.;U)H 


16.25 




Tiro ok iiiir<i 


2,855 


15,280 




3,313 


48.593 


17.02 


i\ 


Pierre* 








0 


39.121 


11. Hi 


10 


Yankton 


2 f 95 


16,621 


1 t 


70 


16.691 


17.99 • 


io:; 


Armour 


331 


9.0SI 


Not Available 


1) 


9,0KI 


27.11 


101 


Rowdlc 


330 


11,133 




0 


11,133 


33.74 


ior> 


Herrcid 


326 


1,175 




6.628 


10,803 


33.1 1 


106 


Alexandria 


322 


11, 1)86 




0 


1 1 .986 


37.22 


107 


Egan 


321 


9,998 




0 


9,998 


SI. M 


108 


Mill City 


313 


7,910 




0 


7,910 


25.37 


109 


Roscoc 


311 


7,67-1 




f) 


7.67-1 


21.68 


no 


Plnnkirifiton 


30!) 


7,558 




0 


7 .558 


21,16 




Yeblen 


3or> 


3.221 




-1,867 


30,091 


33.09 


112 


Trjpy 


303 


0.300 




0 


6,306 


20.81 


206 


Clarcniont 


III 


i,ir>7 


Not Available 


0 


1,157 


10.12 


207 


Vivian 


110 


850 




0 


850 


9J3 


20S 


Worthing 


106 


6,896 




0 


6,896 


65.0(5 


209 


(Jeuhaiu 


103 


1 ,437 




0 


1,137 


13.95 


210 


Yolin 


102 


2,508 




1,100 


3.608 


35.37 


21! 


Oelridis 


93 


5,365 


»> 


0 


5,365 


57.69 


212 


Wit ten 


89 


3.699 


»i 


0 


.3.699 


11.56 


•J 13 


Interim 


75 


3,332 




0 


3.332 


14,13 ' 


21 1 


Hison 


72 


' 2,076 




0 


2.070 


28.83 


215 


Fail view 


;«i 


891 


»» 


0 


891 


22.85 



• Ihhl. 



Similarly, the very low Kansas City general administration por-pupil 
figure of $3.51 made this district's central oilicc operation appear much 
more economical than the toial per pupil cost of reported in Table 

7. Differences in budgeting procedures accounted for the rather misleading 
general administrative costs. Iowa City had higher general administration 
cosis than the typical district of that size classification but no special services 
costs. Kansas Ciiy had relatively modest general administration costs but 
relatively high educational supervisor costs. 

Administrative Personnel 

As was stated eariicr, this investigation is not concerned ivirh \:ilr quality 
ol the educational program, but is concerned with the oppoi fimiu ■ the 

TAULL (J 

Administrators, educational .supervisors, and special services personnel of large, median, 

and .small districts in Iowa, 19(>5-l96(i. 



D >■«!• 

K;mk 


District 


Kiinillinrnl 


No. 

No. Scr. 
Admin. Personnel 


No. 
Echic. 
Super, 




1 


Dcs Moines 


11,951 


2 ||. 'J 


23.5 


(i[).7 


o 


Cedar Rapids 


23,590 


«> 


11.0 


oo.o 


3 


Davenport 


21.592 




- 


- 


•\ 


Waterloo 


I(),ln9 




11.0 


31.5 


5 


.Sioux City 


IS. 32-1 


2 25.3 


9.5 


35 A 


fi 


Council Wolfs 


15,252 


2 S.ti 


n.o 


2Ui 


7 


Dubuque 


«..Sti 1 


2 It 1.5 


9.0 


21.5 


H 


Otluimva 


S.199 


1 11.0 


6.0 


21.0 


9 


Iowa Ciiy 


7.N70 


2 0 


0 


2.0 


10 


Fort Dodge 


7.SI2 


2 (Mi 


19.8 


31,1 


288 


Ika ma n -Conrad 


72:; 


1 2.0 


15.0* 


ISO 


23!) 


Holstein 


722 


1 2.0 


1.0 


1.0 


2-10 


Turkey Valley 


719 


1 2.3 


0 


3.3 


2-1 1 


Montezuma 


717 


1 2.0 


0 


3.0 


212 


Eastwood 


7H 


1 1.0 


0 


5.0 


m 


Adair-Casey 


713 


1 3.3 


0 


4.3 


2-H 


Buffalo Center 


70S 


1 l.fi 


0 


2.G 


245 


Twin Cedars 


70S 


I i .:> 


0 


2.5 


2-1 6 


H.L.V. 


707 


1 0 


0 


1.0 


a-17 


Cndcnvood 
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pupils Iwive for cllcclive learning in ilic schools. What central administra- 
tion is provided? Are educational supervisors employed? What central 
administration is provided? Are educational supervisors employed? How- 
many special services personnel support the district operation? In short, 
what is obtained for the per pupil expenditure of ten, thirty, or eighty-one 
dollars? 

Tables 9-11 following contain numbers of administrators, educational 
supervisors, and special services personnel employed by districts in each 
of the three size classifications. The pattern was generally the same for each 
state: Ten large districts— a few administrative employees, many more spe- 
cial services personnel and a slightly smaller number of educational super- 
visors; Median districts— one or two administrators and an occasional spe- 
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service person or ciluc aiiona] supervisor: Ten smallest districts — one 
administrator, ilie superintendent, who I'rrquemiy was Lcachinjj; part-Lime, 
and no special services person or educational supervisors. 

Obviously pupils enrolled in large districts had access to more varied 
:i i tc I complete administrative services. Those who are familiar wilh the 
operations of small districts will point out that superintendents of small 
schools serve part of the time as educational supervisors and work on spe- 
cial servke* tasks. Furthermore, county and intermediate unit services can 
he said to supplement the central administration of small districts. Yet 
those whu are acquainted with the administration set-up of the large dis- 
tricts in this Mudy arc also quid to point out t- t superintendents of Des 
Moines or Sl Louis also spend many hours jf" r li work .eck a^ sp- ria 



TABLE II 

Administrators, educational supervisors, unci special M ir; personnel I lar^:, modi an. 
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services workers ur as educational supervisors (ii the same ilexible defini- 
tions are used). Moreover, in Polk County, Jowa, services from the county 
educational unit are available to Des Moines schools; St. Louis County 
services are given to St. Louis schools quite as readily as to a small school 
district in thai county. 

Parenthetically it should .. mentioned that die position title oi a istanf 
superintendent or associate uuer :itendent is used only sparingly the 
large school districts studied. .Vanv districts as large as Od;ir Rapii. and 
Davenport, Iowa, or Independence Missouri, had only one assistant s per- 
imendent. Many who were ihoight to actually serve as as istant superin- 
tendents were called "directors." "supervisors," or "consuji; us." Whether 
Tor economy of salaries attached, or because of out-dated organizational 
charts, large districts seldom had more than oi!" person dcMunatcd us avdv 
tant siipcriiiiendeni. .Since mcdiau-si/ed distriu niten usal ::u: term assistant 
superinwndc.it for die only central administration he per .ar the superin- 
tendent, this positis.-i showed up as irequcnil\ in districts .h 700 to i ,000 
students as in those districts with 10,000 or more! 

Numbers of secretaries for administration, special services, and educa- 
tional supervisors followed the now familiar pattern of larger numbers in 
all three categories in the largest ten schools, and almost none in the classi- 
fications of special services or educational supervisors when median- or 
smallest-ten strata were considered (Tables 12-13), No secretarial data were 
available for South Dakota. 

Per pupil costs of special services and educational supervisors are shown 
in 7'ablcs 14- 16, Because these services were seldom provided in smaller 
districts the cost pattern is reversed. Small districts, having few or no super- 
visors and special services personnel, had no costs. Large districts generally 
had per pupil costs for supervision and special services which amounted 
to fifty or seventy-five percent of the total administrative expenditure per 
pupil In the few instances when median-sized districts had supervisors and 
special services personnel, the district's per pupil costs were higher than 
those of schools in the top ten classification. 

Per Pupil Costs for Secretaries 

The computerized system of reporting used in Iowa and a special mail 
questionnaire to the superintendents of districts involved aiforded a careful 
look at the per pttpil costs of central administration secretarial services. As 
was true of certified and professional employees, the highest per pupil costs 
were associated with general administration (Table 17), special services 
costs were second (Table 18), and per pupil costs for educational super- 
visors' secretaries were least (Table 19). 

Although not too meaningful because of the numbers of schools report- 
ing "no expenditures" for the various secretarial classifications, the mean per 
pupil expenditures by size classification are reported in the following open- 
faced table. 
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TABLE J 2 

Secretaries saving administrators, educational supervisors, and special service personnel 
Ql large, median, and small districts in Iowa, 1965-1966, 
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TABLE M 

P« pnpil <,,, far educational supervisors and special .services personnel 0 f , aI?c , I1K . diall 
- and .small districts in lowii. J!)(>5 !!)(»(».* 
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TAliLE 15 

Vt'X pupil cost lor education al supervisors and special services personnel of large, median, 
and small districts in Missouri, 
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TABLE 16' 

Per pupil cost for educational supervisors of large, median, and small districts in 

South Dakota, 1965-1961,* 
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- Costs for Special Services Pci'jotuicl not available in South Dakota. 
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TABLE 17 

Per pupil com !cu general admin isi ration secretaries of large, median, and small districts 

in Nnva, 1 965-1 B6G. 
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TABLE 18 

Per pupil cost for special services secretaries of large, median, and small districts in 

Iowa, I9G5-19GG. 
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Per pupil com for educational .supervisors' .secretaries of large, median, and small districts 

in Iowa, 1<K)5-19()G. 
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Part Three 



SUMMARY 

The general problem of this investigation was the determination and 
analysis of costs for central administration of public school districts in South 
Dakota, Jowa. and Missouri. Financial reports to the state education agency 
for the school year 1965-100G were examined from thirty school districts 
in cadi slate. Districts selected were the ten largest, ten clustered around 
the median district size, mid the ten smallest. 

1. "What were the costs ol school district central administration exclud- 
ing costs of administering attendance units?" 

Tables 2 through 4 contain total and per pupil costs of general admin- 
istration for (he 90 districts studied. Of course, total dollars expended were 
greatest in large enrollment districts; however, as district enrollments 
dropped, per pupil costs increased rapidly. Larger districts in Iowa and 
Mouth Dakota spent more per pupil for general administration; when small 
districts were considered, the per capita costs for administration was greatest 
in Missouri. 

2. "What were the component, costs of district central administration?" 
Total costs for central administration (Tables G-8) were found to include 

expenditures for the board of education and board secretary, superintendent 
and assistants, business manager and assistants, educational supervisors, 
special services personnel, and clerk.s and secretaries assigned to cacli of 
these areas. Large districts generally spent more for special services than 
supervision, and a still smaller amount for general administration. Median 
sized districts spent more for general administration than lor special services 
or educational supervisors. The small districts of each state spent almost 
nothing for special services, and the total allotted to general administration 
would seldom equal the superintendent's salary, indicating a secondary 
assignment such as teaching. 

"(low do these costs vary per capita (per pupil) among districts and 
between states?" 

Per capita expenditures for both general administration and total cen- 
tral administration varied inversely with district enrollment. Per pupil 
costs for general administration were least in large districts, considerably 
higher in median sized districts and, on the average, had increased three- to 
ten-fold among the smallest ten schools. Generally speaking. South Dakota 
schools had the lowest per pupil expenditures for general administration 
followed by Iowa and Missouri. (Table 5). 

Per capita expenditures for total central administration also varied 
inversely with the size ol district; however, the addition of costs for special 
services and educational supervisors tended to reduce the range of per pupil 
costs. Larger districts still had a significant per pupil economy, e.g., the 
Iowa mean per pupil costs by size classification were §35.85 for the largest 
ten disiricis. S7tS,KH for median districts, and 57.155 for the smallest ten 
districts. Interstate comparisons of total central administration costs were 
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can and, in some instances, probably do make up for the lack ol super- 
visors and special service workers in small districts. 

Finally, when considering school district reorganization two factors 
generally predominate— effectiveness and efficiency. Effectiveness is usually 
expressed in terms of the adequacy of the educational program, while effi- 
ciency is expressed in terms of getting the most for the tax dollar, This 
research has been concerned with both effectiveness and efficiency; however, 
no evaluation has been made of the educational quality of any of I lie admin- 
istrative services examined. The study dealt with the educational opportu- 
nities provided to pupils in attendance units by the present administrative 
districts and the costs involved. 

The following conclusions and recommendations seem warranted and 
in keeping with the limitations and findings of the investigation: * 

1. The tables in the findings section of this report which deal with 
salaries of administrative personnel and salaries of supervisory and. 
^•>ecia] services employees definitely show that many small- and 
r Man-sized districts are not as effectively operated, either from 
the economic point of view or from a consideration of opportunities 
for effective educational program, as are large districts. 

2. Assuming total educational costs of 500 to 600 tax dollars per child 
per year, administration of small districts is taking tco big a slice, 
SO to 100 dollars per child instead of the 10 to 20 dollars of a large 
district. 

3. The high per pupil costs of small districts were not a result of exces- 
sive salaries. Generally, only a superintendent was employed and the 
salary amounts were modest for this position in small and median 
districts. 

4. In addition to having lower per pupil costs, it would appear that 
larger districts obtain the services of better, more qualified personnel. 
For example, Ir.wa's top ten districts had nine superintendents with 
doctorates, the superintendents of the median-sized districts held 
master's degrees and were in their forties, the superintendents of the 

•• smallest districts generally had the least formal preparation and were 
very ysung or nearing retirement age. 

5. Jf the assimiptiqn is made that educational supervisors and special 
services personnel aic necessary for an effective school educational 
program, then these three slates need larger school districts. 

(3. Perhaps it is impossible to say just how large the pupil enrollment 
should be in any given school district; however, the data presented 
in this report show that it is expensive to operate schools with small 
enrollments. For example, only one of the thirty large districts studied 
expended as much per pupil for administration salaries as the aver- 
age per pupil expenditure of median-sized districts* 

7. The tables in this report do give some indication regarding the size 
of a school district and the services available from the central admin- 
istration. Below 3,000 students, few districts had more than one or 
two supervisors and half a dozen special services employees. Median- 
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sized districts of these states had almost no supervisors and very few- 
special services personnel. Districts in the "smallest ten" classifica- 
tion had almost no central administration employees other than 
the superintencleiit-who often was devoting only part of his time 
to administration. 

Reorganizing the smallest districts so that die bulk have enrollments 
equal to the present state medians would not suffice, even though this 
would mean a ten-fold increase for the smallest districts. These" 1 states 
have median enrollments so small and, of course, liatf the districts so 
small, that grass roots reorganization with one small community 
joining with one or two others would be practically meaningless to 
administrative efficiency and effectiveness as measured bv this investi- 
gation. 

To obtain the kinds of per pupil economy and the availability of 
special services and supervisory personnel found to be possible (and 
deemed desirable), mergers would be needed which would result in 
total K-12 enrollments of at least three to five thousand. 

10. Considering only the administrative aspects, the adjacent- town type 
of traditional school district merger really holds little promise for 
obtaining the district size necessary for the economies needed. The 
process would take too long and would of necessity involve too many 
communities with too many local interests and too much built-in 
resistance to change, intermediate- and county-type agencies could 
provide services missing, but these tend to add another layer of 
administrative costs to the existing expensive small-district pattern. 

11. It is recommended that, in each of the three states, more authority 
be given by law to the state education agency to plan and direct 
reorganization of all school districts. With this authority for change 
should be given suitable power for forcing compliance, such as the 
power to reduce or withhold state aid. 

The new basic administrative school districts should have a minimum 

° i on n° 0,000 RUpilS tIlCSe thrce states - Lar S er districts would be desir- 
able-^0,000 or more-wherever such enrollments can reasonably be com- 
bmed. 1 

Finally, a plea must be made for more cost analysis of educational ser- 
vices. Per capita or per pupil costs have no unique magic-but they do pro- 
vide a yery interesting, if seldom used, research tool for evaluating educa- 
tional inputs and economies. Educators seldom use more than the gross 
figure of annual cost-per-child because present accounting and reporting 
procedures almost totally block a more careful scrutiny. These blocks can 
lie removed. 

Public school leaders, university-based researchers, and state legislative 
research bureaus should use, and encourage the use of, per-pupil cost com- 
pausons. 1 he present writers are convinced that this move would do much 
to promote the kind of "healthy dissatisfaction" with the status quo of 
district organization, a dissatisfaction needed to trigger a massive, state-wide 
change in the basic administrative structure of our public schools. 
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CHAPTER II 



STRUCTURING EDUCATION 

FOR 

BUSINESS MANAGEMENT 



Robert L. Whitt 
Professor of Education 
College of Education 
Drake University 
Des Moines, Iowa 

INTRODUCTION 

Studies of school district organization generally include an examination 
of enrollments, average daily attendance, assessed valuation, potential and 
predicted growth rate, bonded indebtedness, school district boundaries, 
transportation, special services and other educational factors,, but little con- 
cern or attention is given to the business functions. 

It is easy to discuss physical size and geographical boundaries, but it 
is very difficult to grapple with the more nebulous concept of service, par- 
ticularly in an area that covers such extremes. 

When one attempts to define School Business Management, it can best 
be delimited in terms of functions and responsibilities. The following is 
an abbreviated list of areas that are considered relevant to business man- 
agement as it relates to educational administration: 

1. Personnel administration 

2. Oflice management 

3. Accounting 

-L Budget making 

5. School building construction and planning 

6. School building operation 

7. School building maintenance 

8. Purchasing 

9. Cafeteria management 

10. Transportation 

1 1. Insurance 

12. School surveys and population studies 

13. School law 1 



eric 



'Roc, William II., School liit\ine.\.\ Management (New York: McGraw-Hill Hook Co. 
pp. 11-10. 
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A longer ami more coiniiplrio list is found in Bulletin 21 of the Associa- 
\: n\ of School Business Ofin of the United States and Canada. 

Major Areas of Respond hi lily of School Jiusiness Administrators. 

A. Budgeting and Financial Planning 

B. Purchasing and S spply Management 

C. Plant Planning iuA Construction 
I). School-Community RelaLions 

E. Personnel Management 

F. In-Service Training 

'i. Operation and Maim :n.uu:e of "^lant 

H. Transportation 

f Accounting and Report . : is* 

; . Accounting and Reporting 

K. Office Management 

Tabulation of Typical DutLrs. 

I. Financial Planning 

11. Accounting 

1 1 F Debt Service and Capital Fund Management 

!Y\ Auditing 

V. Purchasing and Supply Management 

VI. School Plant Planning and Construction 

VII. Operation of Plant-CustodiaJ Gardening, Engineering Services 

VII I. Maintenance of Plant 

IX. Real Estate Management 

X. Personnel Management, Rea ds, Supervision of non-instructional 

staff, Relationships with instructional staff 

XI, Permanent Property Records and Custody of Legal Papers 

XII. Transportation of Pupils 

XIII. Food Service Operations 

XIV. Insurance 
XV. Cost Analysis 

XVI. Reporting 

XVII. Lioard Policies and Administrative Procedures i\± Related lo Fiscal 

and Non-institutional Matters 

XVHI. Kcsponsibiltics fo? School A-esrnient, Levy, and "Tax Collection 
Procedures as may he set by Ja \\- 

Thus it is flear . define tk.s uiction wilhir narrow limits is 

1 1 >t ice; j 1)1 y complicated. Be< u se of the b::oud nature of ie job description 
Atl because of ne lack of a - teniatir amu 1 disciplined hi .ent of school 
l>usincss management, it Ixvoi. s diJIicuh a propose c ■■ ..^ „tnd guidelines 
that are defensible in tern* <>l scientific research. 
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STATEMENT OF PROBLEM 

The problem is to propose criteria and guidelines for the establishment 
of school districts which would make possible efficient and effective school 
business management, with economy of operation; to give consideration to 
optimum and minimum criteria for varying geographic factors. In working 
with rhis problem, primary consideration will be given to a system of func- 
tional administrative units that will provide quality programs and services, 
efficiently and economically, in a rapidly changing social and economic 
society. 

DEFINITION OF TERMS 

Attendance Unit 

This shall mean the local school building including the administrative, 
professional, ;ind non-professional staff along with the students in 
attendance* 

District or Local Administrative Unit 

This shall mean the locally constituted school district, as legally defined 
in each state, operating under a local board of education and carrying 
out the various activities prescribed by law. 

Area or Intermediate Administrative Unit 

This shall mean a geographical area larger than a district; an area that 
may include a county or more than one county contiguous to each other. 

Regional Administrative Unit 

This shall mean a larger geographical region than an area. It may 
include several intermediate units held together because of a regional 
urban area, or a natural geographical region. 

State 

This is the structure responsible for education in a given geographical 
area. 

Multi-State 

This is the cooperation of two or more states in providing services, direct 
or indirect. 

PURPOSES OF THIS PAPER 

The purposes of this paper are to identify the problems of school business 
administration through an analysis of: 

1. Those services best provided at the attendance level, with economy and 
efficiency, and consiste at with accepted practices. 

2. Those services that can best be accomplished at the district level with 
economy and efficiency, and consistent with accepted practices, 

3; Those services that can best be accomplished at the area level with 
economy and efficiency, and consistent with accepted practices. 

FRIT ™ 
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2. Provision for a system of ettective and efficient ollicc management, 

3. Provision for centralized accounting" services, 

■I. Provision for school building maintenance at a centralized level. 

. r >. Provision for a centralized purchasing program. 

(I. Provision for cafeteria assistance and food services. 

1. Provision for student transportation. 

8. Assistance in budget making and control 

{J. Assistance in building operation. 

The primary purpose of educational business service is to provide sup- 
port to the educational functions of a school. Education takes place at 
the attendance unit. Few school business activities should then lake place 
within these confines, Business management activities should take place at 
a 'higher level with service the essential role within the individual school. 

DISTRICT ADMINISTRATIVE UNIT 

The local district is the basic administrative unit in American educa- 
tion. Here the local board of education establishes policy and the superin- 
tendent operates with his stall in implementing the basic wishes of the 
constituency. 

The functions of school business management have generally been 
handled at the central office level of individual districts, although some dis- 
tricts have delegated some functions, such as purchasing, to the various 
schools in the district. Whether the central operation of all functions has 
been uniformly economical or effective is a matter to be questioned. How- 
ever, it is at this level of educational administration that the question is 
most frequently asked, "When does a school system need a school business 
administrator?" Bulletin No. 21 of the American School business Officials 
identifies the following basic criteria for making this decision. 

1. Does the district do its own bookkeeping? 

2. Does the district write its own warrants? 

■!. Docs the district operate a pupil transportation program? 
•I. Does the district operate a food services program? 
5. Is the district growing rapidly? 

(i. Is the district engaged in a building program or a planned program? 

7. Does the district have a separate research office or is the business de- 
partment expected to do considerable research? 

8. Is the school district required to make its own planning studies? 

9. Is the business manager expected to exercise considerable supervision 
and direction for non-certificated classified employees? 

10. Is the district custodian of its own funds? 

1 1 . Docs the district have fiscal independence? 0 

IT a majority of the above questions can be answered in the affirmative, 
then there is good evidence to indicate a need for a qualified school business 
manager. 

"Hilt. I-mhick W., The. School Husinrw Administrator, Ihilk'tin No. 21, Association of 
School Husinrss Officials, Chicago. H)fi0. 
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Si alt- 



Nebraska 
New Jersey 
California 
Massachusetts 
Washington 
Oregon 
New Mexico 
Wisconsin 
New York 



TABLE 1 

Com and size by selected states. 



DiliVirn.v in cost 

1HT Mlldt'Jlt 



Median 



SI5 
\d 
2\ 
2(5 
27 

% 



Most Economical Sue 
(Students) 



20,000 
30,000 
50,000 
79,028 
01,762 
50,000 
•14.000 
86,fi07 
J 6*0,000 
50,000 



'Ibid,, pp. 30-31. 
"finnan, William K., op. cit p <) 
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Given ;i business manager and a school district with enough pupils to 
operate effectively and economically, somewhere between 1,500 and 2,500 
as a minimum and 50,000 as a maximum, then what services can be recom- 
mended at this level. m 

A primary service to be provided in business management is Budget 
Making. The school budget is an expression of the educational program 
and philosophy of the district. The business manager is in a position to 
take the leadership in formulating plans that include: 

1. Materials for budget preparation. 

2. Budget calendar. 

3. Formalizing the budget. 
Financing i he budget. 



5. 



Publishing the budget. 



0. Controlling the budget. 
A second area in which service may be prov'ded to the local school is 
within the scope of Fund Accounting. 

Fverv school district needs to maintain complete books and records ol 
financial expenditures and use of school property, using standardized forms 
and accounting procedures, authorized by local board action. This system 
requires that the local board receive from the superintendent, via the busi- 
ness manager, monthly reports on the current status of all district funds 
and accounts, end in turn, these transactions will be formalized by placing 
ill em in the district minutes. 

Accounting is now changing rapidly due to the utilization of mechanical 
equipment and/or a data processing installation that enables districts to 
do a more complete job, faster and more accurate with less manpower. 

A third function of the district business manager would be to help 
standardize office procedures for each attendance unit. Research Bulletin 
No. 4 of the Association of School Business Officials lists guiding principles 
to follow in office management. They include the following: 

1. Office organization. 

2. Staff relationships. 
'J. Office policies. 

•1. Personnel administration. 
5. Communications, 
(j. Forms. 

7. Office layout and equipment. 1 " 

In the preparation of this paper, and in visit many small school dis- 
tricts, it has been evident that the local school needs much help in organiz- 
ing and developing good office practices. In a majority of the schools, the 
lack of organization and accepted procedures is obvious. 

School Plant Planning, a fourth consideration, is a particular function 
at this level of administration. The local board, with the citizens in the 
various attendance districts, needs to become involved in a mutuality of 
understanding as it relates to the planning, construction, and use of school 

>» HrtRhi. fiaucilc, "Guiding Principles and Practices in Office Management," Associa- 
tion of Sdiool Business Officials, Bulletin No. 4, CliicuRo. I%(5. 

ERIC P 10 ' 
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out at the local level, at least in the foreseeable future 
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U/>uatwm The Association of School Business Officials identifies these 
operates ,„ Research Bulletin No. G. A list of these acthTties bn h'de! 
1. Housekeeping (cleaning and sanitation) 

Operation of mechanical and electrical plant 
iS. .Safety and security. 
1. Equipment servicing and operation. 

Upkeep ol grounds. 
6. Minor repairs. 12 

To be sure, the local principal provides a large amount of the chv-to- 
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1 he local district develops the following: 

1. Policies for operation. 

2. Administrative procedures. 
Cafeteria accounting. 

I. Inventories and inventory control. 
5. Employee records. 

Central kitchens can be developed by a district or bv a larger ulminis 
a tve un.t I his enables provision of better service at 'a n o e e' so X 
test. .School kitchens seem to be disappearing. le.isonable 

" Roc, William II., „/,. ,-,/„ ,,p 17H_ I7 () 



Central kitchens, tins plan concent rates food purchasing, menu planning 
ami meal preparation in one or more mitral locations. Vehicles with 
specially designed vacuum containers and heated compartments arc used 
to distribute the food to individual schools. Central kitchens have gained 
initial acceptance in tin; largest cities, where they have generally been suc- 
cessful. But more and more smaller cities, with no more than 100 or 150 
cafeteria employees are investigating this method of food preparation." 

Advantages from such kitchens include: 

1. Lower labor costs because of more efficient methods of food prepara- 
tion, 

2. Better purchasing and inventory control, 
•i. Uniformly high quality standards. 

1, Reduced total expenditures for food preparation equipment because 
of I he elimination of unit kitchens in individual schools. 

5. Considerably less space required in the school buildings. 11 

A seventh area of concern at the district level would be Transportation. 
with all that this entails. Transportation Avill be covered more fully later. 

An eighth area of concern is Purchasing. Local district purchasing, except 
in verv large districts, may be a tiling of the past. Because of this, purchas- 
ing will be covered in detail at a later time. 

Maintenance of property, which includes upkeep of grounds, repairs 
to buildings and repair of equipment, will probably continue to be handled 
at the district level rather than the school level because of economies of 
operation. In sparsely populated areas, greater economy might be achieved 
by going to a regional or area-wide organization for these functions. This 
was evidenced when the author visited with over twenty small school districts 
in Iowa and discussed the possibility of joint maintenance operations. Dis- 
trict after district expressed the concern over being able to find qualified 
mechanics, custodians, skilled craftsmen, etc. The problem is not one of 
knowing how or what to do, but that of finding skilled personnel in areas 
of sparsity. 

The last area, and one in particular that needs attention, is Student 
Activity Accounts. 

In our present period of educational growth, there is a plethora of school 
activities, with the attendant collection of funds. 

The rationale for collecting and expending funds for student activities 
is to promote the well being of the students and their education. 

The raising and expending of activity funds by student bodies can have 
only one basic end in view: to promote the general welfare, education 
and morale of all the pupils and in finance the normal legitimate extra- 
curricular activities of the sin dent body organization without embarrass- 
ment to any individual student. 10 

11 Casey, Leo M., o/j. ri/.. p. KM. 
Ibid., p. 105. 

10 "A Manual of Accounting Principles and Procedures for Student Activity Funds" 
(Association of School Business Officials, Bulletin No. 17, Chicago, 1056), p. 10. 
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General Functions 

The intermediate unit can counsel and advise districts in the develop- 
ment of superior business practices, in die preparation of budgets, and in 
the planning of special expenditure programs, such as federal and special 
funded programs. 

Districts need help in administering the statutory requirements passed 
by the legislature. Rules and regulations of the State Department of Public 
Instruction need interpretation and definition. 

Functions of approval are essential to good business administration. 
Approval of budgets, contracts, expenditures, transfers, special funds, etc.. 
are a service rendered by this unit. 

Auditing is a requirement for fiscal soundness and demands the approval 
of an outside agency. 

Accounting Functions 

The area administrative unit is able to do a great deal in this area. 
Because this unit represents a larger area, and because the assessment base 
is larger, data-processing equipment can be made available. This would 
enable the district to provide: 

1. Accounting of receipts and expenditures for constituent districts. 

2. Payroll functions; preparation of payroll, making deductions, and 
keeping payroll records up to date. 

8. Maintaining employment and retirement system records. 
•J. Other accounting functions as may be required. 

There may be a criticism that this service is too far from the local dis- 
trict; however, modem data processing equipment and the records from 
this equipment are as close as the nearest telephone. All school districts in 
Oakland County, Michigan, will be tied into the data-processing center, 
districts representing some 250,000 students, and will be able to have instan- 
taneous reports ana information on students, accounts, attendance, etc., by 
using the tele-data equipment available in each district and in each school 
building. 

Maintenance Functions 

Maintenance relies on people. There is a great deal of work that needs 
to be done in the area of school building maintenance. There is a question 
as to whether there are sufficiently qualified people at the local ievel to 
do a professional job. The intermediate unit can provide selection and 
service standards that are of a higher level than those of the local school 
district. There is a great deal of concern for school bus maintenance. Dis- 
tricts are finding it increasingly difficult to provide adequate service. Would 
it not be feasible to have an area garage and service facilities in which 
the full-time mechanics specialize in school bus work, properly supervised 
and controlled by an agency that is eqtiipped to provide such services? 
Otlier areas of maintenance can also be developed to a higher level. 



Iii a unified district ;ill of these functions may be consolidated and coor- 
dinated for greater economy and efficiency. Since thev are not educational 
functions, there is no need to break them down by attendance centers or 
■ leighborhood educational units, as is so desirable in the instructional 
program. On the contrary, these functions usually arc performed more 
effectively when they are centralized. 1 " 

Purchasing Functions 

When all the various business functions are considered, the one func- 
tion at this level that demands particular attention is purchasing. Coopera- 
tive purchasing is a development with probably less than 10 percent of the 
2,000 ASBO member districts participating in such programs.- 0 However, 
the advantages are recognized and need to be considered. 

1. There is evidence that cooperative purchasing is of considerable value. 
Jn cooperative purchasing agreements, several school districts together 
submit a single large purchase requirement rather than several small 
individual purchases of the same items. 

2. Cooperative buying with discretionary selection can be easily achieved 
through the intermediate administration unit which is rapidly becomin" 
a .service unit to local school districts. 

.•}. Cooperative purchasi ng agreements clearly indicate their usefulness, 
Saving can result through buying in carload lots and case lots rather 
than small units. 

•1. Where cooperative buying has taken place, it has proved to be both 
practical and economical. Savings from cooperative programs were 
reported to be from 17 to 43.5 percent. Many schools have discovered 
the advantage of cooperative buying with city or county governments. 

•r. An orderly calendar of purchasing requirements during slack manufac- 
turer season tan be determined to provide an additional cost reduction 
and (ontnbuie to production volume during these periods. 

(i. Mote often than not the same supplier offers services to the same 
locality rather than quote to representative bids with a diversity of crash 
deadlines. A smaller number of bids in volume can be attended to more 
efficiently in cost analysis utilizing carload lots in many instances from 
their respective factory suppliers. Service and delivery schedules can be 
projected.- 1 

Several counties in upper-western N'ew York State have developed a 
cooperative purchasing combine lo purchase fuel oil, gas and oil, busses 
transportation contracts, cafeteria supplies, food, bread products, ice cream,' " 
paper suppiies. and janitorial supplies. A summary .statement indicates their 
acceptance of this program. 

'".Sau Joaquin County. California Unification Studies, 'Proposed Lodi Area Unified 
School MBlrici." January (5, 1966. Coutity Office, San Joaquin County, California, Stockton 
California. (fugitive Material) 

-Section Meeting Report, -Purchasing and Supply Management." 5th Annual Volume 
of I roceedmgs (Association of School Business Officials of the United States and Canada 
Ol'IoIht lf>-19. H)fi2), pp f 20(5-207. 
Ibid., pp. 207-208. 
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Tlir techniques of tJic purchase function ha\c been explored in great 
dc ;h not only by school purchasing officials but by all sectors of the 
t-(j lomy both privau- and public. The legal and practical aspects of com- 
petitive bidding as a pan of purchasing are well known to every compe- 
tent purchasing official, lly and large the era of the small independent 
vendor with Hiuiicil capital and market opportunities has given way to 
mass distribution of an extremely broad range of products with widely 
varying characteristics and prices. If school districts are to share fully in 
the economic advantages of mass distribution, they must of necessity 
explore the techniques of mass acquisition. 22 

This same area has reported that there has been a savings of between 12 
and 30 percent on common items used by participating school districts. 
Oakland County, Michigan, has had the same results. There they were able 
to save between §14 and §20 dollars on group purchases of typewriters. 
Nassau County, New York, has been cooperatively purchasing fuel oil, gas 
and oil, busses, food, bread products, ice cream, milk products" and coopera- 
tively bidding on transportation services. An interesting quote illustrates 
their evidenced savings; 

One cannot expect the average householder to be exuberant about bid- 
ding whether it be by one school district or several combined. It is com- 
parable to asking the full service department store to rush across the 
street to greet the new discount merchandiser."* 

Training Functions 

Another aspect of the area or intermediate unit should be the function 
of training personnel. The Oakland County Schools in Michigan have 
actively pursued the concept of development, maintenance, and implemen- 
tation of in-service educational programs for the non-instructional personnel 
of local school districts. 24 

In rural states in particular, this function could be critical. Bus drivers, 
cafeteria employees familiar with food handling procedures, maintenance 
personnel, custodial employees, and even clerical and secretarial personnel 
should be trained and supplied to the individual districts. In a non-linear, 
rapidly changing society the local district will continue to have a very 
difficult time in finding adequate replacements for service personnel. A large 
geographical area with a much larger population pool could be one answer 
to meeting die needs of the local district and the local attendance center. 

Transportation Functions 

Ten iv. i IB on students vide to and from school each day n school busses. 
This is man ^0 percent of the total school population of tli United States. 

— Position Paper, Mid Hudson Chapter, Nassau County Chapter, Southern Tier Chap- 
ter, Re* taster :Vr;ra Chapier. New York, 1966. (Unpublished Paper, in Sles of Association 
of School Busin::.* Officials Research Center, Chicago, Illinois.) 

2a lhi- K. p. f) 

21 JrrSnDeticrn::tion Title. Oakland County Intermediate School District., Michigan: Direc- 
tor of 7ersoimei Job Description: ''The Intermediate School District, Middle Echelon of 
Miring;;: 'i *s Thret -Echelon State .System of Education," Michigan Association of Intermedi- 
ate Sdn^ Administrators, January, 1967. 
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Such a large proportion of the population, with the concomitant costs 
involved, requires more than passing concern. 

School officials now regard school transportation as one of their major 
responsibilities. It is almost universally regarded as an integral part of 
llie total educational program with the general objectives of providing 
equalization of educational opportunity and broadening the scope of edu- 
cational programs. All children and youth, regardless of where they live, 
should have equal access to the services of a good school. It is often more 
practicable 10 attain this objective through transportation rather than 
by placing schools within walking distance of children. Also, the trans- 
portation program, if used wisely, can immeasurably broaden the scope 
of educational opportunities a (forded children.-"' 

All area or intermediate unit could well be responsible for development 
of board policies, use of comonters to develop bus routes, training of bus 
drivers, inspection services, purchase of busses on an area wide basis, 
approval of special transportation contracts and maintenance services lor 
t ra nsporta t ion eq n i pmen t . 

San Diego County, California, has spent a great deal of time and eflori 
in developing a continuing program in this area. Oakland County, Michi- 
gan, has likewise developed a colleagueal role in transportation services. 

The primary responsibility and function in the corporation (Oakland 
Intermediate School District) is the development, maintenance and opera- 
lion of a bus driver education program for the bus drivers of the con- 
stituent school districts. The law enforcement function of the intermediate 
school district of the school transportation code which includes the audit 
of bus routes and the certification of the annual mileage by the school 
district is assured. Also, the director consults with directors of transporta- 
tion of the local school districts on current problems and long range 
planning."*' 

Ju the future, ; s our society changes more and more rapidly, equal educa- 
tional opportunity will become more of a vital issue, although some may 
feci that is the real crux of our immediate problem. However, it is the opin- 
ion of this writer that the full impact of equally and quality is yet to hit 
the educational scene. Because of this, school bus transportation will become 
more and more important and at the same lime more and more of an issue. 
Transportation is expensive, costing from just a lew dollars to well over a 
hundred dollars per pupil per year. 

Equalization of educational opportunity is vital to democracy. It is the 
birihright of every American youth to have the opportunity to develop 
his const ruciivc capacities to t lie utmost. At the same time America can 
flourish and prosper ami be truly democratic only if the talents of all arc- 
developed and allowed to contribute to the well-being of the nation. . . . 
A factor which plavs a major role in safeguarding equal educational 
opportunity is the school transportation system which serves pupils in 
rural and suburban areas.- 7 

Council of Chief State School Officers, "The Responsibilities of State Departments of 
Education for Pupil Transportation Services and School Plant Services ' (Washington. D. C, 
1958). pp. 8, 9, 10. 

34 Oakland County Schools, of). ri/. t p. 1!>. 

=-Roc, William H.. r//., p. 227. 



It is evident from this quote and others that school transportation plays 
a vital role in the educational process. A more thorough understanding and 
support of educational transportation needs to be considered. With the 
many problems at the local level, assistance from a higher level is manda- 
tory. The area or intermediate unit can play a commanding role in the 
development of high standards o[ quality. 

Data Processing Functions 

As has been previously mentioned, our society is changing quite rapidly. 
American has become a protean society and a non-linear society that has no 
choice but to be swept along at an fantastic speed, appearing at times to be 
without sense of direction and purpose in its actions. 

A great deal of this instability is due to the technological revolution 
brought about by the use of data processing equipment and the computer 
that continues to feed this electronic monolith. Traditional approaches to 
the problems in education have been found wanting. On the horizon stands 
a "society-eating-dragon, " waiting expectantly for this dynamic culture to 
falter. Within this structure, education plays a consuming role. Because 
education is so closely related to the success of this society, it is imperative 
that the use of this equipment and the processes allied to it become 
part of the business and learning process. 

The computer is something to get excited about. Some school adminis 
traiors may wonder whether the computer is a friend or an enemy, but 
one thing is certain: school administration is destined to he changed 
radically by it. It is a source of hope for the administrator confronted 
wiih many complex problems that thus far have defied solution, 24 

It is particularly important that the area or intermediate unit give 
sorious consideration to this developing* process. This is evident when 
research is considered. Costs for local districts are prohibitive, even to the 
most wealthy political subdivisions. 

In a slate pilot project in California, this whole problem was attacked 
in a systematic way and definite conclusions were drawn. 

A major concept in the program of the State Pilot Center was the feasi- 
bility of establishing regional centers for the processing of school data. 
Under this arrangement several districts within a region could utilize 
central equipment, staffing, and facilities and thereby realize a greater 
budget economy and greater uniformity in procedures and products. 
State funds might conceivably be allocated for such a purpose.- 11 

This project limited itself to attendance accounting, grade reporting, 
standardized testing, by-products of these basic applications, and some 
cumulative record keeping. This project worked with a student population 
of .sonic ^5,000 students. The costs o£ this program were not exceedingly 
high. 

""•A AS A Committee on Data Processing, "Educational Data Processing and the School 
Administrator" (American Association of School Administrators, Washington, D. C, 1967), 
p. X. 

""Richmond City Schools, Richmond, California: "A Report r. an Experiment— The 
Stan* Pihii Project in Educational Data Processing," 1964, p. 18. 



On the bads of the experieiue gained by the Slate IMIot Project, tlie stall 

P f T?£ f T. lh ? 1 da « a P ,occssi »g services for a school population 
of JoOOU would cost about S2.28 per student. This was the figure com- 
putcd after breaking down the following costs given for n year- cquiu- 
ment, §33,000; materials and supplies, 510,000; salaries, 537,000.=° 

X^.li°; ,kl 'f COmi f Q ,at -° n SivCn l ° the ronce P l «IP"U«* U.c minimum 
sue Ui.smct 111 terms of equipment, stall personnel., ami other specific- needs. 

The project s.all estimated thai for p unified school district of approxi- 
mately 50,000 students, .he necessary data-processing equipment should 
consist of a key punch, a verifier, a sorter, an interpreter, a reproducing 
punch, a tabulator, and possibly a collator. The processing .stair should 
comprise at least two full-time employees, one to operate the key punch 
and tabulating machine, one to do both types of work and be able to 
attend to machine wiring as wcli-and a third employee to act as a back- 
up operator for each of the two regulars on the basis of such part-time 
ass.gnmcnts as might be needed. The rental cost for equipment would 
range between $400 and S900 per month, allowing for variations in the 
™ ° a PP licati °"s- An average cost might be $600 or 

A larger district would provide better services and more economic ,1 
operations. ' 

Referring to a unified school district that would have as manv as 10 000 
students and that would be going into data-processing for the' first time 
the project staff estimated that a district of this si7e should have EDP 
(Educational Data Processing) personnel and facilities equivalent to those 
of a district with 5,000, but with this important refinement: the tabulat- 
ing and accounting machine should be one that has great abilities Gen- 
erally in this situation the tabulator would be doing a good deal more 
than financial accounting as a major job; it would also be doing pupil 
personnel jobs involving a large amount of alphabetic data. Although the 
stalf size would be about the same, additional part time help might be 
required at times. Machine rental costs would approximately be the same 
as for districts having less than 10,000 enrollccs downward to 5,000- ' pos- 
sibly there would be a slight increase in the costs due to the acquisition 
of a higlicr-ability tabulator. Staff salaries would be approximately the 



The same report indicates that districts of 15,000 or more would use 
approximately the same amount of equipment, only with higher ability 
Here ability refers to the efficiency of the equipment and its adequacy to 
store information print at a more rapid rate, versatility, handling of mul- 
tiple tasks, and the technical aspects of the equiment in terms of speed 
and range of programming Rental would run approximately SI. 500 to 
V.jOO a month. Staff would remain about the same, but there would be 
more salary because of additional time. 

In a district with a student population of 25,000 or more, the needs for 
data-processmg services are typically greater and of course much more 
complex, c 



89 Ibid., p. 29. 
ai Ibid., p. 35. 
n2 Ibid., p. 37. 
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Iii districts of this type and of this range and size, the trend is away from 
mechanized equipment of slow-io-tnoclerate speeds toward electronic 
equipment of high speeds with optimum ability. Monthly costs for 
renting electronic machines would be greater and the salaries paid key 
personnel for programming, analysis and management would be generally 
higher, the increased expenses would be considerably offset, over a period 
of time, by the elimination of several pieces of prior equipment. The 
rental costs for maintaining an installation of this magnitude, on the 
basis of a computer system, would amount to approximately $3,750 per 
month, or $45,000 per year/ 13 

The costs o£ da la-processing are recognized. The returns from these 
services are not as easily recognized or accepted. California has taken a 
serious look at this whole problem and has made recommendations con- 
cerning the addition of this service to the educational structure. 

Small dish ids of less than 10.0(H) a\eragc daily attendance may wish to 
send original-source documents {instructional anil pupil) directly to the 
regional center For processing. These districts typically do not have suffi- 
cient vol nine to war ram the instil Hat ion of their own da in processing 
equipment/ 11 

This sludv done bv the Intermediate Units in California considers districts 
of medium size, somewhere between 10,000 to M0, 000, ready lor minimal 
equipment necessary to convert information from source documents into 
punch card or magnetic tape form. Larger school distric ts, beyond 30,000, 
could have a fairly complete line of equipment. However, they recognize 
dial there is a great potential for this equipment and much needs to be done. 

The greatest tin realized potential of data processing is in the instruc* 
tional fields, such as the instructional area of programmed learning and 
the future development of instructional material retrieval systems/'" 

Regional Units of Administration 

In ihc future, several area or intermediate units may "hook-tip" in a 
■-■;.»;< f-iiil complex to provide services that cannot be met at sub-levels of 
administration. 

Large computer based programs will by necessity be regionalized because 
of the expenses involved. However, the technology of these machines will 
make such programs feasible and not in the least unwieldy. One caution 
must be given, however. This has been recognized by the intermediate units 
in California. 

In order for a regional claia processing center to he successful, it must 
he responsihle to customer needs. District -level personnel should have 
a voice in determining the ■'output/' i.e., [lie information and reports to 
be furnished to t he districts* This decision determines the "input," i.e., 
the kind of data that must he fed into the machine. Without local sup- 
port. :i center cannot he successful.' 1 ' 1 
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The si/c of a region may be debatable. However. Michigan lias given 
consideration to a region encompassing around 250,000 students. In the 
slate of Iowa this would make approximately three regions; in Missouri, 
live regions; South Dakota would have a state-wide network: and in Ne- 
braska, two regions would serve the entire state. There is evidence to indi- 
cate that this type oT service is a step that must be taken if computers and 
education are to mesh properlv. 

Purchasing- is another function that could take place at this level of 
administration. Large purchases, bidding on multiple buildings that are 
needed, purchasing of land, insurance coiUracts, etc.. could weil be a regional 
• function. 

State Level Functions 

At the state level there are two functions with recommendations that 
fit particularly well. The first recommendation is that states, either singiv 
or in groups, purchase all school busses and school bus equipment. The 
problems of safety, economy, adequacy, and efficiency should not be left to 
the local level. Recent inspections in Iowa indicated that 50 percent ol the 
school busses did uol meet National Safety Standards. Problems such as 
these could be eliminated if the states would purchase the busses at the 
state level and provide consistent updating of these standards at time of 
purchase. Since the stales do set the standards, the burden of maintaining 
these regulations should be placed upon the state. 

A second function that should be given serious consideration would be 
the establishment of state insurance. The success of the state retirement 
systems is evidence that more protection can be provided by the state than 
through commercial companies and at a much cheaper rate. 

The states of Alabama. North Dakota, and South Carolina have provided 
insurance for school buildings for many years at a substantial rate of sav- 
ings to districts, some 10 percent less than commercial rates in those states. 

The Association of School Business Officials of the United States and 
Canada have published Bulletin No. 18. "Fire Insurance Principles and 
Practices." In this research bulletin they indicate that insurance for school 
disiricts is far too high. 

Ju discussing public schools they indicate: 

This is a l el urn of 31.81 tents of each dollar paid for insurance. When 
we consider ilia I I lie average loss ratio for all liit! insurance com put lies 
dining the year lUa-l was f>7.2 ecu is per p rein in in dollar collected, and 
that with this loss ratio companies could still make n protii of six cents 
per premium dollar, which is one cent above the recognized legitimate 
level, school business officials can well ask where the additional 2r>A cents 
is going. 117 

. This would indicate that states could and should become involved in 
writing insurance for school districts, both in terms of quality and quantity 
of savings. 

17 Salmon, Paul H„ Tire Insurance Principles and Practices." Research Bulletin No. 18 
q .(Association of School Business Officials, Chicago, 19.58), p* 3SJ. 
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Multi-State Functions 

There is reason to believe that slates in the future may become region- 
alized into compacts that w ill provide services of various types and cooperate 
in terms of education. Kcsearcli may be the key area of cooperation, but 
as yet little is being clone. However, the fact that "The Great Plains School 
Organization Project" is in operation gives a clue to the future programs 
that may be deveIoj;>ed. 

Summary Statement • 

At a meeting in Omaha, Nebraska, in November, 1967, several profes- 
sional business managers met to hold a "brain-storming session" concerning 
the problems of business management lunctions and school district organi^ 
zation. In general, the following conclusions were reached: 

1. There seem to be reasonable expectations for economy to be realized 
through merger of services, if for no other reason than volume. This is 
particularly true at the intermediate or area level of administration, 

2. Larger, merged districts have the money to hire more highly skilled 
employees with the resultant improvement in leadership and knowledge 
of business processes. 

Uniformity of service over a broader area is desirable for both economic 
and educational reasons. 

•J. Benefits to be derived overshadow the disadvantages which may arise 
(i.e., greater distances traveled, communication problems, etc.). 

5. Community respect for, and support of programs are enhanced by involv- 
ing a larger area (i.e., more respect for a larger operation). 

(i. Efficiency and economy are realized because of the pooling of resources 
in terms of personnel and facilities. 

The following is a model of school business administration 
services provided at various levels to provide economy and 
effectiveness with efficiency. 

Local Attendance Center 

K " 6 300 to 500 plus students 

Jr. High 300 to 500 plus students . 

Sr - High -150 to 1800 ol us students 

A SERVICE-RECEIVING ROLE THAT INCLUDES: 

a. Certified personnel 

b. Office management assistance 

c. Assistance in budget making 

d. Budget control procedures 

e. Assistance in building operations 

f. Assistance in building maintenance 

g. Assistance in purchasing 

h. Assistance in food services 

i. Assistance in transportation 
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District or Administrative Unit 
1,500 to 2,000 Minimum 
5,000 to 10,000 Desirable 
10,000 to 30,000 Optimum 
5 0,000 M aximum 

A SERVICE-PROVIDING AND SUPPORTIVE ROLE TO LOCAL 
ATTENDANCE CENTER THAT INCLUDES: 

a. Administrative leadership 

b. Fund accounting 

c:. Office procedures and standards 
d. School plant planning 

c. Cafeteria management and food preparation 
1. Purchasing 

g. Transportation 

li. Maintenance 

i. Operations, supervision, etc. 

j. School activity accounting 

k. Data processing 

Area or Intermediate Administrative Unit 
15,000 to 30,000 Minimum 
30,000 to 50,000 Optimum 
50,000 to 100,000 Maximum 

A SERVICE-PROVIDING AND SUPPORTIVE ROLE TO THE DIS- 
TRICT OR ADMINISTRATIVE UNIT THAT INCLUDES: 
-a. General functions 

b. Maintenance 

c. Purchasing 

d. Transportation 
c* Data processing 

f. Research and development 

Inter-Area Cooperative Units (Regional) 
250,000 Student optimum 

A SERVICE-PROVIDING AND SUPPORTIVE ROLE TO THE INTER- 
MEDIATE DISTRICT, THE LOCAL OR ADMINISTRATIVE UNIT 
THAT INCLUDES: 

a. Data processing and computer operation 

b. School plant planning and building programs 

c. Research and development 
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A SERVICE-PROVIDING ROLE TO ALL DISTRICTS TO INCLUDE: 

a. Insurance 

b. Bus purchases and supervision of safety standards 
< - Data processing and computer operation 

d. Research and development 

Multi-State Units 

T H^^l^CLVnE- ' ROLE TO STATES AND ALL DISTRICTS 

a. Data processing and computer operation 

b. Research ami development 

c. Data banks 

CLOSING STATEMENT 

Throughout this paper, emphasis has been placed on imuroviiiu- effi- 
ciency and economy through the consolidation of services, or centralizim* of 
various administrative functions, whenever feasible. It does not necessarily 
follow, however, thai increasing size is good without limit. There are prac- 
tical limits of si/e and distance that will leiu ! to reduce efficiency, make 
communications difficult, and tend to "burcaucratize" an organization to 
the point where local needs are no longer recognized. Some of our larger citv 
districts, such as New York and Chicago, are recognizing this and beginning 
to take steps to break up their great, monolithic districts into many smaller 
districts of more manageable size. Size, itself, is not the only factor in 
achieving economy (although it is probably the single most important), 
and the goal should be to find that optimum size where efficiency and 
economy will not be increased significantly by any further increase in size 
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THE EMERGING REGIONAL 
EDUCATIONAL SERVICE AGENCY: 
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SYSTEM 

Dr. E. R. Stephens 
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INTRODUCTION 

The middle echelon agency has many Lilies in the several states which 
have a three-level structure. The most common title is that of the county 
office of education or the county school system. Other titles used include 
Intermediate School District (Michigan), Educational Service Unit (Ne- 
braska), Board of Cooperative Educational Services (New York), and Coop- 
erative Educational Service Agency (Wisconsin), and a number of variations 
or these basic titles. 

The multiplicity of titles attached to the middle echelon agency makes 
precise definition ol the regional education service agency somewhat difli- 
cult. Therefore, for purpose o[ this discussion, this unit of school govern- 
ment is defined as follows: 

In a three-echelon stilt e school system, the regional educational service 
agency is the middle echelon unit — a unci which is organized on a regional 
base and which is si met u red primarily to serve local school districts. 

The term "regional educational service agency" (or RESA Unit) rather 
than some other term is used because it most accurately describes certain 
concepts which will hopefully be incorporated in its development, mainly, a 
regional base rather than a single county base, and an organization with a 

1 Regions] should he understood to mean the joining of several administrative units 
irifftiii a state rather than the joining of units which cross stale -boundaries. 



posture oi service to local school districts rather than a unit which is essen- 
tially a regtila'ory or supervisory arm of the state education agency. 

Organizational Patterns of State School Systems 

Essentially, school government in the several stales is organized around 
three basic organizational patterns: 

1. One-echelon systems in which there is a single state unit of school 
government. 

2. Some states are organized on a two-echelon system in which there is a 
state educational agency and a number of local school districts. 

3. Still other states are organized on a three-echelon system in which 
there is a state educational;;, agency, local school districts, and a middle, or 
second-echelon, unit. 

In the 1905-66 school year, the most recent year in which comparative 
data are available, one state, Hawaii, operated a one-echelon system. Seven- 8 
teen states, the majority of which are located in the South, operated a two- 
echelon .system, and $2 states, or approximately two-thirds of the 50 states, 
functioned with a three-echelon structure. The most common form of 
second-echelon unit of school government is the county office of education. 

History of die Second-Echelon Unit of School Administration 

The county school system, or the Intermediate School District, in those 
states that have them were, until recently, creatures of another age. They 
were initially created to perform one or more of the following tasks for 
member districts: 

1. To provide an official to examine and certify teachers. 

2. To provide active supervision, including visitation of schools, to the 
thousands of jural schools found in most states. 

H. To supply the state education agency with information on the condi- 
tion of school buildings, expenditures, and programs of study and other 
data. 

These traditional functions are fast diminishing in importance in a state 
school system. Circumstances are now different, requiring a new kind of 
middle-echelon unit of school administration. 

For over a half century attempts have been made to restructure state 
systems of schools, and specifically to restructure the county or Intermediate 
Unit of school administration. In some slates, particularly those with large 
metropolitan (enters, these ellorts have been relatively successful. In many 
other stales, especially those in the Midwest, the ollice has withered on the 
vine. 



Recent Interest in a Restructuring of the Second Echelon 

There is considerable activity relating to the Intermediate Unit of school 
administration in a large number of ..lates, resulting in a reconfiguration 
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of the state school system and, in a majority of cases, a strengthening of the 
second-echelon unit, whatever it might be called. 

In the far West, several stales have been, or are at present, involved in 
strengthening the middle unit of school administration: 

1. Washington in 1965 enacted permissive legislation creating 15 new 
regional, multi-county service areas. In January o£ this year, six units had 
been formed. Efforts were exerted in the past legislative session to mandate 
the creation of the remaining nine districts. 

2. Oregon in 1963 enacted legislation which changed the functions of 
single county Intermediate Units from that which was essentially supervision 
and control to an emphasis upon a broad range of responsibilities and serv- 
ices to both local school districts and the state education agency. 

•J. The past session of the California legislature also greatly strengthened 
th" county unit. Predictions are that sixteen to nineteen service units will 
be created in California in the very near future. 

Midwestern states, including Nebraska, Wisconsin, Illinois, Michigan, 
Ohio, and Iowa, ha'C also taken significant action in recent years or are 
involved in study r u planning: 

1. Nebraska in 1965 passed legislation creating 19 Educational Service 
Units. With the opening of school this fall, 17 units were in various degrees 
of development. 

2. Wisconsin in 1965 abolished the county school office and created 19 
new State Cooperative Educational Service Units, 

3. Michigan in 1961 passed legislation requiring counties of less than 
5,000 students to merge with another county. There are now less than 60 
Intermediate Units and this number will, it is safe to say, be greatly reduced 
within the near future. 

4. In the state of Iowa, the Sixty-first Iowa General Asesmbly in 1965 
enacted permissive legislation allowing two or more adjacent counties to 
merge by concurrent action of county boards of education. To date, three 
mergers involving eight of the former 99 single county school systems have 
taken place. There is considerable merger discussion in nearly all parts of 
the state. 

In the East, New York and Pennsylvania have experienced considerable 
legislative activity relating to the Intermediate Unit— in all cases, action 
which would result in a strengthening of this unit. 

These recent developments are illustrative of the current widespread 
analysis of state school systems, and, more specifically, of the recognized 
potential of the regional educational service agency concept as a means of 
improving and strengthening the state school system and education at all 
levels. 

The: regional service concept is the biggest innovation in school govern- 
ment in l Ills country today, although it is not universally recognized as a 
movement in all quarters. 



THE MAJOR NEEDS OF PUBLIC ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY 
EDUCATION AND THE NEED FOR A NEW TYPE 
OF EDUCATIONAL SERVICE AGENCY 

Jn many if not in most of the states, the major needs in the provision 
of elementary and secondary education essentially relate to the inadequacies 
of local school districts. (The assumption is made here that this unit ol 
school administration will continue to be the central figure in the provision 
of educational prog nuns in most states.) These inadequacies stem in large 
part from one or more of the following characteristics of many local school 
districts: 

1 . Inadequate enrollment size. 

2. Deficiencies in educational programs. 

3* Failure to provide professional personnel.* 
4. Inadequate financial resources. 

Nearly all of the characteristics are interrelated and it should be recog- 
nized that it is frequently difficult to determine the cause-and-effect 
relationships of the four characteristics. In the discussion following, these 
interrelationships are to be recognized. 

Inadequate Enrollment Size 

Many states have a large number of small school districts. There are 
relatively few districts in the several states which have enrollments in excess 
of 10,000 students, the figure identified as optimum through a comprehen- 
sive examination of the literature relating to adequate size of local school 
districts conducted as part of a recent Iowa study.- 

In most states the additional reorganization of local school districts and 
the creation of larger administration units will surely be beneficial, but this 
will still not create in many situations school districts of adequate size to 
provide many programs and services characterizing an optimal educational 
program. 

Deficiencies in Educational Programs 

One of the factors relating to size of enrollment is the comprehensiveness 
of course offerings, an important characteristic of educational programs. It 
has been repeatedly shown and is generally recognized that there is a direct 
relationship between the size of enrollment of high schools and the com- 
prehensiveness of course offerings. 11 

A second major deficiency of many educational programs of local school 
districts relates to matters of curriculum development. Many local school 
districts are unable, because of lack of human or financial resources, to 
develop their own curriculum objectives, units of study, and educational 
materials, and thus rely heavily upon textbooks for the direction and imple- 
mentation of educational programs. 

-Tin* Iowa (ami lev for School Adinimstrat Ion, College of Education. University of Iowa, 
The MuUi'County HegUnwl Educational Scn'icc Agvnvy in Iowa* K. R. Stephens, Director 
(Iowa City, Iowa: The Iowa Center for Research on School Administration, September, 
VMM), p. -517. 
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A third major deficiency of the educational program of many elementary 
or secondary schools is the lack of provision of special services. The com- 
plexity of modern society and the resulting demands being placed on educa- 
tion are well recognized. The present-day educational progran. is complex, 
requiring the services of a large number oi specialists and supportive pro- 
grams and services. Vet relatively few elementary or secondary schools pro- 
vide, or are able to provide, adequate guidance programs, elementary and 
secondary curriculum consultant services, library services, special teac 1 lis for 
art and remedial reading, health services, supervisors, most special education 
programs, and other needed programs and services. 

A final major deficiency oi the educational programs of many local school 
districts relates to the inadequacy of programs and services for exceptional 
children. Not all of the exceptional children are provided the mos* suitable 
educational opportunities. Many of the special classes for exceptional chil- 
dren which are administered by local school districts or county school .sys- 
tems in Iowa, for example, are those for the educable mentally retarded. In 
addition, only a limited number of specialists in most areas of special educa- 
tion are employed by the school districts of the state. Little is being done 
for the emotionally disturbed child, the child with physical! or other handi- 
capping conditions, or the child with specific learning disahilities, to cite 
but a few examples. 

Failure to Provide Professional Personnel 

No educational program can function effectively withe .! the provision 
of a sufficient number of highly trained, competent profes nnal personnel. 
A problem related to the size of enrollment of a school district and one 
which has a direct bearing on the quality of an educationaJ p: gram is that 
of the assignment of professional personnel to full-time teaching assignments 
in their major area of preparation, A number of studies have shown that 
ihc assignment of high school teachers to their major area of preparation is 
directly related to the size of the enrollment of the high school. 4 Typically, 
only the larger high schools are able to meet this objective. 

Another aspect of the topic of professional personnel as it relates to 
possible shortcomings of local school districts is that of the professional 
development of personnel while in employment. Iowa school districts, for 
example, typically expend few resources for the continuous development or 
in-service training of their professional personnel. The continuing develop- 
ment of stall personnel should be one of the most vital concerns of local 
school districts. This is so because of the key role played by the professional 
staff in a quality educational program. Further, the salaries of professional 
members typically constitute approximately three-fourths or more of the 
total expenditures of local school districts. The need to protect and develop 
this investment in human resources is critical. 

However, a survey by the Iowa Center for Research in School Adminis- 
tration, College of Education, University of Iowa, conducted in 19(ia. showed 
that the IMS responding school districts which made up SO. I percent of the 

* Ibid., pp. 310-312. 



school districts in the state and enrolled 55.2 percent of the total state enroll- 
ment expended in direct in-service training in the 1904-05 school year an 
average o£ only $1,50 for each thousand dollars of total operating costs. This 
amounted to .71 cents per pupil annually, a pitifully small investment in 
manpower development. 

Moreover, this is an age of specialization— in business, in industry as %vell 
as in education. The day of die administrative generalist is past, and must 
be supplemented by highly trained, well qualified specialists in many fields, 
such as business administration, finance, new building .construction, build- 
ing operation and maintenance, quality coivrol in both educational pro- 
gramming and in business management, and many others. If a state is 
serious about providing quality educational programs and services with an 
efficient and economical expenditure of the taxpayer's dollar, it must have 
the trained manpower to make this possible. Again, the day of the adminis- 
trative generalist is over, and the day of die administrative specialists is 
here and now. 

Inadequate "Financial Resource 

The fin.i:ici^l ability of a ocal school district is clearly related to th - 
quality of e educational program of the district, the special services th- 
district can rrrroside its students, personnel factors, and the provision or 
physical hrirnns to house the educational program. Indeed nearly all 
aspects of public education, elementary and secondary, are related to finan- 
cial supporO 

The aV : v of local school luMicts in many states to support many edu- 
cational t; _ »ms and service adequately has been severely restricted 
because or . i ponderant dependence on the local property tax for tin- 
great majurir oi financial support. 

In vi< s the concern of educators for securing adequate financial 
resources : in i the competition, not only within education bin generally, for 
the tax do.' nhe question of economy and best use of available resources 
is cruciaL R< u^nition of the fact that over three-fourths of the local school 
districts in io-ra in the 1966-67 school year had fewer than 1,500 students, 
for examplt , raises serious questions concerning the economic and efficient 
functioning of these units in the provision of quality educational programs 
and services, many of which have been shown to require larger student 
populal ions. 6 

The Need For a New Type of Regional Educational Service Agency 

The foregoing observations suggest that substantial educational deficien- 
cies exist in the several states at the present time. 

Some of these are attributable to the small enrollment size of the major- 
ity of local administrative units, making it impossible for these units to 
provide even basic programs and services. These districts must receive assis- 
tance in order to provide even a minimal educational program for their 



* ibid., pp. :w:t-3r>(i. 
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students, Eliorts by these units, as presently structured, to increase the com- 
prehensiveness of their programs— even it' this conk! be achieved in the hue 
of limitations of financial and human resources— would probe to be an ineffi- 
cient and uneconomical use of the educational resources of many states. 

It appears that the larger school districts in the several suites also have 
service needs, although differing somewhat from those of small school dis- 
tricts, which are not most efficiently and effectively met on an individual 
district basis. Many of the larger districts still do not have sufficient enroll- 
ment to provide for many comprehensive educational programs. For exam- 
ple, the pupil enrollment base required for an efficient and economical data 
processing facility ranges from a minimum of 60,000 to 100,000 students, with 
optimum enrollments in excess of these figures. Also, many authorities in 
educational media speak in terms of a student base of approximately 40,000 
as the optimum enrollment for a comprehensive educational media center. 7 

Recognizing the needs of local school districts to receive assistance from 
an outside agency, questions concerning the nature of this agency arise. In 
most states having a three-echelon structure, tine most obvious agency to 
consider is the middle echelon unit. The middle unit of a three-echelon 
state system appears to be the most desirable agency to serve in this crucial 
role. This is true because of its place between the two other levels of school 
government making it close enough to local school districts to be aware of 
and responsive to local needs and yet broadly enough conceived to provide 
needed services. However, as presently structured in most states, the middle 
unit of school administration is wholly unable to fill this role. 

If the middle unit in most states is to hold its place legitimately in the 
state system of public education, it must undergo pronounced changes in 
its structure and philosophy. 

The necessary adaptations must begin with the crcaron of regional ser- 
vice units possessing sufficient enrollment and financial r -sources to be able 
to plan comprehensive programs and services in response to the needs of 
local school districts, large and small, within its constituency, and attract 
qualified personnel to implement these services at a high level of compe- 
tency. 

In view of the unequal educational opportunities in most slates and the 
increasing demands placed on education by a changing society, the need for 
this adaptation is urgent. 

CHARACTERISTICS OF STRONG REGIONAL 
EDUCATION SERVICE AGENCIES 

Organizational patterns are a means to an end. Therefore, there prob- 
ably is no "best" design, or "optimal" structure for a regional educational 
service agency. In that state school systems differ in certain fundamental 
respects and the circumstances in which educational programs are provided 
differ widely, variations in the organization, administration, and operation 
of regional educational service agencies will undoubtedly be necessary, 
indeed wholesome, both within individual .states and between states. 

7 Ibid., pp. 387-406. 
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hi spite of the need for variation and organizational flexibility, certain 
characteristics of strong regional educational ^rvice agencies can be identi- 
lied. These relate to the following five broad topics: 
1 . Area or service base. 
Programs and services. 
Financial base. 
Staffing patterrvs. 
Legislative structure. 
Following is a brief description of some of the more desirable character- 
istics of regional educational service agencies utilizing cite foregoing topics. 

The characteristics, or criteria, to be identified are based on one or both 
of the following: 

1. A comprehend ve review of the literature. 

2. Visitations to outstanding Intermediate Units, or regional educa- 
tional service agencies, in all parts of the nation. 

A listing of the exemplary units which served as a basis lor the character- 
istics of strong educational service units follows: 

TABLE i 

Approximate Pupil Population and Total District Aicai in 
Square Miles for Sixteen Illustrative Intermediate ITuiits 



Agency 



Washington 

Washington 

Oregon 

Michigan 

Michigan 
*" Michigan 

Pennsylvania 

Pennsylvania 
c New York 

Iowa 

Iowa 

California 
'California 
California 
California 
'Ton as 



King (Seattle) 
Snohomish (Everett) 
MitUnnniuh (Portland) 
Wayne (Detroit) 
Oakland (Pontine) 
Shiawasee (Near Flint) 
Hacks (Doylcsiowii) 
Alleghcncv (Pittsburgh) 
Kric(N'cnr Buffalo) 
Polk (|)cs Moines) 
Scott-Muscatine (Davenport) 
Contra -Costa (Near Oakland 
Sail Diego (San Diego) 
Almeda (Mayward) 
Riverside (Riverside) 
Harris (Houston) 



Approximate 
Pupil Population 


Approximate 

Area In 
Square Miles 


218,000 


2,100* 


SO, 000 


1700 » 


1 10.000 


•100 




100 


220,000 


900 


18.000 


1 ,000 


82,000 


1,000 


200,000 11 


900 


80,000 


1,000 a 


fi3,000 


600 


00,000 


1,400 


ir>o,ooo 


900 


290,000 


4,300 tt 


240,000 


700 


100,000 


7,200 * 


850,000 


5,000 * 



» Driving time to at It-asi one attendance center exceeds one hour. 
'» f :cn I ral (iiy public school enrollment not included. 

'■ Information on these four exemplary units was secured from two of the most recent publications 
on the Intermediate Unit of school administration: National Education Association, Department of 
Rural Education, liegiomii Educational Services Agency Prototypes, Optional Statutory Arrangements 
and Suf&xrstiam for httplcrnrtittitinjt (Washington: National Kdtication Association, January* li)o7), 
and Pennsylvania State Board of Education, Intermediate Units in the United States: A Survey of Twelve 
Unit* ( Ilarrishurg: State Hoard of Education of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, 1966). 

These units were analyzed .through the use of a taxonomy which incor- 
porated the following major criteria: organizational patterns, administration 
organization, programs and services, financial structure, staffing patterns, 
legislative structure, population characteristics, and local school district 
struct ure. 8 



" ibid., pp. Iltt-Hil. 
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Area or Service Base 

The criterion concerning the area to be included in an Intermediate 
Unit is illustrative of a broad guideline which has some degree of appropri- 
ateness in many situations. For example, most authorities seem to agree that 
a multi-rounty or regional base for the middle echelon agency is dictated by 
modern needs and conditions. Further, agreement is apparent that the boun- 
daries of the Intermediate Unit should be coterminous with logical combi- 
nations of local school districts. It is generally' recognized that there is no 
necessity for these boundaries to be related to the traditional political 
counties. 

Generally stated, the size criterion is concerned with both total geo- 
graphic area and population within the service district. Thus, area stan- 
dards :ill usually state that the territory embraced by the intermediate 
distric should be sufficient (I) to provide challenging opportunities for edu- 
cational leadership, (2) to have well-prepared professional personnel to carry 
out a variety of needed special service programs, and (3) to provide a maxi- 
mum offering of programs and services so that present and future needs can 
be met. Writers hasten to point out that the intermediate constituency 
should not cover an excessively large area in terms of geographic region 
and/or population. Accessibility to services is considered an important fac- 
tor, and the unit must be small enough for adequate communication, coor- 
dination, and sensitivity to specific local needs. 

An area sufficiently large in terms of resources and people is a requisite 
lor quality and effectiveness of operation. However, "reasonable limits" and 
extenuating factors, such as a large geographic area or lack of population, 
cannot be overlooked. Adequacy of the total area, or proper provisions to 
overcome district structural limitations, must be met if the potential for 
operational efficiency is to be assumed. 

Recent recommendations concerning pupil populations within a single 
intermediate district range from Michigan's I9G2 minimal standards "of 
r>,00() pupils to a suggested 125,000 in New York. In between these two ex- 
tremes, 10,000 is the enrollment figure cited for Nebraska; 20,000 for Wash- 
ington; 25,000 for Wisconsin, and a 1967 publication of the National 
Education Association cited a minimum enrollment base of 50,000. 

The recently completed Iowa study recommends a minimum enrollment 
base of 30,000 for Iowa. This figure was deemed necessary for the economic 
and efficient provision of many of the programs and services that the pro- 
posed RES A Units for Ijwa should provide. The rationale used in adopting 
the minimum enrollment .size employed, in part, student incidence ratios or 
stalling ratios which are commonly accepted in the professional literature. 
It is to be emphasized that the enrollment figure of 30.000 is a minimum 
and was influenced by the demographic and geographic characteristics of 
the stale. 

Several qualifications regarding the intermediate district size usually 
accompany enrollment criterion. These qualifications include a maximum 
driving time of one hour from tile intermediate office to any local district 
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attendance center in ihc intermediate corporation, a niaxiinuiii radius of iiO 
to GO miles, and an optimum area based on a natural socio-economic 
community. 

Programs and Services 

Among the generally accepted standards for 7 vermediate Unit operation 
is the statement that "the basic orientation (res; visibility) of the invrrmedi- 
ate school district should be to the local disn i i in the intermediate district 
area." Acceptance of this criterion is tar amoun. to acceptance o£ the con- 
cept that the Intermediate Unit's primary emphasis should be service to 
local school districts. Stated in slightly different terms, some writers have 
noted that the Intermediate Unit's responsibility should be generally lim- 
ited to those functions desired by local school districts. 

Middle echelon programs and /or services do and of necessity should vary 
greatly from area to area and state to state. Flexibility is essential and all 
programs undertaken should be adapted to specific needs of the service ;;re.-. 
Consequently, in each state and in specific areas of individual states, a deter- 
mination and clarification of intermediate role and function is required. 

In order to insure the flexibility which is a mark of an effective am; 
responsive intermediate service operation, adjustable characteristics must he 
built into the system. Thus, both in structure and functions the effective 
Intermediate Unit must be sufficiently flexible to adapt to changing educ; 
tional needs. As local districts become larger through reorganization, unifi- 
cation, or population increases, their service needs change. The intermediate 
agency should be flexible enough to discontinue services and add others 
which changing conditions necessitate. 

Financial Base 

If the service agency is to be an integral part of the state's total system 
of public education, its financial resources must be as definite and reliable 
as those for the other levels of school government. 

District tax funds, state assistance, and local district reimbursements 
based on contractual agreements are usually listed as the three principal 
sources of support for the middle echelon educational service agency. Addi- 
tional financing often comes from federal grants, other special grants, and 
occasional gifts or bequests. 

The six most commonly recommended characteristics of desirable Inter- 
mediate Unit financing are (1) fiscal integrity, (2) fiscal independence, (3) 
independent tax levying powers, (4) a right to enter into contracts, (5) au- 
thority to incur bonded indebtedness, and (6) eligibility to receive state 
financial assistance based upon a state-aid-to-education formula. 

Staffing Patterns 

Isenberg is among the many writers who have noted that the services of 
the Intermediate Unit should be of a highly specialized nature.* The rela- 

"National Education Association, Department of Rural Education, Regional [.dura- 
tional Service Agency Prototypes (Washington: National Education Association. January, 
1967), p. 70. 
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lionship of .specialized intermediate services which arc non-duplicating, 
complementary, and supplementary in character to staffing considerations is 
obvious. If the intermediate agency is to function as an integral part of the 
in-level state educational team, it must preserve what has been described as 
iis "institutional integrity." 10 Therefore, the quality of the intermediate 
siafT becomes a key factor in the total operation. It is in the realm of "insti- 
tutional integrity/' then, that the necessity for quality personnel becomes 
particularly important. 

F.merson reinforced this concept when he stated: 

Mature intermedials districts are constituted on a lioti/onial team Inisis 
jo operate within their constituencies. The clinical team, the team of 
Ph.D. instructional specialists, the research team, the special education 
team, and the data processing team— all arc staffed with highly specialized 
and highly qualified people, all are available to attack specialized tasks 
within their constituency. They arc effective. Their services are in 
demand. 11 

It is Ui ere fore recognized that highly trained, specialized personnel oper- 
ating within a discrete division of labor are required in an effective Inter 
mediate Unit. In the more functional operations observed, highly trained 
practitioners A\ : ere allowed to specialize in their specific area of preparation. 
By means of this discrete specialization of functions, a few regional educa- 
tional service agencies are able to offer the very best in the way of so- 
phisticated practice that technology and educational and para-cducational 
disciplines have to offer. These units have been able to assemble specialized 
staffs of recognized quality who are in great demand by constituent local 
districts. 

In attempts to secure a highly qualified professional stall', some Interme- 
diate Units observed have fostered relationships with institutions of higher 
education. Typically, these relationships involve ihe employment of Inter- 
mediate Unit personnel by the institution of higher education on a part- 
time basis. This practice has a number of advantages for both parties. For 
the Intermediate Unit, the major advantages of such arrangements are that: 

I. Personnel gain valuable teaching experience. 

2- Personnel are provided with opportunities for contact with profes- 
sional colleagues. 

3. Personnel are stimulated toward professional growth. 

1. Channels of communication are established for other tvpes of coordi- 
nation and cooperation. 

Legislative Structure 

Examination of the literature and observation of operating units show* 
that, in reference to the middle echelon of school government, wide varia- 
tions in legislative provisions exist in the several states. 



1,1 Ibid.. }>. 7ti, 

11 William J. Emerson, "The Intermediate School District— Middle Echelon of a Three- 
Echelon Stale System of Schools," a paper presented to the National Conference of Profes- 
sors of Educational Administration, Areata, California, August, 1965, p. 3. 
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Specific characteristics of the legislative structure under which the units 
function include the following: 

1. Provision of flexibility required for functional and organizational 
changes. 

2. Provision of legal authority for intermediate district reorganization 
on a regional basis. 

8. Recognition of the regional service agency as a , full partner in the 
state's educational system, particularly with regard to the financial support 
criteria identified previously which result in the revenue sources of the 
Intermediate Unit being as definite or reliable as those provided for the 
local and state echelons. 

•1. Provision of fiscal integrity and independence, including taxing 
powers. 

5. Provision of a total approach to the systematic reorganization of all 
educational echelons. 

6. Delegation of responsibility to intermediate boards for a degree of 
administrative and program and service self-determination. Especially crit- 
ical are those legislative provisions which call for a popularly elected board 
and/or a policy-making board with the authority to appoint its chief; execu- 
tive officer. 

7. Authority to incur bonded indebtedness and to hold title to real 
property. 

8. Authority to develop coooerative programs and services with other 
educational, health, welfare, and social agencies in the public and private 
sectors. 

9. The total area of the state is included in a regional service unit. 

THE ROLE AND FUNCTION OF REGIONAL 
EDUCATIONAL SERVICE AGENCIES 

The proposed role and function of regional educational service agencies 
are not easy to classify into discrete categories. For purposes of identifying 
the recommended major areas of concern of these units, the diverse program 
and services envisioned for these units are classified into three major cate- 
gories; articulative functions, coordinative functions, and supplemental 
service functions. 12 

A brief description of eacli category and illustrative examples of the wide 
range of possible programs and services within each category follows. 

Articulative Functions 

The regional educational service agency as an arm of the state education 
agency and financed in part by state aid should perform a number of regula- 
tory and ministerial f mictions for the state education agency. In this sense it 
localizes state school system operations and at the same time represents and 

,tf A large mini ht-r of taxonomies are currently in use .in classifying programs anil ser- 
vices of Intermediate I'nits. The system used in this report, (hat is. the major categories— 
an it illative, coordinative. and supplemental service functions— was perfected by Alvin E. 
Rhodes in his excellent monograph: "Better Education Through Effective Intermediate 
I'uils," Department of Rural Education, National Education Association, Washington. 
D c:.< ISHJ3. 
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interprets local educational needs at the state level. By performing these 
liaison functions, the regional educational .service agency serves a vital role 
in the vertical and horizontal development and implementation of statewide 
educational planning and die administration of the state school system. 

Coord inativc Functions 

The coordinative role of the regional educational .service agency should 
be one of its major contributions to its constituent local school distric ts and 
to the state system of education. By coordinating the work ol local school dis- 
tricts, it serves a vital leadership role in the improvement of education. This 
will usually be done by assisting local school districts in working together 
to solve their common problems and needs. 

In addition, these coordinative functions help protect the local control 
and the independence of local school districts in that coordinative functions 
are provided among and for school districts rather than assumed by the 
regional educational service agency as being primary responsibility for them. 

Supplementary Service Functions 

The regional educational service agency, in its supplemental service role, 
complements the role of local school districts by providing direct educational 
services to them which they are unable to provide efficiently, effectively, or 
economically by themselves. Generally, these direct services are the type that 
local school districts are unable to provide because of limited student popu- 
lation, financial resources, personnel, or other factors. 

The provision of these direct services also protects local control and, of 
great importance, helps to equalize and extend quality educational opportu- 
nities to all children, regardless of birthright or place of residency. It does 
hot necessarily follow that the provision of these direct services to smaller, 
marginal school districts will perpetuate such districts and serve as an ob- 
stacle to the creation of administrative units of adequate size. Rather, there 
is sufficient empirical evidence that a strong regional educational service 
agency will promote, not retard, local school district reorganization, particu- 
larly when other complementary legal incentives for school district reor- 
ganization exist. This is true because regional services, by equalizing 
opportunities, remove one of the major obstacles to school district reorgan- 
ization. 

Illustrative Examples of Programs and Services 

The potential programs and services of regional service units are many. 
For purposes of illustration, programs and services found in exemplary units 
have been arbitrarily classified into the following five categories: (I) Admin- 
istrative and Staff Personnel; (2) Instructional; (3) Student Personnel; (4) 
Special Education; and (5) Research and Development. 

(I) Administrative and Staff Personnel Programs and Services 

A large number ol administrative and stalf personnel programs and ser- 
vices are required in the effective operation of an educational institution. 
Illustrative examples of potential programs and services of a RESA Unit 
include: 
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1 . Administrative and business management, consultant services. 

2. In-service programs for members of boards of education and board 
secretaries and treasurers 

3. School building site consultant services. 

•1. School district reorganization consultant services. 

5. Data processing services. 

6. Public information services. 

7. Cooperative purchasing programs. 

8. In-service programs for classroom teachers, specialists, supervisors, 
consultants, and administrators. 

9. In-service programs for non-certificated personnel including transpor- 
tation, food services, maintenance and custodial, secretarial and clerical, 
and other supportive personnel. 

10. Substitute teacher services. 

11. Services for the state education agency. 

12. Coordinative activies with other health, welfare, and social agencies 
in the public and private sectors, and other governmental subdivisions. 

(2) Instructional Programs and Services 

It is in the area of instructional programs and services that regional edu- 
cational service agencies can make their greatest contribution. This is its 
primary raisoyi d'etre. Illustrative examples include: 

1. Educational media center. 

2. Elementary and secondary curriculum consultant services. 
:!. Remedial instruction programs and services. 

4. Testing programs and services. 

5. Health consultant programs and services. 
G. Outdoor education programs. 

7. Institutionalized children's educational programs. 
(S) .Student Personnel Programs and Services 

Student personnel services have become a highly specialized area in 
recent years. The contributions of comprehensive student personnel services 
to an educational program are well recognized. Illustrative examples include: 

Specific characteristics of the legislative structure under which the units 
function include the following; 

1. Consultant services for student personnel programs. 

2. In-service programs for guidance counselors and other professional 
personnel. 

3. Other student personnel programs and services including graduate 
follow-up studies and drop-out studies, 

(4) Special Education Programs and Services 

As part of its commitment to assist constituent local school districts in 
providing the best educational program possible for all children, RESA 
Units have a major responsibility in the education of exceptional children. 
Illustrative examples include: 

1. Programs for trainable retarded children. 

2. Work-study programs. 
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3. Programs lor eniotionalJy tlisturbecl children 

4. I sychological and psychiatric services 

dJiJ^^^ h ""*«PP«' H"iW«n and child™ with spe- 

6. Programs for exceptional children of pre school a«c 

/■ Homebound instruction programs * ' 

8. Programs for gifted children. 

9. Programs for partially-sighted and blind children 
0. Programs for harcl-of-hearing and deaf children 

II. Programs for speecli handicapped children. 
U. iciiool social work services 

13. Programs for children with specific learning disabilities 
(d) Research and Development Programs and Services 

pro^YetTw Xfdi,? maia <? rm ° f h ^»* «» educational 

organizations So Sn tr bu* " £, K ' fo^S ionT" 1 "^, a ■'' ■ P rofea » ional 
that n rlofi^;.^ i 0 L11 . uute c,reatj) to educational research, t is recognized 

research g ^ " the ^^"laiton of the findings of tins 

It is in the area of research and development that RESA n«;'i« ™ i 
a n,,,o,. ™>, itaion . The ro,e of a RESA^nu is SSS* 

Coordination*^^^ 
Theory - tort Practice 

Dissemination- — ""^"^ 

,nd to coordinate 1 fj"^™ ^ ^oT^'^ * 

^tVr 'eC 
examples include " StiUe S> ' S,C,n ° f "'""lion. Illustrative 

1 . Budget analysis and cost studies. 

2. Long-range financial planning. 

3. Community surveys, 

4. Enrollment studies. 

5. Pilot projects in various curricular areas 
0. Evaluation of instructional materials 

tad 'u£ ! Pmem ° f ' OCal Sd, °°' <Us,rfct "f-' -o™. for standard. 

Th^?, 1 ''''"', 0 " 01 Var ; olls of organic tional and trrottpin.. ,„ ..,„:„. 

nature and scope of poten dal, Zlr L > '"' C "" en < le<l '«> *o» the 

carefu. study aid XtSff"' ™'« '™> 
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in .!," Swing ^r j ° r '" rUS ' S " " ,C CmCr!;inS R£SA Unit "PI— « be 
local' 3*00,^^" 01 CO,,SU '"" U SerViccs of vriocy .0 consU.uen, 

c,,«i .s^rass sar- for professionai and •■ 

4' 4if P rOV ! s i° n o' s I )eti: " educalion programs anil services. 

4. The prov.s,on of research and development programs and services 

«4S5^jSfflSSL h *^ ' T emergin^RESA U^'m.e a 

It will also serve an important role for the staif of the RFSA i„ u 
o the socialists of the service agency will ur.ihze tle^f^Zs^ 

MAJOR BENEF IT, ^ RESULTING FROM THE ESTABLISHMENT 
P S^^ IDE NET WORK OF REGIONAL 
EDUCATIONAL SERVICE AGENCIES 

sM.il a I!? T, rk ° f re ? ionaI ed » t « llio »«'I service agencies is developed in most 
su es ancl ,f these un.ts are allowed to function without basic structural d ef. 
cienc.es, several major benefits to state systems of education ^ w resul " 
These new units of school government can- " WlU reSUlt - 

education 0 ^" ^ Pr ° m ° te ^ C ° mro1 and locaI determination in public 
2. Equalize and extend educational opportunities. 

3 Assure economical and efficient operation of many educational p* 



grains. 



4. Improve the quality of many educational programs 
Provide a needed change agent in education 
opnLtVrth^ *™„t consistent with devel- 

planning! PrOVC ^ C °° nUnMion of loc: »- "tfonal, and statewide educational 
' „,.,!« '? n0t r the l Jl "Pose of this position paper to discuss each of the above 

is £ b Z G , l m M,Cat 'I"" 1 : SpaCC WOuld " ot Some of these it 

s o be noted, were .mplicit in the previous discussions of the needs of locnl 

agenc!es. ,StnCtS ^ ""^ ° f Sl ™« educatfotl servS 

Before proceeding wit:, this brief di.scu.s-.on of major benefits it is well 
to recall at tins point that tu* one test against which any plan rranUmen 
^.configuration of school government must ultimately be judSifS 
- What does ,t do for the child i„ the classroom?" 3 S 1 Y 

Protect and Promote Local Control and 
Local Detenninatifin in Public Education 

Local control and local determination are important and cherished fe-t 
q ««.«■ o! the Amencan public school system. Many observers hold "hat IhSe 
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characteristics, although 't pr< -nt undergoing profound reassessment and 
redefinition, indeed profound c. tge, arc still of such import that they need 
to be guarded and preserved at all costs. Even should one disagree with this 
position, the political realities are such that local control of education, how- 
ever defined and evaluated, will continue to be a critical concern of many. 

The regional educational service agency is basically a local agency. While 
it performs certain ministerial and regulatory duties for the stale education 
agency, it aids in adapting these to local needs and local circumstances. 

Further, the regional educational service agency, by equalizing and ex- 
tending educational opportunities through its programs and services for 
constituent local school districts, makes these districts stronger units while 
retaining maximum policy determination at the local level- 
Equalize and Extend Educational Opportunities 

A second major benefit to be derived from the establishment of a strong 
network of regional educational service agenc ies is that such a network can 
help to equalize and extend educational opportunities for all children. 

The provision of programs and services to constituent local school dis- 
tricts which, because of limited student population, limited financial re- 
sources, and/or lack of specialized professional personnel, are unable to 
provide an adequate program, will serve to equalize educational opportu- 
nity for all children regardless of birthright. The "accident of birth" is per- 
haps more basic in education than in any other single area of human 
,ctivitv. It must be removed as a serious problem in education. 

Further, the shortcomings of instructional programs in many schools are 
recognized. The regional educational service agency through the provision 
of supplementary programs and services can help to extend the educational 
programs of local school districts. Related to this i.s the recognition that not 
all children benefit most by the same educational program. Some children 
need more instructional attention than others in grades K-12, In addition, 
many school children require special types of instruc tional programs in 
order to receive "an equal educational opportunity." The regional educa- 
tional service agency through its supplemental and consultative programs 
and services can help local school districts to provide the "best" educational 
program for each child. 

Assure Economical and Efficient Operation 
of Many Educational Programs 

A third major benefit which can be realized through the establishment 
of multi-county regional educational service agencies is the more economical 
and efficient operation of many educational programs and services on a 
larger scale. Examples of the types of programs which arc best suited to the 
regional approach are many administrative and business management func- 
tions, such as joint purchasing and data processing; in-service programs for 
professional and non-certificated personnel; and many programs for excep- 
tional children. The profession, in view of the severe competition for 
financial resources, can no longer ignore "economics of scale" which have 
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; . ,c • ° r educal,on - * or ca » ll « e Profession fail 10 implement pro- 
tcclurtfc nhidi promote the more eJlicient utilization of human and financial 
resources m lace oi demands for more comprehensive educational programs. 

Improve the Quality of Many Educational Programs 

,,vA f °T h maJ °r bCneflt Which C:ln res,llt from thc establishment of re- 
gional educational service agencies is the improvement of the quality of 
many educational programs. The regional agency, operating on a broader 
base serving a larger student population, and having greater financial assets 

Ze l ,s tn r *T*, highIy qUalified P erS ° nnel t0 Se ™ in consultative as 
H«l I f " nctlonal roles , n assisting constituent local school districts, both 

Srlrl' 0 m T r ° Ve ^ qUality ° f their ^ucaiion:,! programs 
through the provision of needed programs and services to both. 

Provide a Needed Change Agent in Education 

<,-o, A, r l !, ier maj0r , bCnefit which can result from the establishment of re- 
gional educational service agencies relates to organizational theory Most 
sta e school systems are in need of a u t which is free from the inl ibitin" 
estnctions which accompany an organization with narrow focus, free rom 
lie inadequac.es of finance, personnel, and time, and free fron" he enc m 
brances of custom which impede innovative effort 

So, too, is education in desperate need of a structured, systematic vehicle 

me^ vTerebv langC ' ^ Wl " ^"'^ amon 8 other 'things, a p anned 
means whereby an orgamzauonal unit in the state system of education is in 
a strategic posit.on and is capable of assessing and evaluating development" 
>n all sectors of soc.ety, and, at the same time, is flexible enough to ada, r 
program to needed change. Local school district officials, by the verv i tture 
of he orgamzation they administer, must devote a disproportionate^ mount 

tenc I til s Z ? £ t0 1 na i ,,UaiUin?? thC °^nimion.» The state education 
agency tends to be similarly restricted. It appears that the regional educa- 
tional service agency has the necessary organizational features to Z 
significant role in promoting change in a state system of eduction ' > 

J he limited research on innovation in education which has been con 
ducted has not yet established all of the conditions necessarv Li the s ?m 
ulation of change. More is known, however, about the elemen in an 
educat.onal institution which tend to inhibit change. These elemen in 
elude traditionalism, accepting the status quo, education" b nea .c acy 
.nsuffic.ent financial resources, insufficient number and qualitv of personnel' 
insufficient time, an d community apathy or resistance ' ' )ersonneJ ' 

It cannot be guaranteed that the regional educational service agency can 
overcome these elements and serve successfully as a needed change Sent 
However, ,t appears that the structural characteristics of these 2s can So 
much to minim.ze many of the elements which are known to inhibit change 

r«T°^ e th , C Restruct »»ng of School Government Consistent 
With Developments in the Public and Private Sectors 

Educational concerns do not exist in a vacuum. Thus, they must reflect 
developments ,„ other areas of human activity. Since education ,\s dependent 
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upon public support and understanding and since it serves a common clien- 
tele with other public and private agencies, it is important that the restruc- 
turing of school government be consistent with discernible trends in the 
public and private sectors. Further, this is true because many problems of 
education arc not confined to the classroom, the local school district, or even 
the region. They are affected by socio-economic and political developments 
in the state and nation as well. 

A number of discernible trends in the public and private sectors are 
apparent which must be reflected in the reconfiguration oE school govern- 
ment. Several of the more significant trends which relate to the restructuring 
of the middle echelon unit of sc hool government in Iowa and in many other 
states arc: 

1. 1 ;- lv . area function concept which approaches economic planning and 
develo.iJ.uc nl and I he soli u ion of soc io-economic problems on a regional 
basis. In Iowa, economists have developed the implementation of this con- 
cept around the state's major cities, advocating that economic planning and 
development be initiated around these core cities. 

2. Sociologists in many states are similarly advocating that the provision 
of many sociaF and health services be carried out utilizing the same center- 
ed tv concept. A number of Iowa's governmental, social, health, and mental 
health agencies have redesigned their state organizations, incorporating oik 
or more 'features of the center-city concept. There is evidence of considerable 
public* support for these developments. 

3. In school government, the newly created area community college and 
area vocational-technical districts give recognition to the center-city concept. 
Further, the fowa State Board of Public Instruction has also utilized area 
cdncati' n districts in the development and implementation of state plan- 
ning ^ Titles II, 111, and VI of the Elementary and Secondary Act of 1965. 

•L Iowa, which has been considered largely a rural state, will have by 
1980. according to nearly all population projections, over 50 percent of its 
people concentrated in approximately ten standard metropolitan statistical 
areas. This trend exists in many states. 

5. In the broader spectrum of government, political scientists and public 
administrators have for many years advocated the broader approach to the 
provision of public services and the solution of governmental problems. 
This has taken a number of forms, among which are numerous proposals for 
Lhc reorganization of county government to encompass a broader area in 
order to providc services more efficiently, effectively, and economically. Con- 
sistent with this, Iowa now has permissive legislation for the creation of 
regional hospitals and penal institutions. 

f). A number of federal programs, both within and outside of the Office 
of Education, encourage, and in many cases prescribe, that programs em- 
brace the "area or regional concept," Examples of the latter include many 
programs for conservation, flood control, mental health, highway improve- 
ment, metropolitan planning, and urban and rural planning. 

7. Interest in intergovernmental relations on the federal-state, interstate, 
state-local, and inter-local levels is increasing. Legislation in many states, 
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including Iowa, permits, and in lad encourages joint planning by govern- 
mental subdivisions, joint exercise of governmental powers, and joint em- 
ployment of personnel. This trend is based in large part on the recognition 
that planning and implementation of programs are in many cases directed 
toward identical services, purposes, and achievements, and that cooperation 
and coordination among and between governmental agencies is essential. 

8. The increasing need for specialization is evident in many areas o£ 
.society. Similarly increased specialization on the part of personnel in educa- 
tion is required, due to the growing complexity of educational tasks. 

Improve the Coordination of Local, Regional, 
and Statewide Educational Planning 

A final major benefit resulting from the establishment of regional educa- 
tional service agencies is the improved coordination of educational planning 
on the local, regional, and statewide levels. 

On the local plane, the regional agency can assist local school districts, 
through the provision of consultative and supportive services, in long-range 
planning and program development with the assurance that needed pro- 
grams and services will be available on a consistent and continuous basis. 

Regional educational planning can be facilitated through research and 
development., planning, and coordinative efforts by the regional educational 
service agency for the local school districts within its constituency. Further, 
I lie regional unit is in an ideal position to bring about cooperation and 
coordination with other governmental subdivisions and quasi-governmental 
agencies within a region principally because it is less restricted by existing 
political boundaries or other "artificial" constraints. 

Regional educational service agencies will greatly assist statewide educa- 
tional planning in that these units will 'provide the state educational agency 
with a small number of "local" agencies which can serve in a communicative 
capacity to the state agency because of their closeness to local school districts 
and their resulting awareness of need. Further, these agencies can serve in a 
coordinative capacity for the implementation of long-range statewide plan- 
ning because of their consultative and supplementary service role to local 
school disti'icts. 
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ALTERNATIVE APPROACHES FOR THE 
IMPROVEMENT OF EDUCATION 

1 1 is ?o be recognized that there are a number of other alternatives for 
ihe improvement of a state system of public education which are available 
to decision-makers in the several states. The major alternatives appear to be 
the following: 

1. To encourage the formation of larger local school districts. 

2. To encourage cooperative agreements between local administrative 
units. 

H. To decentralize the state education agency and create regional admin- 
istrative and service branches throughout the state. 
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•J. To assign i Fie responsibility for providing services to local school dis- 
tricts to post high school institutions. 

Ench of these approaches is currently in practice to some decree in a 
number of s e3. Each, t<> be certain, lias a number of arguments hi its 
favor. Howevu, each has a number of basic philosophical or structural dis- 
advantages -which outweigh the advantages of ihciv use individi Hv or 
collectively in aiost states. 

Encourage the Development of Larger Sclxool Districts 

Most states have made great strides in the past in reducing the number 
of small, marginal high school districts, and, in general, improving the legal 
structure of local school district organization. Past efforts in this regard are 
lo be lauded. Further, the continuous efForts of state education agencies and 
other organizations and individuals to create more adequate local adminis- 
trative units are to be supported by all educational interests. 

However, the creation of local school districts of the size required to 
provide a quality educational program faces serious obstacles. The feasibility 
of establishing administrative units with minimum enrollments of 10,000, or 
more students is questionable. The geographic and demographic character- 
istics of many states make such efTorts questionable from both a practical 
and philosophical standpoint. Even if this were possible, there would still 
exist a need for a service agency to provide a number of programs and ser- 
vices to local units which could not provide such services as economically, 
efficiently, or effectively as could a service agency. 

Encourage Cooperation Between Local Units 

Another major alternative available to decision-makers is the encourage- 
ment of cooperative agreements between local school districts. This ap- 
proach, which coidd be promoted through legislature, financial, or other 
incentives, could take one of two major forms, or a combination of both. 
The smaller districts in a state could be encouraged to cooperate with other 
small districts for the provision of needed educational programs, or smaller 
units could enter into cooperative agreements with' neighboring larger 
districts. 

This approach is at best a stop-gap measure toward the regional concept. 
It is vulnerable to changes in personnel or changes in the commitment of 
administrative and policy-making bodies in the units i ivolved. Such agree- 
ments would typically be subject to annual negotiation or would lack other 
vital features necessary to long-range educational planning. 

Such cooperative activities would in many cases require agreements be- 
tween many school districts in order to secure the necessary enrollment or 
financial base. The necessity for coordinative efforts to initiate, maintain, 
and improve agreements of this temporary nature appears to be a serious 
obstacle. 

Decentralize the State Education Agency 

A third major alternative to the provision of programs and services to 
^^cal school districts is the decentralization of the state educational agency' 
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by creating regional administrative and service branches in v, '« 
graphic regions of a state. 'Munches m various geo- 

This plan would tend to create an onvironmen. in which the ministerial 
an regulatory functions of suc h servue agencies would be likely to don 
, c ' T ° bC TT n> rheSC fu ««toiM are crucial in the achninistrat ion of 
tate system o education. However, in the unit designed to ££EF£&Z 
to local school districts, these functions should be secondary- °f al rn 
dominate, they would tend to lessen the effectiveness of the Service role an I 
n addition, tend to weaken the important educational con derat tons of 
local determination and local control wiwiaerdtions of 

Further, this plan would require a large number of professional person 
Mon'of *X tC ^ a SCemin ^ ""<» "Necessary ^SK 

Also, the greatly increased involvement of the state agency in the service 

Provide Services Through Post High .School Institutions 

,\ final major alternative to the provision of needed educational nro 
K1H.11S and services to local school districts is to provide 
through post high school educational institutions such as area com mu kv 
colleges, area vocational-technical schools, public four-yea, coS nd 
inuversities, or some combination of both colleges and 

»>>o»'«- it is quciouable whether or not ..crsonnef , L,'™" 

SUMMARY 

ror^:e"s:^ : e : l '' ci,iio,,a ' service asency has ■ ^ ph-h-h, 

r„- '' "J* J' 1 ' nlOSl « tea,iMe approach, ai this point in history and in the 

^rMsij^r — us oc'z 

2 li is an improvement in the structure of a state system of education 
• necessary prerequisite to the implementation of many needed inno^tS 
«n public elementary and secondary education innovations 

3. U permits greater efficiency and economy in the provision of m „,v 
educational programs and services. on ot ina "> 



4. It is consistent and compatible with a number o£ major discernible 
trends in botli the public and private sectors toward the area approach, and 
developments in intergovernmental relations. 

5. It is supported by recent legislation or interest in many states in all 
parts of the country, 

6. It has the support of a number of professional organizations and 
agencies. Among these is the American Association of School Administrators 
which in 1967 adopted a resolution supporting the Intermediate Unit— the 
strongest position which this organization has ever taken in its support. 

The regional service agency in its newly emerging form is a product of 
efforts to meet new needs in education. Its benefits have been demonstrated 
.in many parts of the United States. 

If the RESA Unit is to meet its potential it must be developed, or re- 
structured where it now exists, around educational purposes rather than 
around poluical !^;>ic and/or expediency. As indicated previously, the RESA 
concept, although not universally recognized, is one of the biggest move- 
ments in education in this country today. Its stay in court has ended. All 
that remains now is for the profession, the public, and state legislatures to 
recognize its potential and support its development. 
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INTRODUCTION 

Unless educational or other major social services are organized and 
provided in a manner congruent, with the patterns according to which 
people live and the problems and goals of the populations they serve, edu- 
cation cannot be carried out with the effectiveness, efficiency, and economy 
needed to maintain the viability of a complex, industrial society. In a 
highly urbanized nation such as the United States, the areal unit in which 
large numbers of persons interact with and are interdependent on one 
another is tlie metropolitan area. 1 No analysis or set of recommendations 
concerning the organization or structure of education in the Great Plains 
states, therefore, can be adequate if it fails to take into account the major 
problems characteristic of the metropolitan area and the way in which 
metropolitan growth has occurred or is likely to occur in a modern, urban 
society. 



1 "Tin? general concept of a metropolitan area," according to die I J menu of the Census, 
"is one of an integrated economic and social unit with a recognized large population 
nucleus. Kach SMSA [.Standard Metropolitan Statistical Area] contains at least one central 
city with at least -50,000 inhabitants or more. The SMSA includes the county of such a 
central city and adjacent counties that are found to he metropolitan in character and 
economically and socially integrated with the county of the central city. The largest city is 
considered the nucleus and usually gives the name to the area" (U.S. Bureau of the Census. 
Metropolitan Area Statistics: reprinted from Statistical Abstract of the United States, l<>67 
[Washington: U.S. Government Printing Office. H)f>7"|, p. 897). "Integrated- economic and 
social units, in turn, are identified with reference to specific criteria related to work and 
commuting patterns as well as to the exchange of productive goods and services hetween 
communities. 



Since emerging metropolitan patterns in the Great Plains Region are 
similar in many important respects to those encountered in metropolitan 

•leas throughout the United States, it is useful to describe important metro- 
>>r>iinm developments which have particular relevance for education before 
l uiissnlering specific ways in which these problems may be exemplified in 
lou'a, Missouri, Nebraska, and South Dakota. Educators have not always 
viewed major social problems as having any real significance for the organi- 
zation and operation of the educational system; but as education has become 
the central function in our society, it has become obvious— for reasons which 
Ave hope to make clear in this paper— that the manner in which educational 
services are provided can no longer be viewed apart from the social and 
demographic context in which the schools fw 1 * lion. Among these problems 
a re the proliferation of governments incapable uf dealing with serious issues, 

^ uneconomic stratification and racial segregation, fragmentation among 
v -ciali/ing at; J educative institutions, and the weakening of social and 
jioliiical consensus which has occurred as a result of the way urban society 
lias evolved in the United States. Each of these developments, in turn, has 
great implications for the subsequent growth of metropolitan society as 
well as for the way educational services must be organized to maintain the 
functioning of such a society in accordance wi'h the ideals and aspirations 
which have guided its development in the past and will affect the welfare 
and happiness of its inhabitants in the future. 

STAGES IN METROPOLITAN DEVELOPMENT 

The evolution of metropolitan society in the United States can be char- 
acterized in terms of the following five distinct stages 2 through which our 
metropolitan areas already have passed or are now passing: 
1. Early Development. The development of the metropolitan area usually 
can be traced back to the founding of a small trading town which grew 
to be a city large enough to possess a distinct geographic and social struc- 
ture within which one could distinguish between relatively well-to-do 
or 'upper crust" sections and areas on the "wrong side of the tracks" in 
which lived working-class families and other low-income groups, 
fi.. The Structured City. As growth in commerce, industrialization, and the 
division of labor caused the appearance of still more structure to govern 
and facilitate the interactions among the people of the small city, dis- 
tinct sections of the city could be identified in which various social and 
economic functions such as factory production, transportation networks 
and terminals, large-scale retailing, outdoor recreation, commercial inter- 
change, and artistic activities were centered. Large numbers of people 
typically are attracted to the city during this stage, and many cities 
grow to have populations of several hundred thousand or more. Choice 
residential areas, meanwhile, tend to be located at the outer edge of 



- Km a more complete description of these stages, see Robert J. Havighurst, Education 
in Metropolitan Areas rltoston: AUyn & Bacon, 19G6), pp. 33— 17. 
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the city, while some ot r.Jie working-class neighborhoods near the i.u iories 
and early market centers deteriorate ami become recognizable as urban 
slum areas, 

3. Differentiation Between Central City and Suburbs. The main character- 
istic of this stage is the appearance and settlement of politically-distinct 
suburban areas. At first these suburban areas tend to be relatively 
exclusive residential areas occupied particularly by upper-middle class 
families and located along transportation lines that lead into the city. 
As middle- and upper-income families move into the suburbs from the 
city or from elsewhere in the region or nation and as low-income fami- 
lies continue to move into the central city, the proportion of the low- 
income residents in the city and ihe size of its slum areas continue to 
increase. Parts of the city become obsolescent and government officials 
find it increasingly difficult to finance the public services needed bv the 
residents of the city. 
-I. The Metropolitan Complex. Particularly after World War II, the sub- 
urbs began to grow very rapidly. Industrial decentralization, too, pro- 
ceeded very rapidly, accelerating the decline in employment opportuni- 
ties and financial capacity in the city and leading to a greater differen- 
tiation in economic functions and types of communities characteristic 
of the suburbs. At the same time many low-income citizens, particularly 
Negroes and members of other minority groups from the South as well 
as the rural parts of the border states and the Southwest, were moving 
into the inner core sections of the central city, even though mechaniza^ 
lion, decentralization, and discrimination were making it increasingly 
difficult to obtain unskilled or semi-skilled work there and the building 
of highways as well as the clearance of deteriorated residences were malf- 
ing it more difficult to obtain adequate housing. 

The general pattern of this differential growth of suburbs and cen- 
tral city which has impoverished the central city thus involves a series 
of events which has been characteristic of nearly all the larger metro- 
politan areas and can now be seen taking- place in many of the smaller 
metropolitan areas as well: 

. . . both whites and non-whites are leaving the very core of the centra! 
city; the white population is failing to maintain its numbers in the mid- 
dlc sections of the city while the non-white residents are accumulating 
there very rapidly; the outer zone of the central city is adding to its 
white population at a much reduced rate; the suburban ring is growing 
at an extremely fast pace, especially that part of the ring which is adja- 
cent to the central city; in absolute numbers almost all of the total in- 
crease in the ring is the result of additions to the white population . . . 
these trends could be seen developing at least twenty to thirty years ago 
and most of them are accentuated during the 'fifties.-" 1 

The more differentiated structure of the metropolitan area which 
develops in this stage brings with it a host of problems for both central 



3 l.co 1\ Schnore, The Urban Scene; Human Ecology and Demography (New York: The 
b'rw Press, 1965), p. 257. 
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city and suburbs. Many of the suburbs, for example, do not have the 
financial resources to build public facilities or provide public services as 
quickly as desired by llicir rapidly-growing populations, while others 
have many residents who must live almost beyond their means if they 
are to enjov the advantages of the suburban environment. Many of the 
established suburbs, moreover, face the need to rebuild older sections 
which have begun to deteriorate; and the physical unity of the metro- 
politan area means that the increase in air and water pollution, noise, 
traffic congestion, and shoddy commercialization along major transporta- 
tion arteries arc equally if not more the problems of the suburb and 
urban fringe areas of the cential city. It is likely that the volume ol 
out-migration from many of these suburbs will grow larger, unless they 
develop urban renewal programs that hold people and attract new 
middle-class residents. 

Thus the fourth stage of metropolitan evolution has produced a 
metropolitan complex in which the earlier simple distinctions between 
central citv and suburbs arc losing their validity. As problems increased 
during this stage, the movement of urban renewal gathered momentum 
in preparation for the next stage, in which it must become a predomi- 
nant concern throughout the metropolitan area. 
5. Urban Renewal Stage. Although most of the larger metropolitan areas 
are now in stage lour, some are in stages two and three, and some small 
cities are becoming metropolitan areas. At present, therefore, all stages of 
metropolitan development are visible. The newer metropolitan areas 
are evolving more rapidly than the older ones, and given changes in 
transportation and the pace of urbanization and industrialization, some 
will combine stages three and Tour. Thus although it is predominantly 
I lie oldest and largest metropolitan areas in which the central city and 
the sections which surround it are on the verge of a major convulsion, 
urban renewal— whether as a corrective or preventive measure to assure 
the future viability or the social and political structure in otir urban 
son civ— is relevant for metropolitan areas of all sizes and all stages of 
development. The concept of urban renewal, in turn, is seen as increas- 
ingly involving an emphasis on social renewal and on the development 
of human resources in the metropolitan area. Since the educational 
system is one of the foremost institutions responsible for the develop- 
ment of human resources in modern society, this emphasis on urban 
social renewal is as salient in its implications for the organization of 
educational services in a metropolitan area stub as Dubuque. Iowa, with 
a I <)(>() population of 80,048, as it is in the New York Metropolitan Area 
with a population of 5 0,09-.! .633. 

METROPOLITAN DEVELOPMENT IN THE 
GREAT PLAINS STATES 

\\\ lUtil). 15.1 percent ol the population of the four Great Plains States 
of Iowa. Missouri. Nebraska, and South Dakota lived within the thirteen 



iirbsinizccl areas Khich arc located wholly or partly within these states and 
which met Census Bureau criteria for official designation as a Standard 
Metropolitan Statistical Area (SALSA). Although this figure represented 
a smaller proportion oi the population living in metropolitan areas than 
was true for ihe United States as a whole, 1 it had grown from S5.9 percent 
in I<)50 and probably will reach aL least 50 percent in 1970 and then con- 
tinue to increase in the future/' 

The thirteen metropolitan areas which include the centers of population 
in these lour states are in various stages of development. Kansas City and 
St. Louis, the two which are among the twenty-five largest metropolitan 
areas in the I'nited States and definitely are well into the latter stages of 
metropolitan development, had 54.8 and 63.6 percent of their respective 
populations living outside their central city areas in 1960. None of the 
remaining eleven typified the pattern in the nation's oldest and largest 
metropolitan area which experienced extremely rapid suburban growih 
alter 1 9-10 or 19.50 and by 1960 had one-hall or more of its inhabitants resid- 
ing outside the central city sections. The metropolitan areas of the Great 
Plains tend, instead, to be relatively small and to have experienced only 
moderate increases in their central city and suburban areas in the past 
lew decades. Eight of the thirteen, for example, rank in the bottom half 
in si/c of population among metropolitan areas in the United States, and 
in many of them, as shown in Table 1, either the central city appears to be 
si ill growing more rapidly than the suburban areas or the suburban areas 
actually have lost population over the last forty or fifty years. What these 
figures indicate, in general, is that most of the population centers in the 
Great Plains tend to be small enough to accommodate substantial additions 
in the population concentrated in their central city areas and that the 
increase in urban population which is a consequence of urbanization is 
coalescing around population centers which are fairly old, but which are 
not particularly dense to begin with and are located within larger areas in 
which population has been distributed relatively evenly; among them, 
probably all but Sioux City, Iowa, and St. Joseph, Missouri, now have at 
least one- fifth of their respective populations residing outside the central 
-dues. As compared with many metropolitan areas in the western states 
that tend to have more of their residents concentrated in central cities 
which until a few decades ago hardly were considered cities at all, the metro- 
politan areas in the Great Plains thus show a modcrate-to-high degree of 
structural complexity and differentiation. The conclusions suggested* by the 

•The HMifl population of the 2'M areas which were designated as SM.Ws in H)f>7 repre- 
sented ISr>.<» percent of the total population of the United States at the time of the last 
decennial census. 

'As noted by Kllis G. Hanson on p. 18 of his paper on Peoftlt —Places— Perspectives: 
Vhe Great Plains States (Lincoln. Nebraska: The Great Plains School District Organization 
Project, lebrnary 8, lD(>8) r the total population outside the S MSA's in Iowa, Missouri and 
Nebraska decreased between 1950 and I960, while it increased bv onlv 2.1 percent in 
South Dakota. It is safe to conclude, therefore, that nearly all the population growth in 
these states is nc tuning in their SMSATs. 



'lata shown in Table I, therefore, are that the S.NFS.Vs o^ the Great Plains 
states either are already confronted (eg-. St. Louis, Kansas City, Omaha) 
or wiJI tend to be confronted with typical problems and imperatives ( S co 
next section) associated with metropolitan development elsewhere in tJic 
United Slates, unci that these problems are likely to intensify in the fui u rc 
as the central cities in the Great Plains states become too dense fur m ;i py 
tastes and as population growth accelerates more rapidly in suburban ar Ci |5. 
Implications of these differences between the larger "and smaller metropoli- 
tan areas in the Great Plains states will be discussed in the coucUKlifig 
sections of this paper. 



TABLE 1 

Siie and Distribution of Populations in Metropolitan Areas Wholly or Partly in Iqu"2i 9 
Missouri, Nebraska, and South Dakota, I960. 
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TABLE 1 (Continued) 
\Si/c and D^tribution of Populations in Melr' litan Areas Wholly or Partly in Iowa, 
Missouri, Nebraska, aiii. Jth Dakota, 19G0. 
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Amount of Change in 
Thousands of Persons 'Thousands of Persons 



zj — 



Percent of 
Metropolitan 
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CJ — 
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Davenport- 310,375 


93 


I960 


18-1 


87 


1 950-1 9G0 


23 


13 


1960 


68.0 


32.0 


Rock Is.- 




1 950 


101 


74 


1940-1950 


18 


19 


1950 


68.6 


31.4 


iVTolinc. 




1 9 40 


H3 


55 


1920-1940 


20 


11 


1910 


72.4 


27.6 


Ioiva-I!l. 




1930 


131 


45 


1900-1920 


21 


9 


1930 


74.6 


25.4 






1920 


123 


44 








1920 


73.8 


26.2 






1910 


92 


39 








1910 


70.2 


29.8 






1900 


72 


35 








1900 


67.4 


32.6 


Dcs Moines, 266,315 


95 


I960 


209 


57 


1950-1960 


31 


9 


1960 


78.5 


21.5 






1 950 


178 


48 


1940-1950 


18 


12 


1950 


78.7 


21.3 






1910 


lf50 


36 


1920-1940 


33 


8 


1940 


81.6 


18.4 






1930 


1 13 


30 


1900-1920 


64 


7 


1930 


82.5 


17.5 






1920 


126 


23 








1920 


82.1 


17.9 






1910 


m 


21 








1910 


78.2 


21.8 






1900 


62 


20 








1900 


75.2 


24.8 


Lincoln, 155,272 


146 


I960 


129 


27 


1950-1960 


30 


6 


1960 


82.8 


17.2 


Nebraska 




1950 


99 


21 


1910-1950 


17 


2 


195ft 


32.6 


17.4 






19-10 


82 


19 


1920-1940 


27 


-12 


1940 


81.5 


lo.5 






1930 


76 


24 


1900-1920 


15 


fi 


1930 


75.7 


24.3 






1920 


55 . 


31 








1920 


64.0 


36.0 






1910 


11 


30 








1910 


59.6 


40.4 






1900 


•10 


25 








1900 


62.0 


38.0 


Cedar Rapids 13G,S99 


161 


1 960 


92 


45 


1 950- t 960 


20 


13 


1960 


67.2 


32.8 


Iowa 




1950 


72 


32 


1910-1950 


1(1 


5 


1950 


69.3 


30.7 






19-10 


02 


27 


1920-1940 


17 


-1 


1940 


69.7 


30.3 






1930 


56 


2G 


1900-1920 


20 


-1 


1930 


68.1 


31.9 






1920 


■16 


28 








1920 


61.6 


36.4 






1910 


33 


28 








1910 


54.0 


46.0 






1900 


26 


30 








1900 


46.3 


53.7 
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TAIJLE ! (Continued) 
Size and Distribution ol Populations in Metropolitan Areas Wholly or Partly in Iowa, 
Missouri, Nebraska, and South Dakota, 1900. 
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1 
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Springfield, 


120.270. 


170 


1900 


90 


30 


1950-1960 


27 


-8 


1900 


75.9 


2-1.1 


Mo. 






1 050 


67 


38 


1910-1950 


5 


9 


1950 


03.7 


30.3 








19-10 


01 


29 


1920-1940 


22 




1910 


07.0 


32.1 








1930 


: 5S 


25 


1900-1920 


10 




1930 


69. 1 


30.0 








1920 


10 


29 








1 920 


57.7 


42.3 








1910 


35 


29 








1910 


55.1 


44.9 








1900 


23 


29 








1900 


14.1 


55.9 


Waterloo, 


122.482 


172 


19(30 


72 


51 


1950-190(1 


7 


15 


1900 


58.0 


41.4 


Iowa 






1 950 


65 


35 


19-10-1950 


13 


7 


1950 


01.9 


35.1 








19H) 


52 


28 


1920-1910 


1(1 


8 


19-10 


61.7 


35.3 








1930 


-10 


23 


1900-1920 


2 1 


1 


. 1930 


60.8 


33.2 








1920 


36 


20 








1920 


ffl.U 


30,0 








1910 


27 


18 








1910 


59.5 


40.5 








1900 


13 


20 








1900 


38.8 


0 1 .2 


Sioux Cily, 


120.017 


181 


19(H) 


89 


19 


1950-1900 


5 


-1 


1900 


82.7 


17.3 


lowa-Xebr. 






1 950 


81 


20 


1910-1950 


2 


-1 


1950 


80.8 


19.2 








1910 


82 


21 


1920-1940 


1 1 




1910 


79.5 


20.5 








1930 


79 


22 


1900-1920 


38 


-1 


1930 


77.9 


22.1 








1920 


71 


21 








1920 


77.3 


22.7 








1910 


18 


20 








1910 


70.7 


29.3 








1900 


33 


21 








1900 


00.0 


39.4 


Si . Joseph. 


«ui.n«i 


197 


19(H) 


SO 


] 1 


1950-1900 


1 


-7- 


1900 


88.0 


12.0 


Mn. 






1 950 


79 


18 


1910-1950 


3 




1950 


81,2 


18.8 








19-10 


70 


18 


1920-1910 


-2 


3 


1910 


80.5 


19.5 








19210 


81 


18 


1900-1920 


-25 




1 930 


82.1 


17.9 








1920 


78 


10 








1920 


83.2 


10.8 








1910 


77 


10 








1910 


83.2 


10.8 








KING 


103 


19 








1900 


81.5 


! 5.5 



TABLE 1 (Continued) 
Si/c and Distribution of Populations in Metropolitan Areas Wholly or Partly in 
Missouri, Nebraska, and South Dakota, 1960. 
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05 


21 
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IS 
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12 


1 
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11 


17 
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10 
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70.S 
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33 


IS 
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15 


•1 
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10 
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57 
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no 


22 
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1 1 
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08.S 
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■{ 
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MAJOR PROBLEMS AND IMPERATIVES ASSOCIATED WITH 
METROPOLITAN DEVELOPMENT IN THE UNITED STATES 

. Fragmentation in the structure of local government. Because most metro- 
politan areas have grown so rapidly and because the political structure 
of the United States makes it very difficult to adjust government boun- 
daries and functions to changing circumstances, nearly every me'lro- 
pohtan area includes a multitude of local governments which arc not 
rationally organized in accordance with population and land-use pat- 
terns 10 provide effective public services at a reasonable cost. Least of all 
can the political structure of most metropolitan areas be conceived as 
organized to serve the public purpose of the area as a whole. In most 
of the nation's SMSA's-that i s to say, municipalities-school districts 
special districts, counties, townships, and other government units have 
been allowed to persist or have been formed to accomplish limited 
objectives even though many of them are too small and isolated to lie 
operated effectively or efficiently or to accomplish the tasks for which 
I hey are responsible. 

The proliferation of local governments in the metropolitan area 
results m a number of obvious problems which constitute a nightmare 
for the political scientist and layman alike. Government units too small 
or too poor to perform the functions they are organized to carry on 
competition among coterminous or overlapping units for their indi- 
vidual shares of the tax dollar, confusion among citizens concerning 
to whom and why they pay taxes and consequent weakening in the tax- 
payers willingness to provide adecp.ate financing for local government 
duplication among services to the detriment of government's ability 10 
expand the scope and scale of needed services, lack of coordination 
among government units which inhibit and even block each others' pro- 
grams-! hese are but a few of the problems typical of the crazy-quilt 
political structure which is typical of most metropolitan areas. 

The net result of this fragmentation of local government struct. ire 
as summarized by a noted political scientist who is now an Under 
Secretary in the Department of Housing and Urban Development is 
to create an urban political system characterized by: 

(1) A substantial divorce from the process of social mobilization as i> 
produces real needs" occasioned by interaction of people in space-thai 
is. it functions only minimally to "solve problems" except the most 
routine ones; 1 

(2) On the part of tl.e public, indifTeience to, at best, or frustration 
by, at worst, die operations of the system; 

(3) Incapacity on the part of active participants to coalesce in mean- 
ingful power centers; 

M> A disposition on Hie pan of authoritv-wielders to seek automatic 
' "»»y»ary resolution of conflict rather than actively to secure settle- 



ment; 



(.-.) I he use of institutions to raise issues rather than to settle them- 
the creation of new power centers acioss the metropolitan terrain 
lilM-.r :hau the merger or r<-f?ul.ii i/inj{ of relations among old ones; 
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</) An increasing disposition of U, c system-, output to be a function 
"I stimuli from outside its own iM.uiulaiics. In short, compared to criteria 
which suggest that govei mucin normally possess qualities of purpose- 
tulncss. rationality, regularized prtKcsscs, and ll.e power for the dc-lib- 
'•rate resolution of issues unci conflicts, urban poliiics is devoid of most 
<•! tilt: propones of a manageable enterprise." 

The dysfunctional consequences of tl,i s fragmentation are particu- 
larly acute, moreover, with respect to public services which require an 
.unusual amount of specialized knowledge Lo perform satisfactorily, for 
as pointed out by an economist who has written the only book specifi- 
cally concerned with urban economics, political fragmentation in the 
metropolitan area limits. 

. - • . Ihc absolute size of local government and .hereby lite total budget 
available 10 support the high specialization and professionalism needed 
tor a first rale stafT. Perhaps even more importan., municipal employ- 
mcni may be frustra.ing to the most able people because the spatial 
tXlenf of their power falls short of iha. necessary .0 effect bold and fruit- 
ful policies.' 

Although none of the metropolitan areas in the Great Plains states 
include the thousand and more local governments to be found in the 
very largest SMSA's such as New York and Chicago, Table 2 shows that 
(hey are plagued with the same proliferation and fragmentation in local 
government structure units as exists elsewhere in the United States 
lor example, in St. Louis, which has the largest population amono 
metropolitan areas in the Great Plains, there were 199 local government's 
existing in 1962 in the major counties on the Missouri side of the area 
orty-e.ght of these governments, moreover, were school districts, even 
though nowhere near these numbers of school and non-school govern- 
ments were needed to serve the 1,572,905 people who lived in the coun- 
ties winch contained these governments. Similarly, in Dubuque, Iowa 
which ,s the smallest metropolitan area in the Great Plains, there were 
.i total of 40 local governments, 17 of them school districts, to serve a 
popu ation of only 80,018 people. Granted that some of these areas 
now have fewer school and non-school governments than was true in 
Uh-, it is unlikely that even the su.unchest supporters of small local 
governments would argue that units which serve !in average of two- to 
ten hqusand persons provide an adequate base to accomplish important 
pubhc purposes in a modern, industrial society. 

~ '^^° m ^^ ifi f a t ti0U mC ' ml negation in the metropolitan 
n iJnV a "r attC1 ' StagCS ° f metr °Politan evolution, as noted 

n the first section of this paper, have left the central cities with a dis- 
prop orttonnte share of the low-income population of the metropolitan 

ill i! R Wcli'luorlhTl 1 '! 'T' C / C "" td '? l "- i '." ,s " f Polittol Science to the Study of Urbanism " 
... H f _ U.ntuor.h F.ldredgc (cd.), lannng Megaiopatis (New York: Praeger. ,907), Vol I, 

p. I«» V, ' b " r K T,K " n P scm ' " VriMn Economics." i„ II. Wc.Hwonh Eldrcdgc («!.). op. cil., 



TABLE -3 



Number «f Local Governments, Number of School Districts, and Total Population Served 
by Local Government Units in Selected Counties Included in SMS.Vs in Iowa, .Missouri, 

Nebraska, and .South Dakota in M)(>2. 
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I .oc al 
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Slate. 


S.MS.V C 


'.t\\ em men is 
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ServeH- 


Iowa 


Cellar Rapids (Linn County) 


-17 


23 


ISh.Ni)!) 




Davenport (Scott County) 


:io 


10 


l ly.oiiT 




Des A Toil ics (Polk County) 


SI 


27 


^6(5,345 




Dubuque (Dubuque County) 


■10 


17 


80,018 




Sioux City (Woodbury County) 


■m! 




107.819 




W aterloo (Black Hawk County) 




25 


1 22 .182 


Missouri 


Kansas City (Jackson 










and Clay County) 


07 


15 


710,200 




St. Louis (Sr. I .outs City, St. Louis 










County. Jcircrson County* unci 










St. Charles County) 




18 


1,572 .1)05 




Sc. Joseph (Buchanan County) 


20 


<> 


9U.5KI 




Springfield (Greene County) 


17 


9 


120,270 


Nebraska 


Lincoln (Lancaster County) 


sr> 


5S 


155.272 




Omaha (Douglas County. Neb.; Sarpy 








County. Neb.; Pottawattamie 


$!u 








County, Iowa i 




50 


915.476 


South Dakota 


Sioux rails (Minnehaha County) 


155 


l in 


• 8(1,575 



Source-: t'.S. Bureau of die Census. Census of Oovcriinieius: 1 9 5- . Vol. 1, Go\crnmentaI Organization. 
1 l-'iuuirs in this table are fr»r SMS A counties in die four Coca; Plains strnes. 
- Population data for ■■ •.-unities are based on 19G0 census figures. 



area. As our society has grown in size and as middle-income residents 
have sought to obtain the amenities of a prosperous economy by moving 
to rapidly expanding suburban communities made accessible by improve- 
ments in transportation and communications! more and more Americans 
each year have settled in or have found themselves living in primarily 
single-class neighborhoods and communities. Concentrations of low- 
income residents do exist, oT course, outside the centra! cities, as do 
middle-class neighborhoods in the central cities, but even in the suburbs 
economic, social, and political forces are tending to create communities 
in which it is less and less common to find people of differing economic 
status living in close proximity to one another. 

This socioeconomic stratification is closely tied in with the racial 
segregation that tends to exist in metropolitan areas which have a sub- 
stantial number of non-white residents. Partly because so main of- the 
latest and poorest immigrants to the cities have been non-whites, and 
partly because social discrimination and related forces have restricted 
non-whites to relatively compressed communities in or near the core 
parts of the central city, socioeconomic stratification and racial segrega- 
tion have become practically synonymous in much ot the country. The 
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resulting crisis with regard to poverty ami race in the United Slates is 
too well-known to require extensive explication, but we do wish to call 
attention here to certain aspects which have particular implications fur 
the schools. Although this crisis can be traced primarily to social-class 
developments in American society, its racial components nearly always 
serve to reinforce and compound the problem to the point that it has 
become the major domestic issue of our times. Despite the fact, there- 
lore, that the general points which follow arc presented mostly with 
reference to social-class developments in the inner core of the big cities, 
attention will be drawn as appropriate to ways in which metropolitan 
problems resulting primarily from socioeconomic stratification are exac- 
erbated by racial discrimination and injustice. 

To understand what is happening and how the crisis is alfecting the 
schools, it is necessary to recognize that there arc a variety of forces 
which determine whether and how well youngsters will succeed in a 
society such as our own. In the language of the social scientist, these 
are the "socializing" institutions which should operate to prepare young 
people for positive personal adjustment and for social mobility, in our 
society, the mo 1 important of these institutions are the church, the 
school, comnuiiiLy agencies which serve families and children, the adults 
and peers who provide models of behavior for the child to emulate, and, 
above all, the family— particularly the nuclear family which consists of 
both parents and their children living separately from all or most: of 
their relatives and other people. 

. Having noted the crucial institutions which socialize youngsters for 
upward mobility in our society, it is instructive to take note of the 
changes that have occurred in the "socializing environment" which now 
exists in the heart of American cities, particularly in the inner core 
sections that have served for at least a century and a half as the "port 
of entry" for migrants from rural areas and for immigrants from other 
lands. What happened in America's cities between 1800 and 10-10 must 
be counted among the most glorious achievements in all of human 
history, for surely there was a unique beauty to the process wherein mil- 
lions of people sought to build a more prosperous way of life for them- 
selves and their children by exchanging one scl of traditional customs 
and behaviors for a new set more suited to an industrial economy. in 
many cases, the family^ the school, the church, the community agencies, 
all these and other institutions as well worked together in a way that 
helped individuals to acquire the skills and attitudes which equipped 
thein to move out of the inner core and to prosper in the wider society. 
Low-income youngsters growing :u maturity in the inner city, ?noi cover, 
could see this happening all around them, making it possible to persuade 
them to adopt behavioral patterns which had obviously served success- 
fully for other people much like themselves. Thus, as pointed out by 
two perceptive observers who have studied the problems of poverty in 
American history, the slum served as 
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... a transitional community, a social environment halfway between the 
}»reinclustrial society o£ the rural worker and modern industrial, urban 
society. This function provides an op port unity for gradual adaptation to 
the complex demands and expectations of an unfamiliar and challenging 
environment. ... In this way lower-class areas facilitate a gradual and 
selective movement out of the more limited and parochial atmosphere. 
These movements may take place initially around the necessities of work, 
of shopping, of schooling. Slowly they encompass a larger range of activi- 
ties and engender a broader sense of the city as a meaningful geograph- 
ical and social entity. . . .* 

Thus, too, millions of middle-class citizens either grew up in poverty 
or are but one generation removed from ancestors who started in poverty 
or semi-poverty but worked successfully to attain an improved station 
in life. For these millions, the "American Dream" was not so much a 
dream as a reality. Today, however, youngsters growing up in the inner 
core areas of our big cities live in a much different world than did their 
counterparts as recently as thirty or forty years ago. Where once low- 
income parents were aided in raising their children by a web of reinforc- 
ing social institutions, conditions in the inner city have changed in many 
important respects, so that the social forces in the low-income sections 
of the big city now conspire to mire many youngsters ever. deeper in 
despair and poverty. Among these changes, the following appear to be 
ihc most important: 

—Since urban areas contain more people and are more stratified than 
they were years ago, the .slum is generally larger in area and denser 
than it used to be. Instead of living in a low-income tenement or block 
from which he could come into personal contact with alternate social 
environments, the low-income child more often is confined within a 
large area in which the only world he knows at first hand is that of the 
defeated rind alienated. Rather than having opportunities to make selec- 
tive contacts with a wider society in working, going to school, or explor- 
ing alternate institutional arrangements outside of his immediate, paro- 
chial environment, he tends to become anchored within nearly homo- 
geneous shun environments which often encompass several square miler. 
More often isolated in many cities by the sheer si/.c of the modern slum, 
he has correspondingly fewer opoprtunities for "gradual adaptation fo 
the complex demands ... of an unfamiliar and challenging environ- 
ment." 

—Youngsters in the modern slum less frequently have the highly 
motivating example set by large numbers of friends, relatives, and 
acquaintances who give up the habits of low-income life, acquire the 
skills of middle-income life, and move out into the wider society to 
compete on an equal basis with other Americans. It is very much harder 
today for the low-income individual, no matter how hard he may work, 
to make a meaningful career for himself. Automation and mechaniza- 

s M:m Fried and Joan Levin, "Some Social Functions of the Urban .Slum." in Bernard 
J. FnYden and Robert Monis (eels.). Vrhtnt Planning tttul Social Policy (New York: Basic 
Hooks, l!»fi8) ; p. OS. * 
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lion have clone away with most of the iiuskilJed jobs which tradit ionalh 
enabled Lhe poor to gel a good start in lite. Even whcie still available, 
unskilled and semi-skilled work generally represents a deadend in life, 
a fact which is quickly iccognized by young people. To make matters 
even worse, fields of work which enable a person to rise on the social 
ladder almost universally have come to require a better educational 
background than is being provided in schools in the inner core parts 
ol" the big cities. 

—The school, the church, and other social institutions are no longer 
able to exert as positive an influence in the low -income neighborhood as 
they dici thirty or forty years ago. In the case of the school, stratification 
lias meant that middle-income students who set an example of good 
school behavior are no longer available to provide this needed stimulus. 
In the case of the church and the family agencies, stratification has meant 
that the financial support for these institutions, and often even their 
professional personnel, have moved far out to the suburbs, thus leaving 
community institutions in the inner city to struggle along as best they 
can. 

—The family unit in the inner core parts of the central city is less 
frequently of the nuclear unit type than was true years ago. Among 
whites, for example, families which have been unable to extricate them- 
selves From. the central city slums tend to be third- and fourth-generation 
welfare families in which one or both parents have psychologically if 
not physically withdrawn from the competition for social mobility. 
Among low-income Negroes, families often were systematically broken 
up during slavery, and the efforts of Negro adults since then to establish 
a nuclear family pattern conducive to positive socialization for success 
in an increasingly impersonal social environment frequently have been 
tragically thwarted by discrimination in employment and by recent social 
welfare policies which have discouraged attempts to build strong nuclear 
ties. l> Jn some low-income parts of the ghettos of the central cities, as a 
result, as many as three quarters of the young people are growing up 
without the full support of family resources which most sociologists 
believe could help protect them from the negative influences in a socially 
and economically depressed community. 

—To make matters still worse, the modern slum is now used explicitly 
as the "dumping ground" for society's misfits. In earlier times "skid row" 
was a separate area clearly set apart from other parts of the community, 
but today 4 nice people" are no longer willing to tolerate having atten- 
tion fixed on the disgusting behavior of its hopeless inhabitants. The 
skid icw r areas, as a result, are being demolished to make room for urban 
renewal projects, and the derelicts, perverts, and addicts who once lived 
there in exile are shifted to the nearby gh' Uo. Parents in the ghetto, in 
this situation, rightly feel that they have become "everybody's doormat," 

"Jessie M. Rcmanl, M<trritii>v. and Family i.ifc A mong Xrgrocs (Englcwood Clilfs, New 
JerstA: I'rc-iitirc-Hall, hH5(>). 



unci their children arc still more pervasively exposed to the example 
of social failures in order that youngsters in middle-income areas may 
be completely shielded from this harmful influence. 

—Forty or fifty years ago inner-city parents striving to persuade their 
children to work hard to attain long-range goals in school and society 
were aided by newspapers, magazines, books, and other mass media 
which told the child to save for the future, to renounce worldly pleasures 
in favor of spiritual ones, and to view the satisfaction of many of his 
impulses as sinful and paganistic. Does anyone believe that this is still 
the case? Today the messages communicated to children by the mass 
media tell them to "buy now, pay later" and to regard the satisfaction 
of worldly desires as the most glorious and personally fulfilling of all 
human pursuits. These messages arc directed, of course, at middle-class 
as well as low-income children, but it is the lower-class child who is most 
vie utilized because the inner-city environment does not provide him 
with the alternate social and psychological support available to the 
middle-income child. 

—Given the stereotypes which are held concerning thte poor in a rela- 
tively prosperous but stratified society, inner-city youngsters whose de- 
velopment deviates in significant ways from the patterns held acceptable 
by the larger society are unlikely to receive the meaningful opportunity 
and the encouragement to be ''redeemed'* and to make a Fresh start that 
was fretpicntly provided by the small-town society in which many genera- 
tions of Americans grew up. ,n This situation is compounded, of course, 
for Xegro youngsters, among whom stereotypes resulting- from the racist 
attitudes held by so many of their fellow citizens often have a particu- 
larly debilitating effect. 

— The results of poverty on socialization patterns among low-income 
Xegro youngsters in the inner-city slum are still further magnified by 
discrimination patterns which have prevented even low-income Negroes 
who do acquire middle-class habits and skills from moving out of the 
ghetto to enjoy the full range of opportunities and security which should 
be the fruits of their hard-won achievement. 11 Stratification and segrega- 
tion of the Negro thus effectively destroy the influence of parents attempt- 
ing to socialize their youngsters by arguing that: 14 You can succeed and 
move out in the world if only you work hard and follow the advice of 
adults who have your best interests at heart." 

Considering all these ways in which the central-city shun in our 
increasingly stratified metropolitan areas is different from the low- 
income neighborhood of even the recent past, is it any wonder that low- 
income parents throughout the United States are bitterly reporting that 
4 *1 can't seem to control my children anymore?" Or that thousands of 
parents literally lock their children in confined quarters in a last-ditch 

ft > I>;ige Smith. As a City V [xw <t Hill: The Town in American History (New York: 
Knopf. l!Hii5). 

11 Roheii C. Weaver. The Urban Complex: Human Values in Urban Life (Garden City. 
New York: Doubled;!)'. U)Cy\). p. 12*5 1 . 
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changes in our society have made (lie world of the inner city si qualita- 
livcly cliHciciU (.mc from what it was years ago. It is no more realistic 
to expect the child condemned to Jive in the new world of the inner city 
to "pull himself up by his bootstraps*' than it. would have been to expect 
most corner grocery stores to have competed successfully with A & P or 
other giant food retailers. Jn this context, for a citizen to write oil the 
problem of growing up in the inner city as it now exists by reiterating 
the statement that "My people did it and so can yon" constitutes little 
more than blind misunderstanding of the disasters which are being 
generated by stratification and segregation in the metropolitan area. 

Lest anyone believe that the stratification and segregation patterns 
typical of the largest metropolitan areas of the cast and midwest are 
absent in the SMSA's of the four Great Plains states of Iowa. Nebraska, 
Missouri, and South Dakota, Tables 3, 4, and 5 show that: (1) poverty 





TABLE 3 




Percentage of Families with J 050 


Incomes of $4,000 or Less in the Central 


Cities and Out- 


side 1 flit* Central Cities in 


Metropolitan Areas in Iowa, Missouri, 


Nebraska, 




and South Dakota 






Percentages of Families with 




Suite in ivliicli Metropolitan 


19")9 Incomes Below St, 001) 




Population is Located 


Central City Outside 


Central Citv 


Iowa 


.20 


.17 


Missouri 


..SO 


.12 


Nebraska 


.21 


.15 


South Dakota 


.21 


.28 



Source:- L\ S. Census of the Population: 19G0. Vol, I, characteristics of the Population. 



TABLE 4 

Percentage of Non -white Families with 1050 Income of $4,000 or Less in Metropolitan 
Areas in Iowa, Missouri, and Nebraska. 1 



State 


SMS A 


Pei cent 


Iowa- 


Cedar Rapids 


.50 




Davenport 


.45 




Des Moines 


M 




Sioux City 


.53 




Waterloo 


.41 


Missou ri 


Kansas City 


.6*5 




St. Joseph 


.72 




St. Louts 


.70 




Springfield 


.SI 


Nebraska 


Lincoln 


.f)7 




Omaha 


.62 



Source: U. S. Census of the Population: ini">0. Vol. I. Characteristics of the Population. 



* Equivalent data are not available for the Sioux Palls. South Dakota, SMSA, but other census data 
show that non* whitest in urban areas in South Dakota tended to be considerably disadvantaged econom- 
ically both absolutely and relative to whites when the 1J1G0 census data were collected. These figures 
*>how that the percentages of "urban persons" fourteen years or older in families with less than 
vt.QOO income in 1959 were .55, .72, and .82 for whites, Negroes, and "others." respectively. 

- Thru- data are not available for Dubuque, whuli was not offiriallv dc^i^nntcd a* an SMSA until 
after 19G0. 
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TABLE 5 

.HukrU'cI I'ntcrry Statistics Based on 1905 Individual Income Tax Returns Tor Residents 
in Dcs NX nines, Iowa; Kansas City, Missouri-Kansas; Omaha, Nebraska-low a', and St, 
Louis, Missouri-Illinois Standard Metropolitan Statistical Areas. 



SM5A 


Percent (>r 

Returns Willi 
Adi listed dross 
• Under 53.000 


Percent of 
While Families 
ilclow Poveriv 
Level 1 


Percent of 
Non -White 
Families 
lUlow Poverty 
Level 


Percent of 
Non -White 

Families 
Residing in 
Poverty Area 2 


Dcs Moines 


19.S 


8.2 


33. 


35.8 


Kansas Chy 


2G.8 


23.2 :t 


51.7 


86,7 


Omaha 


30.5 


9-3 


33.2 


75.fi 


St. Louis 


26.4 


S.9 


•12.1 


86.9 



Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census, Metropolitan Area Statistics. Reprinted from Statistical Abstract of 
the United States. Washington, D.C. 19G7. 

a Poverty level is defined as Family Income of 53,000 or less for the year 1064." 

s Poverty area is defined according io criteria specified by the Bureau of the Budget. 

:i The white population of Kansas City includes many low-income citizens of Mexican -American 
ile see tit. 

tends to be concentrated in the central city sections of metropolitan 
areas in Missouri and Nebraska; (2) poverty is a particular problem 
among nonwhites in metropolitan areas throughout the four states, 
including even those which have relatively few non-white residents (the 
percentages of nonwhite families having an income of less than §4,000 
per year as reported in the 1960 census varied from a low of 44 in Water- 
loo to a high of 81 in Springfield); and (3) that incipient if not full- 
fledged "crisis ghettos" have been allowed to develop in St. Louis, 
Kansas City, Omaha, and Des Moines. 14 

3. Inadequate Social Environments for Middle-income Students in Single- 
class Sections of the City and the Suburbs 

Examined in terms of the preceding discussion of the effects of strati- 
fication in the inner city, it is clear that to some extent the relative isola- 
tion of the single-class, middle-income community is being purchased 
and maintained at the expense of the poor and the minorities in the 
central city. In a number of important respects, furthermore, even pre- 
dominantly middle-income communities in the metropolis do not pro- 
vide a good environment in which to raise youngsters. 

Such communities apparently do succeed, to be sure, in providing 
a congenial setting which is satisfactory to their adult residents, and there 
is also a good deal of evidence which shows that local institutions— par- 
ticularly the schools— are doing a fairly good job in helping children 
acquire the specialized skills needed to compete successfully in the society 
at large. But, often inhabited primarily by persons with similar life 
styles and previous experiences, homogeneous suburban areas (or out- 
lying neighborhoods in the central city) are not necessarily good places 



11 It i.s quite possible that similar developments may be occurring in others of the 
letnaimng nine metropolitan areas in the four stales, bin we do not have equivalent data 
on the smaller SM.SA's in the region. 
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lor youngsters Lo grow u|; in or lor preparing i licm lo participate in a 
pluralistic society. 

All loo many homogeneous, suburban-type neighborhoods, for one 
thing, ran be described as being faced with the following problems 
which Herbert Gans recently found prevalent in Levittown, New Jersey: 

Tlic adult conception of it town's vitality is not slutted by its ado- 
lescents. Manv consider it n dull plucc lo whith they have been brnugli r 
iinolutuavily by their parents. Although most adolescents have no trouble 
in their student role, many are boicd after school and some are anj»ry. 
expressing that anger through thinly veiled hostility to adults and van- 
dalism against adult property. Their relationship lo the adults is fraught 
with U'lr.'jinn, which discourages community attempts to solve what is 
defined as their recreational problem. 1 -" 

Like most suburban ronnniiniiics. l.evitunvn was plamud for faun lies 
with young children. The bedrooms are loo small to permit an ado- 
lescent to do anything but study or sleep; they lack the private, and 
soundproofing to allow him to invite his friends over. Unfortunately, the 
community is equally inhospitable. 10 

Part of the adolescents* dissatisfaction with the community— as with adult 
society in general— is that they are function less outside of school. Ameri- 
can society really has no use for them other than as students, and con- 
demns them to spend most of their spare time in recreational pursuits. 
I hey are trying to learn to be adults, but since the community and the 
larger society want them to be children, they learn adulthood only at 
school— and there imperfectly. 17 

Like their counterparts in the inner city, middle-income parents often 
have much to worry shout -when their children grow tip in a setting 
which gives them only a meagre opportunity lo cope with the problems 
of adolescence and to learn to fulfill constructitve roles in society. Juve- 
nile delinquency, alienation from parents and school, sexual promiscuity, 
drug usage, and a variety of other behaviors frowned on by adults arc 
appearing with increasing frequency in the middle-class community; 
and the schools, like the church, the family, and other social institutions, 
seem unable to cope with the situation very effectively. A certain amount 
of deviance among middle-income adolescents is inherent in the process 
ol growing tip, but the schools cotdd and should do much to help adoles- 
cents adjust to the pressures of modern life by working closely with 
youth agencies, employers, and others to provide more appropriate 
recreational and employment opportunities for middle \lnss youngsters 
and by adding specialists to impJei "it a curriculum wiiich would deal 
more meaningfully with such topic* as drug addiction, sex education, 
and parent-child relationships. 

A second major problem involving the socialization of youngsters in 
relatively homogeneous middle-income sections of the metropolitan area 
is reflected in the mounting evidence which shows that children growing 



up in the protective nxoon of suc h < ommunit ies acquire negative ster- 
eotypes concerning l lie members of low-income and other miuorky 
groups in the metropolitan area. 1 * While social scientists have not been 
able to reach definitive conclusions concerning the best methods for 
providing experiences which develop intergroup and interracial under- 
standing among children (or among adults, cither, for that matter), 
almost all do agree that it is extremely difficult and perhaps impossible 
to combat prejudicial and discriminating attitudes very elfectivcly in 
the absence of direct contact and shared experience with those who are 
the victims of these attitudes. In this sense, of course, the middle-income 
community and the school which serves it can be considered as incu- 
bators of prejudice and engines for maintaing the very patterns of strati- 
fication and segregation which already h.we done so much to divide 
American society and thus prepare the ground for the holocausts and/or 
repressive police-state measures which loom over the not-too-d islam 
horizon. 

IVrtikmiiifr of the Unifying Xonnx which Facilitate Productive Inter- 
action among Citizens in the Metropolitan Area. 

If any society is to function well, common understandings arc 
i.eedcd so that pcsv.le can aid ^ach o"ier in solving one another's prob- 
lems and in working together productively to achieve agreed-on goals. 
Produced in large measure by shared symbols and experiences, widely 
accepted understandings concerning what is right and proper in human 
behavior are difficult to maintain in a society in which social and poli- 
tical institutions keep people identified with various groups physically 
and spiritually separate from one another. The essential issue which 
dins arises as a result of metropolitan development has been defined by 
Gideon Sjoberg as follows: "Is a complex division of labo v sufficient to 
sustain an industrial-urban older;" 111 Recognizing that the complex 
division of labor in modern society requires a set of social norms "which 
facilitates c oopcrat ion among interdependent individuals who make 
diverse and increasingly technical contributions to the industrial econ- 
omy, .Sjoberg also notes that an intensive division o* labor tends to foster 
"...vested interest groups that crystal i/e about specialized occupations 
and vie for the social rewards that derive from industrialization. 

Admitting that the division of labor does not in and of itself prevent, 
the development oL unifying norms if people arc sufficiently aware of 
what it means to be dependent on one anothei, there is no' guarantee 
that behavior and beliefs will reflect the high degree of interdependence 
in which we live. In an increasingly stratified and fragmented society 
such as our own, the inhibiiions on personal interaction beivecn people 

Wlii r Mk-I. Thv Sho* tchunged Ci;H(trr)i of Suburbia (New York: Insutinc- of Humnn 



of varied social groups and the lack of a poliiical mechanism capable 
of dealing very effectively with social problems except within limited 
local jurisdictions militate against the development of commonly- 
accepted definitions of reality and, therefore, of the measures which 
might be taken to cope with urban problems. 

The consequent weakening in unifying norms and perceptions which 
bind people together in working constructively to achieve a common 
goal are illustrated in many contemporary situations. Among the poor 
in the central city, for example, the feeling develops that the social wel- 
fare system is consciously organized so as to make them feel degraded 
and powerless, while many of the ;luent citizens in middle-class com- 
munities come to feel that thousands of people in the poverty area are 
seeking to live "high oIT the hog" on beneficent welfare rolls. Given the 
extremely complicated social system which is the metropolitan area, 
many in the lower-middle class find it convenient to believe that govern- 
ment is controlled by a rich and powerful clique at the same time that 
members of the upper class =*re concluding that government officials 
are attempting to confiscate L.cir wealth and destroy their status. 

The effects of these perceptions, in turn, are reflected in the rejection 
of proposals to improve the urban environment and in continual stale- 
mate among social groups among which there is little understanding 
concerning the conditions of each of the others and only very general 
consensus concerning the nature of the public interest. Without com- 
mon social experiences which allow the development of these under- 
standings and perceptions, it is difficult to see how social and human 
resources can be mobilizes to maintain the viability of the metropolitan 
area. Indeed, as Lewis Coser has pointed out in his study of the dynamics 
of social change, conflicts in such a society are more likely to intensify 
than to be peacefully resolved: 

nifk-veni panic* ma\ disagree violently on whether ;i given event is to be 
considered decisive or of only incident.! 1 significance. .Such contentions 
are likely to be more deep-going tfic less integrated tiie .social struciinc. 
. . . In highly polari/ed social systems where a number of internal con- 
flicts of different sorts are superimposed upon one another, there exists 
liaidly any common definition of the situation binding aU members of 
i he society to commonly held perceptions.- 1 

5. Physical Deterioration and the Crisis in Public Finance in Pa) Is of the 
Metropolitan trea 

As metropolitan development proceeds, relatively la 175c sections in the 
Q central city begin to deteriorate and pockets of poverty and blight in 
the .suburbs begin to be enlarged. Although massive amounts of physical 
™™ «nd human resources are needed to renew these areas, political frag- 



mentation and socioeconomic: stratification in the metropolitan area 
generally result in a situation wherein the communities most in need of 
additional resources are the least able to secure them. J:i the central 
city, for example, the high cost of providing services to deal with social 
problems not encountered with equal severity in most other parts of the 
metropolitan area places an extra burden on the municipality and lends 
to set oft a vicious circle in which a level of public services inadequate 
to deal with social realities and the flight of middle-class residents rein- 
force one another, thus creating a fiscal crisis for many governments in 
the city. 

Nearly all the metropolitan areas in the .Great Plains Region are 
sufficiently far along in their evolution to be faced with serious problems 
of physical deterioration and fiscal incapacity in their central cities and 
in parts of their suburbs. The larger ones, such as St. Louis and Kansas 
City, have evolved in a way similar to most other me^opolitan areas of 
one million or more people, and the smaller ones, such as Des Moines and 
St. Joseph, typically find that their established commercial centers have 
been losing ground to newer enterprises located mor** conveniently 
along major interstate and interurban highways or have been suffering 
from the competition of larger metropolitan areas elsewhere in the 
region or the country. The challenges of urban physical and social 
renewal and of alleviating financial crises in the central *;it-y, as a result, 
are present in metropolitan areas throughout the Great Plains stales. 

Partly because urban redevelopment projects are carried out under 
plans which need but cannot really require the participation of a multi- 
tude of private individuals and public as well as private organizations, 
and partly because many of the inevitable components of renewal seldom 
can be provided adequately by a single municipality (e.g., transporta- 
tion networks, water supply systems), sn ^ssful urban renewal depends 
on cooperative planning and action on part of many social institu- 
tions. Projec ' to clear a slum or stabilize i declining neighborhood, for 
example, seldom will succeed unless school officials work with planning 
officials to provide and maintain educational programs attractive to 
middle-income as well as low-income patents. Projects intended to main- 
tain the commercial and industrial strength of the city, similarly, depend 
on the combined elforts of highway planners, tax assessors, private uti' 
ties, and many other individuals and institutions, and planning hn 
recreational facilities calls for cooperation on the part of park depart- 
ments, housing tract developers, school administrators, and zoning 
officials, among others. Without widespread cooperation of this sort, 
resulting in the coordination of many diverse :;ocial systems throughout 
the metropolitan area, first the central cities and then many of the 
suburbs likely wilt face a spiral of continuing physical deterioration and 



The Seed for Cor*}} 'ration to Solve the Major Problems of the Metro- 
politan Area 

Urban renewal is not, of course, the only problem which requires 
widespread cooperation between the .schools and many other social insti- 
tutions. All ihc well-known problems of urban society, whether iliey 
manifest themselves in physical forms sucli as progressive fouling of the 
air we breathe and the water wc drink or in social forms such as the 
unrest among our young people and the meanness with which people 
treat each other as individuals or members of groups, depend for their 
solution on the cooperative el tort of a variety of institutions and organi- 
zations throughout the metropolitan area. With interdependence becom- 
ing an c\ r more pervasive characteristic of modern society, solutions 
to the critical problems arising from technological change cut across the 
primarily perceptual boundaries which separate one organizational 
a<tivitv from another. Forced to recognize this, the federal government 
undertakes to provide training for jobless, alienated young men and 
women, and immediately turns to industry and the universities to oper- 
ate its job corps centers. The fire department in a prospering suburban 
community find!' diat the costs of modern equipment exceed its not 
unlimited budget, and turns to neighboring towns and villages for help 
in lime of need. The public health oificials in one community fight a 
hopeless battle against insect-borne pestilence spawned in marshy swamps 
adjat -nt to communities twenty miles distant, and have no recourse 
but to work with distant counterparts or leave the job unfinished. The 
point is so obvious tthat there js really no need to belabor it: the organi- 
zation in an i» terdependent society is charged with tasks it cannot do 
alone; it is beholden to a myriad of other organizations, and no amount 
of determination can restore the self-reliance it may have had in the less 
complicated past. 

Particularly among government odicia's, accordingly, there is grow- 
ing awareness of the need for intei institutional ' ^operation to maintain 
and improve the quality of life in the metiopoLtian area. While it once 
was though 'ifficient to coordinate ihc of organ izai ions engaged 

in a single .i such as the ope, .:te<?. n' hospitals, it has become 

clear tha-i eo, ..Itcnsivr ph^^ing is to coordinate a variety of 

services such as medica- rur » -ansjr . ., t < Ail social welfare plan- 

ning. While the goah: u' . renewal and urban improvement could 

be discussed in :hc l\)2(Vs ami MloO's primarily in ,'crms of city plan- 
ning, -the formation and strengthening of metropolitan planning units 
throughout the United States is a direct response to the fact that these 
goals :wc no longer attainable without arcataidt; planning. While urban 
planners formerly g've most of their attention- to the improvement of 
the physical environment, today it is widely recognized that physical 
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thai, "If a proposed highway would disrupt ;i m ighborhood, displace 
homes, increase pollution, destroy jobs, or invade a park or scenic area, 
these detriments should be calculated and subtracted from the potential 
benefits in determining whether the highway should be built. 

If, similarly, the siting ol a new public school will increase segrega- 
tion and stratification, place a heavy burden on major traflic arteries, 
cause an overload on water and other utilities, or make it difficult lor 
students to have easy access to part-time jobs in established commercial 
centers, the welfare of the residents of the metropolitan area requires 
that decision, made by school officials be closely coordinated with deci- 
sions made by officials in other social systems. 

As soon as one enumerates and recognizes the critical problems ol 
the metropolitan area, furthermore, it becomes apparent that solutions 
to many of them depend on the cooperation and participation of the 
educational system. Consider, for example, the following commentary 
by Secretary of the Interior Stewart L. Udall concerning the quality of 
he social and physical conditions which have come 10 exist in our 
metropolitan f.-:tv: 

This nation leuris the world in wealth and power, bin [h] also leads in 
the degradation of ihc human habitat. We have the most automobiles and 
the worst junkyards. We are the most mobile people on earth and we 
endure the worst congest ion. We produce the most energy and have the 
foulest air. Our fac tories pour out more products and our rivers cany the 
heaviest load of pollution. We have the .Host goods to sell and the most 
unsightly signs to advertise their worth." 3 

As is implicit in tlm capsule description of the metropolitan environ- 
nieni. the problems which are growing so severe in the modern metropolis 
are attributable not so much fo lack of technical knowledge for coping 
with them as to the underlying attitudes :rul the established social and 
political arrangements which prevent, us from apply g this knowledge 
to their solution. Here, then, is a major challenge to the educational sys- 
tem, which, after all, has become society's major organized institution for 
developing constructive social altitudes as well as valuable technical skills 
among children and adults alike, and which, for this reason, is rapidly 
being recognized as the most central public institution in the modern world. 

Since education has become one of tht most central if not the single 
most important social function in modern society, and since the function- 
ing of the schools is so directly tied to other characteristics of the social 
context in which they operate, the educational system ha:; a very large role 
to play in comprehensive, areawide planning and action to achieve the goals 
toward which most Americans aspire. Certain social goals— such as adequate 
recreation, training for employment* and the building of good human rela- 
tionships among the people in a pluralistic society— are particularly depen- 

- Haiold Gilliam, " The Kallacy of Single-Purpose Planning/' in Siephen R; Graiibard 



dent on cooperation between the .schools and other social institutions, bin 
there is hardly a single social function in the metropolitan area which can- 
not he significantly facilitated given close working relationships between 
educators and other public and private officials. In a very broad sense there- 
fore, planning for the future of public education in our urban society must 
recognize the desirability of restructuring the educational system so as to 
enhance the likelihood that the schools can take a major part in comprr 
hensive areawide efforts to cope with the problems of metropolitan society. 

SUMMARY OF MAJOR PROBLEMS IN EMERGING 
METROPOLITAN SOCIETY 

The problems and imperatives cited above as major problems of emerg- 
ing metropolitan society are interrelated. With too many units of local gov- 
ernment to allow for effective operation or productive cooperation to serve 
(he larger public welfare, with low-income, often alienated citizens con- 
centrated m physical and social environments which make it inordinatelv 
difficult to obtain an equal opportunity to compete in an industria, econ- 
omy, and with its residents cut off from the kinds of contacts which could 
help diem learn i > understand and work constructively with one another 
i he metropolitan area as we know it today and as we see it developing in 
the Great Plains States of Iowa, Missouri, Nebraska, and South Dakota does 
not appear to be a very promising instrument for achieving the material 
and spiritual goals with which the United States traditionally has been 
identified. Arising, in the words of Bernard Frieden, from a context of inter- 
governmental relations and intergovernmental warfare "• - - in which con- 
siderations of municipal finance join with social prejudices in creatine- 
incentives for public officials to prevent the poor from "living within their 
jurisdiction .. "* the problems of the metropolitan area are not likely 
to be solved without major changes aimed at reorganizing its political struc- 
ture so that governmental units can be more effective in their own rirfir and 
can worx effectively with each other as well as with a multitude of private 
groups and individuals. As a central institution in modern society the 
public schools nu st be directly and heavily involved in both these aspects of 
nietropolitan reform. 1 

IMPLICATIONS FOR EDUCATION 4ND FOR SCHOOL DISTRICT 
ORG A ZATION IN THE METROPOLITAN AREA 
Insofar r public education is a major governmental function in the 
metropolitan area and is provided by governmental units which encounter 
problems similar to those ..u.ed by other governments in the same ceo- 
>— aphic territory, many of the major problems in metropolitan education 
Q e direct reflections of the broader problems of the metropolitan irea as 
an whole. Based, therefore, on the f, agoing six problems and im peratives 
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definite conclusions can be drawn will, respec. .o implications for ™ Wfc 
education and for school district organization in the metropolitan area 

Just as general political Iragmcmation in the metropolitan area is synon- 
ymous with the cx.sic.icc ol many government units loo stnn 
e f.cently and to attract the cptali- ol personnel needed to provke e 
nicreas.ngly techn.ca and specialized public: serves of an inch.s tr al socie 
so, too. the mi, Lphcity of school dist-ias in most metropolitan areas nS 

.a many of them are too small to provide specialized Lit,, 
at a cost which the taxpayers who support them are willing to tolite The 
recogmt.on of th.s problem is basic/ if course, to every ine o d su ,d ies 
oeing conducted as part of the Great Plains School District Or^TiiSSton 
Project, but it has special relevance in a,, analvsis of emerging X 
development tn the Great Plains states. meuopoman 

Keeping in ind h ^ met htan m f defini . 
graphical arena ,n winch people are sufficiently close to one another and 
n luffiaent contact to make them directly interdependent upon one a not er 
U ran be inferred that some educational functions which are p ar icu rly 
expens.ve a.id lend themselves especially well to economies o scafe o w '. ch 
. nc designed to cope with critical educational-social problems that , re 
-etropol.tan .„ scale should be provided on an areawide basis rather tl an 
>o s some smaller section of the metropolitan area. Among the former 
una om are educational research, which is greatly facilitated by the a™ S 
ab hty ol large populations and the existence of standardization in adn - 
sua me and organizational procedures across large units, and others which 
are bemg ,dent lfi ed by a variety of experts serving as consult ams\ he 
Great P a. ns Project. Among the latter are functions, identified in he next 
p ges o tins paper which are rela.ed to the problems enumerated Tn 
States yS ' S 16 deVel °P m ^ ° f metropolitan area in "he Unite 



I. Implications Arising from the Fragmentation in ..V Government Struc 
hire of the Metropolitan Area. 

In addition to the fact that many of the school distric ts which exist 
in most metropolian areas are too small to be able to emplov a varietv 
of specabsts who could make a major contribution to the improve me. t 
of instruction m the public schools, there is also evidence w hfeh ?" 
ges s ma the muhtpiicity of school governments is one important 
obstacle that makes it difficult to coordinate the work of the e lS " 
system with other social systems in achieving comprehens* 
^plannmg and action in the metropolitan area.** Since we have, seen diat 
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comprehensive, arca~widc cooperation is a vital ingredient in develop- 
ing human and material resources and carrying out urban social rcnev 1 
lo solve the problems of an industrial society, it follows that the number 
of independent school districts in most metropolitan areas is too large 
to facilitate the performance of these broad social and educational 
functions. 

Except possibly in the very largest metropolitan areas such as New 
York and Chicago, w^erc there may be too many people to alio™ for 
adequate representation of local interests in organizations which arc 
area-wide in scope, the easiest and surest ways to facilitate interaction 
and cooperation between the educational system and other area-wide 
functions such as arc performed by metropolitan planning commissions, 
highway planning departments, or metropolitan employment agencies 
are to organize a single public school system in the metropolitan area or 
to bring school districts together in an intermediate unit responsible for 
coordinating the work of the educational system with the efforts of other 
Social systems in the area as a whole. From this point of view the mini- 
mum goal for the educational system in the metropolitan area should 
be to organize a single intermediate district with sufficient authority to 
assure that decisions concerning education are defensible in terms of 
comprehensive, multi-functional planning to maintain the viability of 
metropolitan society. 

I infrliattions Arising from the Patterns of > rial Stratification and 
lit ial Segregation i}i the Metropolitan Area. 

Because the topic obviously is so central an aspect of the urban 
crisis, we devoted a good deal of space in an earlier section of this paper 
to describing how socioeconomic stratification and racial segregation 
patterns in the United States arc associated with the existence ol social 
environments in which it is extremely difficult if not impossible to pro- 
perly raise children— especially minority group children who live in 
parts of the metropolitan area in which poverty is massively concen- 
trated, Thr way in which the educational system is particularly impli- 
cated in this broad social problem should be viewed in terms of what 
is known concerning the effectiveness of the public schools in attempting 
lo provide adequate educational opportunities Tor students from iow- 
incomc families. Briefly, research presently available supports the fol- 
lowing conclusions regarding the success or lack of success of the schools 
in overcoming the educational disadvantages experienced by low-i. iconic 
groups and minority groups in American culture: 

a. Most social scientists are in agreement that l here is no gc <d rc m 
lo conclude that the children in any particular social group are born \» .ill 
a general capacity for learning superior lo that of children in other 
social groups and thai the inherent capacity for learning and achieve- 
ment of human beings in anv social »roun lias never been fullv developed 



potent instrument for providing equal educational opportunities to 
the nation s youth. Students generally perform about its well in school, 
thai U; say,, us one would expe^, given the advantages or disadvantages 
which accrue lo them in their family and community environments. 
Students from high and middle-income families tend to get a relatively 
good start in school because their early experience and their socializing 
environments prepare them to perform well in the role of student. 
Students f m low-in come families, on the other hand, i*?nd to be 
unskilled t the formal language used in the school and to lack various 
odicr skills and ex pencil *s which would help them do well in the class- 
room. Xot only do students whose background experiences are such 
as to prepare them for success in school maintain their relative advantage 
and tend to do well in the competition to enter college and gain reward- 
ing positions in later life, but students with educationally disadvantaged 
backgrounds tend to experience a "cumulative deficit" which results 
finally in a widespread failure to graduate from Mgh school and to 
acquire the vocational skills neeedd to succeed in an industrial economy. 

I). Partly because most teachers have not been specifically prepared 
to and do not know how to provide effective instruction for the low 
income child, partly because traditional instructional practices do little 
to help the disadvantaged child learn, and for a number of other reasons 
associated particularly with the problems of grov^.g up in the slum 
or the ghetto which there is no space to enumerate in this paper, major 
changes and improvements must be made in instructional piograms if 
the school is to overcome or "compensate" for the learning difficulties 
which most disadvantaged children now experience in the nation's 
classroom i. These changes must, indeed, be so thorough ant expensive 
that no one can now he sure exactly what it will take and how much it 
will cost to provide adequate educational opportunities for the disad- 
vantaged, and the only certainties a: e that rcgai -I less of the setting or 
sequence in which educational c'xpei 'Vices arc provided for the disad- 
vantaged, (1) a great deal of attention must be given to making these 
experiences specially appropriate for disadvantaged students; and (2) the 
cost will be much more than is now being pent to provide education 
for the disadvantaged child. 

c. Because the low achievement, of the disadvantaged child can be 
attributed in part to the special problems encountered by teachers, the 
lack of good "models" of how to perform in the role of student, and the 
sense of isolation and lack of control over one's future experienced by 
pupils in the school made up predominantly of low-income j hi pi Is, 
placing disadvantaged children in classrooms with a majority of middle- 
income pupils can make a significant contribution toward improving 
the achievement of the former without detracting, from the achievement 
of the latter.. Providing an educational setting in which there is a good 
ha' nee of students from various social-class groups does not, however, 



as for all oilier children in die school. Socially destvatified education 
(which often takes the form of integrated education for the low-achiev- 
ing, minority student) and compensatory education should not, therefore, 
be seen as mutually exclusive approaches to the provision of equal edu- 
cational opportunities for disprivileged ildren, but rather as comple- 
mentary "goals in the sense that destratiik ation in the school provides a 
desiraole and potentially effective means for facilitating the implemen- 
tation as well as significantly reducing the very high costs of any educa- 
tional program seriously aimed at overcoming the learning difficulties 
presently experienced by students from low-income and/or minority- 
group families. 

The three clearest implications (. these conclusions concerning the 
organization of public educat he metropolitan area are as follows; 

a. In order to provide th sums of additional money needed 
to improve educational opportunities for disadvantaged children, the 
metropolitan education system must be viewed as a single source of 
revenue for attaining the area-wide quality of ed ucation required in 
an industrial society, and steps must be taken to make sure that the 
resources of the area as a whole are drawn or *o whatever extent 
necessary to make education more effective in sc. ools or classrooms 
which have substantial numbers of disadvantaged children. As a bare 
M\rnimum, this perspective suggests thai an appreciable percentage of 
Jit: funds utilized for public education should be determined and col- 
lected by a metropolitan-wide education taxing authority. One way to 
do this would be to have the state government collect a much larger 
amount and percentage of education revenues on the basis of ability 
to pay and to redistribute these revenues more in accordance with the 
real needs of students in local districts than is presently the case.-' 1 
Although this alternative would fix responsibility most clearly on the 
state government which constitutionally is obligated to provide equal 
educational opportunities for the children in a state, the metropolitan 
area itself probabl/ constitutes the more appropriate taxing and distri- 
buting unit inasmuch as the sophisticated determination and redetermi- 
nation oi educational needs based on measures related to the proportion 
of disadvantaged chik.ern in a local school or community can be made 
more easily and more rapidly at the metropolitan level than at the 
state level. 

b. In order to provide equal educational opportunities a^ economi- 
cally as possible and to ensure t! it compensatory educational programs 
have the potential to be effective, there should be a metropolitan unit 
with suffic nt authority to initiate measures which would begin »o 
reverse trends toward stratification and segregation in school and society 



aH For a promising proposal along these line.;, see John Shannon, "The Role of the Stair 
Kqualiung Educational Opportunity— an ACIR Legislative Proposal," ; n Thr Challenge 



in i he metropolitan area. Though space does not here permit a full 
analysis of what such a unit should or could do toward this end, it is 
dear that the range of activities which might be engaged in by a metro- 
politan service unit or a metropolitan school district in this regard- 
ranging from selection of school sites and the construction of new school 
facilities to the provision of strong financial incentives for destratifica- 
lion in local parts of the metropolitan area— is very broad. In previous 
historical periods, perhaps, there was less need for a metropolitan uiv: 
to take effective action leading toward destratification and desegrega- 
tion of the metropolitan educational system, but the increasingly critical 
nature of the problems arising from stratification and sejO'egation, 
together with the fact that large numbers of low-income and/or minority 
students are beginning to be concentrated in sections outside as well as 
inside the central ctiy, means that the organization of such a unit is an 
important step toward maintaining the long-range viability of the 
metropolitan area. 

i. In order to enhance the quality of education in schools serving 
predominantly low-income students, metropolitan-wide policies must 
be put into effect which are explicitly intended co improve teaching 
and administration in the inner city. In part this goal might be attained 
merely by making more metropolitan resources available to train teachers 
and reduce class size in the inner city, but in view of the body of research 
indicating that quality of teaching is the single most important instruc- 
tion-related factor which influences the achievement of disadvantaged 
students- 7 and the fact that there is a shortage of outstanding teachers 
willing 10 undertake a career in the low-income school, 28 it is particu- 
larly important to devise some-sort of metropolitan education district 
with sufficient authority to help low-income schools compete for good 
teachers by enforcing policies to assure that teachers in low-income parts 
of the metropolitan area are paid at least as much as are teachers in 
middle-income communities. 

o. Implications Arising fro* the Inadequacy of the Single-class Commu- 
nity as an Environment in which to Raise Middle-income Students. 

\ he educational system can do much to overcome the sense of aliena- 
tion and meaninglessness which seems to be spreading and growing 
deeper among middle-income students in the suburbs. School programs 
can he ::nd are being devised, for example, to help students deal with the 
temptation to misuse drugs and to provide them with accurate informa- 
tion which might help them cope with problems involving sex and 
social relationships during adolescence. Much can be done to utilize 
school building'. ^ the afternoon and evening for leisure programs 
designed to help m .ients learn adult roles without feeling that they 

- 7 (anus S. Coleman, et al., Equality of Educational Opportunity (Wab; n f D. C: 

U.S. Government Printing Office lOfim. 



arc being overly supervised by their parents, h is certainly possible, 
above all, to impiove ciirric uluni and instruction in such a way that more 
middle-income students will begin to perceive their schoolwork as having 
greater relevance to the rn.i] world outside t lie school. 

To do these things, however, most school districts need more money 
to train and/or employ personnel with specialized skills in developing 
and carrying out new or clillerent curricula aimed at improving or sup- 
plementing instructional programs currently being carried out in the 
schools. It is difficult to perceive any justice in the present situation 
wherein with the exception of a few large cities and especially wealthy 
suburban school districts, few metropolitan school districts are able to 
employ specialized personnel to prepare and staff adecpiate instructional 
programs designed to help our young people deal with the problems of 
adolescence or to make school curricula more releva t and exciting than 
they generally are at the present time. To be able to combat growing 
alienation a-'«:ong middle-class students, therefore, schools throughout 
the metropolitan area must be able to draw on the services of a cen- 
tralized administration or of an are* wide intermediate unit which has 
the resources to sponsor curricular improvement projects which few dis- 
tricts can afford to undertake by themselves. 

vVith respect to the need to pu>vicle middle-income students in single- 
class communities with opportunities to meet and work with students 
from differing social backgrounds, a metropolitan educational unit with 
authority to take action aimed at reducing stratification and segregation 
in local school districts could contribute as much to achieving the plural- 
istic goals of American society as to the equally-immediate goal of im- 
proving education for disadvantaged youth. In this context, moreover, a 
metropolitan unit could sponsor and supervise the development and 
implementation of curricula dealing with human relations and inter- 
"'■oii' 1 r ' lations in every classroom in the metropolitan area, time making 
.poie for the educational system to begin discharging its very pro- 
ud responsibility to help Americans of various social and racial groups 
learn to live together in a united rather than a divided nation. 

4. Implications Arising /jo;// the Weakening of Unifying Xarms which 
Facilitate Productive Interaction among Citizens in (he Metropolitan 
Area. 

Inasmuch as the major programs which the educational system should 
undertake to encourage contact and cooperation between individuals 
and groups in the metropolitan area have been implicitly described in 
the preceding three sections, implications arising from the emerging 
problem in metropolitan society can be stated quite briefly at this point. 
If, in other words, the metropolitan educational system were restruc- 
tured so as to facilitate comprehensive, area-wide planning and action 
to improve the quality of life in the metropolitan area, to reduce pat- 



and habits needed lo maintain the worabilitv of a pluralistic nation, the 
public schools could become a significant force in developing unifying 
norms which the educational system— along \- m ; i the mass media, reli- 
gious bodies, and other key social institutions— must now define as one 
of the most important of their basic purposes. As above, therefore, the 
conclusion Follows that either a single school district or a metropolitan 
intermediate district is needed if the schools are to play their rightful 
role in maintaining the viability of our society. 

5. Implications Arising from Physical Deterioration and the Crisis in Public 
Finance in Parts of the Metropolitan Area. 

We have already indicated that the renewal of visibly deteriorated or 
deteriorating parts of the metropolitan area with a greater-ihan-average 
need for public services and a declining tax base depends on joint ellort 
on the part oF the schools and many other social institutions; and we 
have pointed out lhat the establishment of a metropolitan school dis- 
tric i or an area-wide intermediate unit would greatly facilitate coopera- 
tion between the schools and other organizations. In addition, attention 
also was drawn lo die contributions a metropolitan educational unit 
should make in redistributing school revenues so as to provide more 
funds to low-income schools in the central city and other parts of the 
metropolitan area which cannot now draw on adequate resources to 
provide equal educational opportunities for the students who attend 
the.M. 

It should also be pointed out. however, lhat in several respects the 
functioning of the educational system is crucial in perpetuating or over- 
coming the vicious circle which is responsible lor proiiFenuiUg sociai 
problems in many parts of die metropolitan area. Jt is becoming widely 
recognized. For example, that projects to clear slum buildings and build 
new housing in order to keep some middle-income parents in the central 
city are unlikely to succeed unless the local public schools provide high 
quality educational programs winch are attractive to these parents'"' and 
that without a middle-class population base the cities have a very bleak 
Future, bu» central city schools often are unable to raise as much in (axes 
to support such programs as are many wealthv suburban school dis- 
trie ts. :,<l 

I here is also evidence. Furthermore, that the presence or himigration 
of. well-educated, high status residents in relatively alll.ienl parts of the 
metropolitan area makes it possible to raise additional funds that are 
used to strengthen school programs which in turn attract' still more high- 
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status families-' 11 who commeiulably desire to pass on educational advan- 
tages to their children. From the point of view of die individual college- 
educated parent, differentials thus created in Lhe quality of education 
and the adequacy of local communities seem just and proper, but the 
overall effects of this development are to generate and reinforce the 
process of stratification which results in socially-harmful and indefensible 
it. equities in the metropolitan area as a whole and to make it necessary 
to establish a metropolitan educational unit empowered to collect and 
redistribute school revenues on a more equitable and socially-justifiable 
ba.MK. 

<i. Implications Arising front the Pervasive Xecd for Cooperation to Solve 
the Major Problems of the Metropolitan Area. 

Since the metropolitan area by definition is a discrete geographic 
territory in which people and groups are highly interdependent on one 
another, and since the complex affairs of a metropolitan society cannot 
be carried on very well unless individuals and institutions work closely 
together to solve the extremely complicated problems which exist there, 
we have tried to show why the metropolitan educational system must be 
reorganized in ;i manner which recognizes the interdependence of the 
metropolitan area and the imperatives for cooperation which arise from 
tins interdependence. In general we have seen that this could be achieved 
cither by reorganizing local districts so as to constitute a single school 
district in metropolitan areas no larger than those in the Great Plains 
states or by establishing a metropolitan intermediate unit with sufficient 
authority to take action to help solve the major problems of metropolitan 
society. 

Whether the former or the latter alternative should be considered a 
better approach for correcting deficiencies associated with the excessive 
multiplicity of school governments in the metropolitan area is not com- 
pletely certain at the present time. In view, however, of the importance 
of relating school decisions and programs as closely as possible *;c the 
local community, we. believe that it is generally desirable to provide edit 
rational services through autonomous local school districts whenever 
this traditional pattern of school organization meets well-known criteria 
of effectiveness and efficiency and does not conflict with the public 
interest in the larger community. Mainly for this reason, therefore, we 
hope that it will prove possible for a number of local school districts 
to function in most metropolitan areas, while joining together to form 
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:t| Renault conducted h\ G. Alan HicknuL for example, indicates thai . . growth in 
ceuain hum;!*, resources of a school district appears to be more important to growth in 
lot ;il (.Apemlinue and liscal cllort than is growth in properly valuation," "Ecological 
-Changes Within a School District and Expenditures for Education." Journal of The 
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an intermediate metropolitan district. to carry out certain lunc I ions such 
as those enumerated on the preceding pages.* 

To what degree the member school districts in an intermediate 
metropolitan unit should retain their present identity and autonomy 
is also something of an open question. Jt would be possible, on the other 
hand, to establish a metropolitan unit to serve member districts vir- 
tually as discrete and autonomous as is currently the case; to do this, 
local school districts need only enlarge and formalize es • jive intcr- 
system cooperative efforts which presumably already exist in - my metro- 
politan areas. 32 Jt would also be possible, on the other hand to redefine 
die legal status of the member districts so that they are desigmi/t I as 
"semi-independent community districts" which are componetf:, in a 
metropolitan district with the clear authority to act in the Ion^-ran&e 
interest of the metropolitan area as a whole. The latter alternative Is 
being widely discussed in the Louisville Metropolitan Area,™ and iis 
inherent nnambiguity makes it, in our opinion, the most promising 
plan now being considered as an approach to reorganizing the metro- 
politan educational system in accordance with the functional integrity 
of the metropolitan area. 

It should also be noted, finally, t! .-.or! .' uiuilions si ii as the 
school which are charged wtih deve. -ping H e human aim physical 
resources of a metropolitan society can hardly succeed in this task with- 
out accurate and constantly up-dated information concerning the prob- 
lems with which they are dealing and the success or lack of success they 
are experiencing in endeavoring to deal with them. Since many of the 
problems and challenges which now are being posed for school' systems 
arc metropolitan in scale and since their solution requires cooperative 
action throughout the metropolitan area, many kinds of data must be 
collected on an area-wide basis if a metropolitan intermediate district 
is to function effectively to serve the long-range interests of the metro- 
politan area as a whole. The establishment of a metropolitan unit would 
do much in and of itself to assure the collection of necessary and useful 
data on an area-wide basis, but even so it will be desirable to identify 
the collection of certain kinds of c'aia as an explicit responsibility of 
such a unit, mainly because traditional and present data collection 
practices generally have failed to provide adequate data for educational 
evaluation and planning. This j\ particularly true in connection with 
the need to obtain educational data which deal with the interclepen- 



•This recommendation, however, should not be interpreted as denying that it may 
prove preferable to consolidate all present school districts in Great Plains SMSA's with less 
than 100.000 population (St. Joseph, Sioux Falls, and Dubuque) into single area-wide school 
districts. 
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deuce anions individuals and instilniions in the metropolitan area and 
which ih'aw particular intention to developments involving the provi- 
sion of equal educational opportunities" 1 and the relation between edu- 
cation and the cpialily of luunan itle in metropolitan society. One par- 
ticularly crucial activity of this kind, and one which a metropolitan inter- 
mediate district would he uniquely wcll-siiuaicil to carry on, involves the 
development and relinemcni oi measures— now oltcn termed "social indi- 
cators"— which assess how well the schools are achieving the goals for 
which they are responsible in a modern society as well as the nature of 
I he inputs which ailed their capacity to achieve these »o;i!s; :;: ' by collect- 
ing such data, an intermediate metropolitan district could 'move us much 
closer toward the goal of providing equal educational opportunities for 
all the people of the metropolitan area. 
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summary of iv "ligations for eimt^tion A" i^r 

SCIKV ^: TRKT OKG; - -<»N N 
. ! ■ % m; POL T \ AR 

, o rl;i wi :. ed m con <t ■■'laiv uiona. !i 

on poi 01 at jasis in or. r to -.-il ■ ritieai iu-r^ii. 

- t)t metropolian, mety. olhciah desigi; metropolis inlet- 
iiiCih^' districts should he lormed which should haw.- ihe authority to per- 
form the following functions for semi-independent member school districts 
in die metropolitan areas of Iowa. Missouri, Nebraska, and South l)akota; :!,; 

I. Represent and act on behalf of member districts in working with other 
area-wide and multi-jurisdictional organizations and institutions such as 
metropolitan planning commissions, highway departments, park and 
recreation agencies, social welfare departments, urban renewal depart- 
ments universities, and state employment units to achieve comprehen- 
sive planning and action aimed at developing the human and physical 
lesoimes of the metropolitan area. 

I I. Raise a portion of revenues for public education through an area-wide 
lax set at a level high enough to ensure that realistr sums of money are 



31 As Mar\in Alkin recently pointed out in ;t paper on "Revenue for Education in 
Metropolitan Areas' : 

Sta f f aid lo ('duration has failed to equalize educational opportunities 
in the past because of an unwillingness to recognize that (list 1 lets have 
varying educational necck This failure has had several elfirts, especially 
in iiieiropolitun areas in which the needs requirements are so diverse, 
What is needed is an adequate measurement of need, Kducational need 
must he recognized as a routine part of the description of school districts, 
and this can only occur if a satisfactory tool iu assessment is developed, 
(in Robert |. HavighursL [eel.], Melropolilanism: Its Challenge to Education, oj>. (it.. 
p, 117.) 1 v 

:lt>J Daniil V. Levine, "Using Social Indicators to Assess Priorities in Metropolitan Phur-\ 
uing for Education*" unpublished paper available from The Center for the Study of 
Metropolitan Problems in Education. University of Missouri— Kansas City. 

M Legal difficulties might make it necessary, however, to restrict the intermediate' dis- 
tricts proposed herein to those pans of the nation's metropolitan areas which lie within 
ihc Great Plains States. 
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a\ ailahic for high <|ii;iliiv ethic annual programs lor every boy unci girl 
in Hie metropolitan ami ;ind Lhai local connnunii ics or member districts 
aie noi imiibic to provide adequate educational opportunities clue lo 
special (lilticnlties ihcy mav encounter in obtaining revenues to operate 
ilic-ir schools. At the verv least* Lhercforc, a metropolitan faxing authority 
lor education would he expected to reverse the inequitable pattern now 
existing in many of our stales that provide funds to local school districts 
in such a way as to favor suburban school districts over central citv 
districts which face the most difficult educational problems and hence 
have the greatest need for additional state aid. 37 

:>. Initiate and implcmen programs t > r : uce social class sirutificatio :i as 
well as racial and ethnic segregation in he schools of thj metropolitan 
area. 

I. Knstire that teachers am administ: . f>h in pred< > iinaii : ly low-in ne 
schools are paid at least much as (>■ a ' han i -ir CMilcagip's i 
dominantly middie-incoi • schools , o(;:<Twis< act i im 
(juaiii) ol the inslruclioi: stall in sc i = J > serv ing ■ nge numb ■ -i 
dents from iow-incomc h nilies. 

f). Kmploy specialized personnel and develop and sponsor instructional prop 
eels designed to make school curricula more challenging for students in 
all pans of the metropolitan area and more relevant for helping them 
solve problems which -re of immediate concern to modern youth. 

(i. Develop and implement projects to introduce and provide instruction 
related to the improvement of human and imergroup relations in class 
rooms throughout the metropolitan area. 

7 Collect area-wide educational statistics and develop improved measures 
• to assess the quality of the schools and determine how well they are 
functioning. 

Hased on the recommendation of other consultants to the Great Plains 
School District Organization Project, additional functions dealing with edu- 
cational research or other services that require highly specialized personnel 
and expensive facilities undoubtedly will be identified as being appropriate 
to be carried out by an intermediate unit which operates on t lie scale of the 
metropolitan area. The analysis in thi;? "paper, it should be re-emphasized, 
has been concerned strictly with the implications for school district organi- 
zation of ed lira l una I imperatives which arise from or are associated with 
the problems we face in our heavily urban and increasingly metropolitan 
society. In i his context attention was given but by no means limited to a 
pivotal crisis which two perceptive students of our society recently described 
as being "... the fruit of an inner contradiction in American life— of promis- 
ing equality and opportunity for all while systematically excluding most 
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segments ol the poor, especially the Nejjro poor.'" 1 * Hut the problems ;issu- 
ciatcd with low-income groups and minority groups are oniy pari ol a 
larger pattern wherein the interdependence characteristic of the metropolis, 
as pointed out in a recent publication released by Urban America, Inc., has 
been paradoxically accompanied by a pervasive separation between people 
and places in the metropolitan area: 

Work \v;i: rp;i rated from residence, sircuhing iranspi.. ;tion foriHics 
.sometime- the breaking point. Cities weir sepiualeii f res suburbs, .mm! 
suburbs from t-acii other, by n thickening tangle n< politic jiuisdii linnv 
Families of U- fer income we:*e separatee] hoin ilie well-lo-il- it cost unit 
to live hnthr: omi. Anil— partly as a icnollaiv <>i' economic Mistanee, I; a 
only partly— N: sroes were separated from whiles ■ 

This pervasive separation among people i the metropolitan area is 
no small or unimportant matter. More than ai. other cause, for t. aimple, 
the hick of contact unci the conscouent disrjarit" in perceptions whir, accom- 
pany separation between social :;oups <:::.plaii; why the crisis of ce and 
povenv is becoming so f?xp*osivc in nietrcr :olit:j: areas like St. Lour Kansas 
City, id Omaha. How else can one actom: or the fact that the public 
opinion polls siiow white Americans have become annually a little more 
favorable toward integration and sympathetic to the traditional goals of 
civil rights and at the same time more rejecting of policies and proposals 
which might prevent the emergence of two separate sub-societies in destruc- 
tive disequilibrium l^oct to one another? How else explain why black Ameri- 
cans believe that whites are becoming increasingly racist whereas in reality 
t.he drift of opinion has shown a consistent forty-year movement toward 
social equality? How else explain why many suburbanites who believe in 
equal rights [or all Americans are able to persuade themselves that they 
need to rush out and purchase rifles to defend their homes against imaginary 
invasion by faceless Negroes from the central city? 

Whether the schools in the Great Plains States will act constructively to 
•discharge their responsibility to participate in metropolitan development 
will depend, in good measure, on whether the metropolitan educational sys- 
tem can be organized on a more rational basis than the present pattern in 
which a multiplicity of local and fragmented school governments serves to 
compound rather than minimize separation among groups of people in the 
metropolitan area and otherwise hampers rather than facilitates the coopera- 
tion needed to maintain and improve Lhu :j::ality of life in the metropolis. 

VARIATIONS IN THE CHALLENGE TO METROPOLITAN 
EDUCATION IN THE GREAT PLAINS STATES 

Residents of Iowa, Nebraska, and South Dakota are fortunate in the 
sense that the social problems of the metropolitan areas in these states are 

88 Lawrence Winner and Gibson Winter, "Strategics of Power in Community Organiza- 
tions" (a research paper prepared for the Consultation on Community Organization, Uni* 
varsity of Chicago Center for the Urban Studies, April 12-13, 1968), p. G5. 

30 Crisis: The Condition of (he American City (Washington, D. C: Urban America, Inc., 
1%8). p. 3. 
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no! m> clitfic nil to deal with diey an .11 some oii ; states. WJiilc uiciro- 
poliian areas in ilic Great I . .state lend, for ex mple, to be fairly far 
alo «r i, 1 lieir evolution an<: be co: routed wir die typical problems 
t haractcjisiir of metropulitai velopn wit in tlie I lited States, many of 
the cities with 25,0(30 01 mo: <>pulation in the fou states are above the 
national average on median Mine for such citie; and below the national 
average on density and on j 'in of nonwhite resit juts who often face 
flie special problems general by racial and so i a ] discrimination and 
po-eny, (Table b). With i'i- ption of the tl;: •<■> r lour largest cities 
and SMSA's in the Great P -gion. therefore, people of Iowa, Mis- 

Miri. Nebraska, and Souih 1 iLjr.a arc ir. a relate, a i'/aui^eous position 
i deal with emerging '.n-ha: [ ;>blcms b^.jrc t*.. ■ more nearly 

! -manageable, i « rcstr.-. - .<_': e r -trop, -l r s:u: ; ; . , system along 
iv rational lin -s. it \ ; h: 11 be realistic: about tiie situation and 
ncls which exisi but 10 avoid exaggerating them out of proportion in a 
way that might lead people to become immobilized or incapacitated by the 
magnitude of these problems. Just as William L. C. Wheaton has advised 
.educators in the Roc ky Mountain States, we should recognize that 

. . . ion often v.v read the national publications about these dramatic 
pioblems and become deluded into believing that our cities or our itk.*tro- 
pidilan areas face identical problems. In fact, this is not the case. Let me 
illustrate this point, l ive years ago I visited with 1 » planners and public 
officials of a great mid-west metropolis which thei ,iaci U/, percent of its 
population Negro. That city was acting in the same fear V. . that now 
< baracteri/es Washington, I). C, Baltimore or Philadelphia, where nearly 
half of the central city population is Negro. . . . this metropolitan area 
believed it had a major problem when in f;;ct it had . , . [an] entirety 
manageable problem. 10 

There arc other ways, too, in which the situation in Iowa, Missouri, 
Nebraska, and South Dakota tends to be relatively favorable with regard to 
1 lie need to organize education and other public as well as private services 
in a way that can maintain and enhance the quality of life in the metro- 
politan area. Only St. Louis and Kansas City, for example, have popula- 
tions larger than one million, and the number of people residing in the 
Missouri portions of these metropolitan areas is considerably less than is trtic 
for the two SMSA's as a whole. All but two of the remaining eleven SMSA's 
in the Great Plains States had populations less than 300,000 in 1900, and 
only three had metropolitan populations greater than 200,000. 

Thus the problems of metropolitan developments in general and metro- 
politan education in particular in the Great Plains States are not generally 
complicated by the difficulties and complexities encountered in the nation's 
largest metropolitan areas which have populations of several million people. 
Due to the fact that it becomes increasingly difficult and sometimes seem- 
ingly impossible to communicate information adequately and to coordinate 

d0 William L. C. Wheaton, "Urban and Metropolitan Development/' in Edgar J. 
Morphet and Charles O. Ryan (eds.), Prospective Changes in Society by J9S0 /New York' 
«iaiion. 1%7). p. 140. 
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social activities diet lively as political units grow to exceed an optimum size, 
many political scientists ami other knowledgeable observers who study 
these questions have concluded that the ideal population of a metropolitan 
area should not exceed about 500,000 people. In order to gain sufficient 
benefits from the division ol labor and technological advances which make 
possible economies cf scale in modern society, on the other hand, most 
schools tend to agree that it is desirable to have a population ol at least 
100,000 in the metropolitan area. From this technical point ol view, there- 
fore* most of the metropolitan areas of the fircat Plains .States even have 
some room to grow before one would expect that cooperation to solve the 
emerging problems of metropolitan society might be inordinately dillicult 
to achieve. 

In recent years, similarly, students of metropolitan education h::ve tended 
to come to the conclusion that school district units which pes form most 
educational functions at the local level lose efficiency and flexibility in ser- 
ving student populations much greater ilu:n -10,000 to .00,000 pupils." Since 

11 K.f».. Ronald 1\ Campbell, Luvern I.. Q!iiniut»hain, and Roderick I-. MePhee. The 
'h'irtmizftiioit mid Contnti of American Schools (Columbus, Ohio: Merrill. MJ<>"j): Kdgar L. 

lorplui, Roe I.. Johns, unci Theodore L. Keller, Educational Organization ami Adminis- 
tration: Concepts, Practices, and Issues (Englcwood (Hills, New Jersey: I'rcntiie-I tail, 1 1 U57) : 
Austin I). Swan son. The ill) eel of School District Size on School Costs (New York: The 
Western New York School Study Council, IlKili). 
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even intermediate metropolitan school districts in the Great Plains Si- 
Kent-rally would nui exceed ihese figures in total pupil enrol: -n 
prospects for ellr- ive area-w-d ( . .fanning for and ,„.,.-.' uion .. 
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• •-.I appear to he com spondingiv food. 
■ - .niM- ..,„ . ol die mcinjj:oliia.n areas of the Great Plains Slates do not 
excc.d m/c that makes their problems seem rclativclv unmanageable manv 
ol the general challenges generated hv urban growth often are not treated 
wul! (he urgency justified by iheir present and potential impart, and so 
loo, opportunities lor metropolitan area planning and too; '.nation tend 10 
he similarly neglected or postponed. Somewhat paradoxically, on the other 
Hand, it is precisely these metropolitan areas which have populations of 
approximately 100,000 lo 200,000 ,, C ople (hat mighl he most successful 
ni avoiding the problems ol a difficult fiunre bv 'recognizing and acthi" 
on their rehf • 2 |y advaiuageous position to implement plans lor metrt^ 
pohian planning and action. 

In addition lo the emerging problems ol' metropolitan societv which have 
been described at some length in preceding sections of this paper the par- 
iicular challenges which tend to be characteristic of moderate-si/cd metro- 
polilan areas such as exist, in the Great Plains States appear tinim.elv sug- 
gestive ol meiropohian responses which < ..ordinate the woik of the e'duo- 
uoual system and other social systems tl.roughoiu the metropolitan area 
in metropolitan areas ol this rclativclv ideal size, lor example, i. generally 
is Mill possible to think in terms ol maintaining and.'or revitalizing the <en- 
nal cuy as a cultural and economic resource center easiiv accessible and 
available to all the people of the a.ea without the astronomical expendi- 
it.res required and the nearly insoluble administrative burdens confronted 
m larger 5.\ ISA's such as New York and Chicago. Most of the metropolitan 
areas of the (heat Plains States, similarly, do not have populations lamer 
Mian can he served most economically and adecp.alclv bv single administra- 
tive units respectively providing or sponsoring modern medical and med.V.I 
education services outstanding library collections, regional post-sccontlarv 
vocational and techu.cal training Iii-I, quality communitv college programs 
mid other county or area governmental services operated at or near a ceu-^ 
irai location. I h rough comprehensive as opposed to single-function plan- 
ning ami coordination, moreover, each such sen ice would greatly benefit 
Item .area-wide cooperation with metropolitan school district units (cither 
single or intermediate districts), and cooperation of this sort in the meiro- 
pohian areas in the Cheat Plains States thereby could make it possible to 
move forward at a time when government official, and laymen in the lamest 
SMSAs will he fighting hard to maintain the present state of social and 
economic well-being. 

Reviewing the (inferences which exist in Great Plains SMSA's such as 

K •|u° mS 'i n n . S,,S y " ""I* 0ma,,a °" lI,c ° ,,C ,,:,nd Sl - [osej^h, Sioux 
■Us, and Dubuque on the other, it is reasonable to conclude that after 
taking steps to provide certain specified educational services {see above} 
on an area-wide basis, educators may need to work toward the reduction o 
the s,/e of the central city school districts in the larger metropolitan .areas 
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and (be establishment of single metropolitan districts in I lie MMalk-r ones. 
Whichever alternative ni;iy be called for in a particular metropolitan a/ea, 
moreover, derisions must be made explicitly in accordance with the need to 
reduce barriers that separate groups of people, to provide for socioeconomic 
diversity in each area] unit, and to generally work to devise structures 
which can facilitate solutions to the most important emerging challenges in 
modern society. Jn responding to metropolitan area-wide challenges, there- 
lore, in a .sense educators will be acting parallel to and hence congruent 
with t lie actions and suggestions of other government officials and scholars 
who necessarily are asking themselves how the largest SMSA's in the United 
States can be reconstituted into optimal-sized units, how the smaller ones 
can be consolid: xl into metropolitan governments, and in what ways 
moderate-sized n: tropolitan areas can be recognized in various tiers or 
levels of government units to K»st serve the welfare of the people who live 
in them. 

A NOTE ON ORGANIZING SCHOOL DISTRICTS LARGER AND 
SMALLER THAN THE METROPOLITAN AREA 

Our attention in this paper lias been with the question of how large 
school districts should be if they are to play their proper role in the develop- 
ment of the metropolitan area. Our conclusion has been that to conduct 
certain specific educational functions, intermediate districts should be 
formed which serve the entire metropolitan area in SMSA's no larger than 
those which exist in the four Great Plains States of Iowa, Missouri, Ne- 
braska, and South Dakota, This conclusion in no way conflicts, however, 
with the recommendation of others who believe that it mav be desirable to 
organize intermediate districts larger than the metropolitan area, nor does 
it in any way suggest how large a territory or how many students should 
be included in the member districts which make up the intermediate district. 

On the first point, it is relevant to recognize that the influence of the 
metropolitan area or the large city in the United States tends to extend 
beyond the territory included within the county or counties which the 
Census Bureau officially designates as part of a Standard Metropolitan 
Statistical Area, Within this larger territory, as noted in the discussion of 
the Functional Economic Area (FEA) in another paper prepared for ihe 
Great Plains School District Organization Project, 1 - are many people who 
identify with the metropolitan area or its central city and who are almost 
as interdependent with the metropolitan population as arc the inhabitants 
of the SMSA proper. Except perhaps in the very largest and most popu- 
lated SMSA's, this coalescence of a metropolitan and non-metropolitan 
trading network around an established urban center tends to take place 
within a maximum of one hour's travel time from the limits of whatever 
city is being considered. 
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One alternate way to characterize demographic patterns am! trends in 
(lie United Slates is to view the spatial order at the United Stales as 
basic-ally constituting ' an urban Held." Like the SMSA and TEA (Func- 
tional Economic Area), according to John Freiclmann of ihe Fo=d Founda- 
tion and John Mailer of M.I.T., "The idea of an urban field ,s similarly 
based on the criterion of interdependence.'™ But rather than being artifi- 
cially delimited by metropolitan boundaries, the urban field 

• . . represents a fusion of metropolitan spaces and non-met ropolitnti 
peripheral spaces centered upon core areas (SMSA's) of at least 300 001) 
people and extending outward from these core areas for a distance equiv- 
alent to two hours' driving over modern throughway systems (approxi- 
mately 100 miles with present technology). This represents not only an 
approximate geographic limit for commuting to a job, but also the limit 
of intensive weekend and seasonal use (by ground transportation) of the 
present periphery for recreation. A system of urban fields delineated by 
this criterion without attempting to draw a dividing line between metro- 
politan cores that are less than 200 miles apart . . . [contains between] 
85 and 90. percent of the total United States population ..." 

Recognizing that both the Functional Economic Area and the urban 
field are attempts lo identify concentrations of people who are clearly inter- 
dependent upon and significantly interact with one another, our analysis 
ol ihc problems of ihc metropolitan area and of the implications of these 
problems for school district organization probably could be applied villi 
a good deal of validity to enlarged geographic areas as much as one or two 
hours driving u me from many of the metropolitan areas in the Great 
Plains States. We see no objection to this, and we wish further to note 
thai doing so might have ihe additional advantage of making it possible 
lo provide (he modern educational services needed by semi-rural popula- 
tions which an editor of lortune has aptly described as being involved in 
i he process of urbanization to a degree comparable to that experienced bv 
their counterpart within the confines of the metropolitan area: 

Ihe US. in the l>0ih century is an urban nation, not in some .superficial 
sense of ,ts population densities, but in the fundamental sense that it is 
made up of diverse people, pluralistic in belief and habit, who live by 
exchanging the products of very different and highly specialized skills. 
A High degree of interdependence among heterogeneous inhabitant* is the 
key characteristic of the modern city-what sets it apart from the typical 
agrarian society where each family unit, approaching economic self-suffi- 
ciency tends to work and to live in approximately the same way as every 
other family unit. Even our farmers today arc spccialists-and in that 
fundamental sense share the urban characteristic of almost total inter 
dependence with other farmers and witli non-fanners. Our actual lives 
are lived in huge organizations joined by intricate market, transporta- 
tion, and communications systems. 43 
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On the second point concerning [lie size ol ihc member iiiiixs which 
should make up an intermediate metropolitan district, we wish to empha- 
size that ihc establishment of metropolian area-wide intermediate units 
need uoi mean that it is undesirable to decentralize a variety of seliool 
decisions which are now made in the central oMires of relatively large school 
districts; it does mean that certain anions, sue h as those designed lo encour- 
age destratification and desegregation in the schools, should be initialed and 
implemented by an area-wide school district authority, while others, such 
as those involving the selection of an administrator for an individual school, 
might be delegated at least in part to the citizens in the school's immediate 
attendance area. During the next few years there may well be a strong 
thrust toward the decentralization of larger central city school districts 
such as exist in Kansas City and St. Louis, particularly with respect to 
groups of schools which serve predominantly low-income, minority clientele 
groups in the inner core of the cii . Among the many reasons for giving 
parents and other citizens in individual school attendance areas a greater 
voice in school decisions than they now have is the possibility that doing so 
would lead to gieatcr parental and hence student support for the efforts 
being made by teachers and administrators, to a building up of a sense 
of identity with and pride in local neighborhoods, and to an augmentation 
of the feeling that people have some control over decisions that affect their 
lives. All three goals arc important ones in an impersonal society in which 
citizens who arc not sharing in the general prosperity of an industrial econ- 
omy can easily come to feel that outside forces operate to prevent their 
children from having equal opportunities in school or society. 
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It has almost heroine a cliche to speal; of whafs new on the educational 
hori/on. We are constantly reminded that we live in a time of change and 
of unprecedented opportunity. Repetition, however, docs not alter the lad 
l hat we now do have unprecedented technological resources and skills lor 
improving education not only in public schools but also in the broad 
spectrum of institutions and programs whose purpose? are the education 
of our citizens. Advances in knowledge occur daily, revealing further op- 
portunities and potential for application of new theories, techniques, and 
materials to the improvement of the learning process. There are both ex- 
citing and sobering possibilities for the future. We hear predictions of 
future uses of chemicals for drastically increasing the capacities of human 
memory and expanding other metal activity; we can foresee fantastic uses 
of the computer which could make the school, as we know it, a completely 
outmoded system for learning. We can easily see, already on the horizon, 
the process of formal education spanning the period from early childhood 
throughout the entire lifetime of a citizen, not as u luxury but as a necessity. 
In t!-» GO's we spoke of job-retraining, but the future will demond roih 
t unions vocational re-education, both for those in skilled trades and for 
those in professions. Skills in all fields will be continually obsolescent as new 
developments require different specializations. Even today the parvnt who 
says, "I hope Johnny will be a doctor, or a teacher, or a plumber when he 
grows up" is talking about vocations which.. will not he in existence in the 
near future in the same sense in which they exist today. 

While new advances multiply and take directions which stagger our 
imaginations, there is much unfinished business to complete which looms 
large on todays educational horizon. Much of that which needs attention 
we have "talked about" for a long time, and are only now beginning to 
realize in actual practice. V/e are just now becoming more able to bring 
ilieory and practice into harmony, to make the structure match the blue- 
print. Our ideas about the purposes of education and the goals of the 



school arc taking on much more darky, and we have the capabilities 
needed u> make lI ic experiences offered by the school consistent with our 
Mated aims and purposes. 

The fin urc educational picture can be discussed most clearly by ex- 
amining lour interrelated dimensions: (I) Curriculum, (2) Teacher Educa- 
lion. (;{) Administration, and (1) Research and Development. In action 
arms these could be called "What to Teach," "How to Teach," "How to 
Oigani/r," and "The Why of It All." The first three are old categories, but 
each is permeated with new concepts. The emerging dimension of Research 
and Development has caused a (lurry ot vigorous activity in e;ich of the 
oilier areas. The following laser-beam analogy makes these relationships 
more understandable: a new kind of instrument, the holocode. can record 
impressions of objects in their three-dimensional forms, but these im- 
pressions are only scattered unrelated print spots until a laser beam is 
directed toward the film; causing the fuzzy dots to take on meaningful 
shapes which can be viewed from all sides. R&D acts as the laser beam 
lor education. It provides the sharp light of investigation and evaluation 
which pierces through the other dimensions of education, bringing all parts 
into locus and into clearer relationships with one another. 

]( would be impossible lo list or to discuss adequately die individual 
innovations in education today. Much is happening in reasearch and ex- 
perimentation. Only a few examples will be used to illustrate the larger 
(rends in i lie direction of education to which the innovations are con- 
iribiiiing. Fundamental to a consideration ot any developments in education 
are certain assumptions which form the framework for consideration of the 
lour dimensions to be discussed. These assumptions are: 

1. Each individual is a unique and worthy person in his own right. 

2. The individual is a total organism, active, growing, and becoming a 
human self through the process of interrelating and interacting. 
Creativity and uniqueness rather than conformity and uniformity are 
l he values most appropriate for nourishing human beings in process. 

Curriculum Development 

An avalanche of new facts has forced us to consider the basic aims of 
the total curriculum and the objectives of its separate parts. The old talk 
about defining goals in behavioral terms is gradually being implemented. 

Whitehead in Aims of Education expressed it this way: "A certain ruth- 
less definitcness is essential in education. . . . One secret of a successful 
teacher is that he has formulated quite clearly in Ids mind what the pupil 
has got to know in precise fashion." While we don't wish to imply that the 
teacher "knows the answers" and sets the limits on learning, we do believe 
teachers and pupils must have clear purposes. When people know what to 
do and what is expected of them, they function better. 

Curriculum development in the future will he influenced by the realiza- 
tion that children will not live in today's world tomorrow. We cannot pre- 
pare (hem lor the future by trying to store them with knowledge. We will 
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give up trying to ''cover the ground" by the eiul of a school term. We will 
give up "covering the textbook." We will certainly give up "The Text- 
book,' ;is we knew it today, but we must also change the mind-set that is 
textbook-oriented. 

The curriculum will be idea- and process-centered. The structure of a 
discipline will provide the framework for the development of an under- 
standing of broad concepts. Even as curriculum developers work with the 
ordering of content iiuo sequences and hierarchies, it is naive to think that 
there is one best or only order for learning the material. There must be 
many varieties of programs and organizational patterns. Tomorrow will 
bring not a national uniform curriculum, but an even greater diversity in 
programs as nationally developed materials are tailored to local use. 
Teachers and pupils wjll determine which programs, or parts of several 
programs, are most appropriate for the unique needs of a school system 
or class. This assumes a level of competency which will be essential for the 
professional teacher. 

This does not mean, as it did in the past, that each school will build 
its own curriculum and write its own curriculum guides. These "guides" 
have all too often been a lockstep substitute for a singe-text approach. They 
have too frequently been built by borrowing from one another rather than 
as responses to the needs of the children in a particular community. New 
curriculum materials wilPbe available which will be sequentially planned 
to enable children to expand an idea, to grow in their power to under- 
stand, apply, and interrelate fundamental concepts of a discipline. Efforts 
in this direction have been made by the National Science Foundation which 
spent sixty million dollars developing new approaches to teaching math 
and science. Even now a complete K-12 sequence is not available, but these 
are in various stages of preparation. The National School Health Study is 
developing a K-12 program which shows promise of filling this curriculum 
need. 

The application of specific behavioral objectives will enable us to apply 
a systems concept to instruction. There 's nothing mysterious 01 compli- 
cated about this. It simply means we will be more skillful at changing 
traditional objectives into measurable goals. We will be able to clcfinc^thc 
objectives of instruction for a given person for a given subject, and then 
we will utilize in a rational manner all the tools available to meet those ob- 
jectives. We will be able to evaluate much more intelligently and to use 
our outcomes as means for shaping subsequent procedures, systems, and 
environments. Systematic evaluation will be essential for every facet of 
education. The systematic application of evaluation techniques' will be a 
reality of the future. We will not think of evaluation as a final activity 
or a single criteria, but we will be able to apply multiple criteria to that 
which is being evaluated. 

Stufflcbeam is probably on the growing edge of new thinking evaluation 
when he says evaluations must fit the kinds of educational decisions to be 
made at each point. The decisions are classified as I) planning. 2) pro- 



granuning. 3) implementing, and 1) recycling". Consequently there are lour 
kinds of evaluation, one Tor each decision step; I) context evaluation, 2) in- 
put evaluation, '{) process evaluation, and -I) product evaluation. The 
adcqmuv or the evaluation must ;dso he appraised in terms of validity, 
timeliness, credibility, etc. 

A second future development, in curriculum will he more realistic pro- 
visions for active learning. The curriculum should provide opportunities for 
pupiis In relate ideas from different disciplines to the real problems of life. 
This requires an active participation in an idea-centered curriculum. The 
couccpl of an idea-centered curriculum leads us to acknowledge the necessity 
lor the learner to participate in setting goals, planning steps toward his 
goals, following through, and evaluating his learning experiences. When 
we act on our belief that knowledge cannot be "covered," that remembering 
facts is not an education, that a person cannot really have an idea without 
developing it. then we will accept a partial reversal of roles between teacher 
and pupil. We may at last recognize the responsibility of the teacher as a 
coordinator, a facilitator, an expeditor of learning (to use Carl Rogers' 
language). 

We will someday stop behaving as though adetpiate learning can occur 
in a curriculum with an organized graded structure or with a certain num- 
ber of units to be completed. Some steps in this direction have already 
been made through the varied approaches to non-graded classes, multi-age 
classrooms, modular scheduling, etc. The North Central Association recently 
announced that it would no longer require the completion of a specified 
number of Carnegie Units. With the increased use of flexible scheduling, 
other alternatives lor high school graduation will now be acceptable. This 
lias been loo long in coming and even now will alien too few high school 
graduates, hut it is a sign of future directions. 

"I he directions of the future will certainly lead us to provide for indi- 
vidualizing instruction in a variety of ways. Students will be permitted to 
travel ;it their own speed not simply through programmed learning, but 
through materials and facilities which allow for a depth of independent 
concentration and absorption in a discipline before the student moves on 
to something else. Individual and independent learning are the emerging 
realities of tomorrow's education. This wili require capitalizing on techno- 
logical resources in most imaginative wa\s. The use of the computer for 
individual instruction will require imagination and creativity in preparing 
maieirais which have, up to the present, not been demanded of educators. 
Already there are exciting reports of the use of computers in teaching 
beginning reading and math to children in Palo Alto; the use of California 
computer facilities by children at computer terminals in Kentucky and Mis- 
sissippi shows the application of this technology in reducing the gap between 
the rural disadvantaged schools and a university lab school. We arc still 
in our infancy in knowing how to utilize these tools; there is a danger that, 
as we become enamoured with our machinery, we will find ourselves work- 
ing for the machine instead of making it work for us. 
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Continuous education wiil Ik: another forte of i he future. The concept 
of ;i continuous-learning society will be ;m overriding necessity, Kvcn now 
ilie need for continuous education is recognized as Junior Colleges are 
>pringing up across I he nation at a number estimated to be about one a 
week: and in New York plans are under way to provide for public educa- 
tion on a voluntary basis lo ali !5- and l-ycar-olds by 1 071, Soon the practice 
of continuous life-Ion" learning will be commonly accepted. Already highlv 
Miccesslul adult education is sponsored by business and industry as we'll as 
by schools. Some school systems are reported lo have more students enrolled 
in adult education than in their regular day school program. 

Teacher Education and the Professional Teacher 

The second major area which will be necessarily different in the near 
future is teacher education. 

Teacher education programs are changing and will continue to change 
in the following directions: 

I, Preparation will no 'onger consist of a specified number of course 
hours, with "student leaching" as a culminating experience, but will 
be viewed as a teacher education continuum with participation in 
teaching experiences in the public schools planned early in the 
college program. The separation between pre-service and in-service 
echuation will disappear. An internship period and in-service profes- 
sional education will not be separate parts, but will be a continua- 
tion of a program of professional development wh.ch will be an 
expected part of the life of the professional teacher. Teaching will 
very soon be a full-time professional job with year-round responsi- 
bilities. 

L'. The education of teachers requires thorough understandings of 
academic disciplines as well as professional preparation for teaching. 
Academic departments and teacher educators must work together 
as a team sharing specific responsibilities for the best possible prepara- 
tion of teachers. A teacher needs 1.0 be a well educated person with 
a breadth and depth of knowledge which is his social heritage. He 
also must have professional understandings and skills. The old argu- 
ment between the "what" and the "how" of teacher education is Icing 
outdated, 

3. As education in the schools improves, institutions which provide 
teacher education will be forced to evaluate their own teaching 
methods. The hypocrisy of lecturing to students about "how not to 
lecture their .students" can no longer be tolerated, The learning 
environment for prospective teachers must contain the same ele- 
ments of independent learning, individualized instruction, stimula- 
tion for continuous ongoing .study, provision for active participation 
in K<>al setting and evaluation which are to exist in the desired 
learning experiences of children they will teach. 



-1. Teachers in training will be prepared ior a new role in ilie profes- 
sional team. There should be provisions lor individual differences 
in teaching styles and areas of special competencies for the teacher 
of the future, just as there must be fcr the pupils they teach. Teach- 
ers will be prepared to become part of an instructional team rather 
than the sole captains of self-contained classrooms. Teaching will 
consist ol a cluster of roles including sequence planner, script writer, 
team leader, resource and discussion guide, etc. The stall of para- 
professionals (teacher aides, playground assistants, data secretaries, 
etc.) will become one of the largest of the service groups. 

f). '< he skills and competencies of teaching will be defined and measured 
;u behavioral terms with technology aiding the development of 
teacher sensitivity to the affective climate of the classroom. For ex- 
ample, through audio and video techniques teachers can analyze the 
effects of their verbal and non-verbal behavior in the classroom. In- 
teraction analysis is now the popular term, but these techniques will 
be refined and will become routine procedures in helping teachers 
learn to look for ways to improve both the cognitive and affective 
aspects of learning. 

6. The recently enacted Teacher Development Act gives promise ol 
immediate attention to the all-too-slow improvements in teacher 
education. Don Davies has accepted a key position in the United 
States Office of Education, and will provide aggressive leadership 
as this legislation is implemented. 

Administration and Organization 

A third major dimension which is vital to the success of the emerging 
programs is the quality of administration and organization in a school 
.system. There are new insights taking shape in the broader field of school 
organization. Reorganization is taking place within classrooms, within 
schools, and throughout school systems. On a district-wide level, reorganiza- 
tion is needed not only in rural areas where the population is dispersed 
over wide geographical spaces, but also in the cities where impractical, 
illogical district boundaries must be reorganized into manageable units. 

There arc other stirrings of reorganization as we see the evolvemcnt of 
Intermediate Units replacing the old county system of educational juris- 
diction. There arc demands for service and leadership 'beyond the district 
limits but below the state level. We are witnessing the development at the 
national level of what will probably become a reorganization of federal 
relationships to education— perhaps very soon we will have a separate De- 
partment of Education with a representative on the President's cabinet. 
Even on the international level through UNESCO for example, there arc 
cooperative efforts to improve educational opportunity and to focus on 
educational problems which are of international concern. However, the 
real evidence of improved educational opportunity must come from the 
organization for learning within each school. 



Administrators must recognize, less verbally mid more pragmatically, 
that schools should be organized lor the kind of learning expected to take 
place. Schools which are closed as soon as the children leave can hardly 
oiler a community image of encouragement to continuous learning. Schools 
which force students to fit prescribed requirements of time, sequence, and 
content arc denying the necessity of educating unique individuals to the 
limits ol their potential. Administration has to be a menus to an end; that 
end is to facilitate teachers in their work with children. The administration 
must provide a supportive stall which strengthens new teachers, which pro- 
vides security for the innovative teacher, and which respects and encourages 
the participation of the teacher in administrative decisions related to in- 
structional goals. 

Schools must be administratively planned as learning centers, as self- 
insmirtion and inquiry centers. School libraries will bc\hc learning lab- 
oratories of the school with slides, records, tape recordings, computer 
terminals, iacilities for listening and viewing. Materials creation centers will 
also be an integral part of the school plan including audio-visual specialists, 
artists, and writers who can free schools from oyerclepemlence on com- 
mercial firms. 

The school will be a community school in the broad sense of the word, 
ucd organically to the community through programs which meet practical 
immediate needs and through a continuous interchange of school to the com- 
munity and community to the school. 

A school administration is often judged by the number of new programs 
or innovations launched. However, often administrators too hastily huro- 
duce new programs simply to heighten their district's reputation as "in- 
novative." For example, the use of computers has made the ideal of flexible 
scheduling a real possibility. Yet, in one school recently, when a few teach- 
ers wanted to group for team teaching, the administrator in that school 
replied that it couldn't be done because it would upset the computerized 
scheduling. There arc the "instant innovators" who want to do things 
dill'crcntly without really changing anything Administrators must place 
highest priority on their educational leadership roles. They must act 
responsibly in the best intercsts,of children without succumbing to pressures 
and without yielding to irresponsible critics. 

Research and Development 

The final dimension in the changing shape of education is the research 
ingredient. This is the emerging "laser beam" which will permeate the 
entire scope of education. We have come into an era when educators must 
become respec tors of facts and data. 

Schools in the future will be devoting a certain percent of their regular 
budirci to research and development of their own. A minimum requirement 
woidd be about three percent. One national authority has estimated school 
sysiems are now spending less than one-half of one perecnt on research and 
development. 
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Julian Stanley has made clear this need for a research orientation: 
"Every school system probably needs at least one educational-research 
specialist whose chief responsibility is to study research reports, particularly 
tIio.se published in well-referenced professional journals, and tell interested 
school system personnel their importance for the pupils. ... It would seem 
wise that this resource person not be called 'director of research,' and thai 
his administrative and pupil accounting activities be kept to an absolute 
minimum." As research and planning become part of the mainstream of the 
educative process, educators will more readily define their own goals and 
ask researchers more fruitful questions. 

The future may well be in the hands of the future planners. (Harold 
Shane makes a sharp distinction between planning for the future and plan- 
ning the future. He calls the latter future planning,) Judging from the 
number of books, conferences, and projects on predictions for the future, 
the planners are many in number and include diverse segments of society. 
The public has become alert to its vested interest in education, Congress is 
supporting educational research, academic .specialists arc becoming partners 
in educational planning, and large corporations representing the publish- 
ing industry, the communications field, and research are investing in de- 
veloping educational .products which arc future-oriented. 

The business of education is a giant concern and is too complex to be 
the sole responsibility of the school. Other supporting institutions are emerg- 
ing. The Regional Laboratories provide an illustration of one type of new 
institution being created. Their responsibility is to find, and organize for 
use, pertinent research and valid practical procedures for improving class- 
room practices. They must invent or design a program model, give it pre- 
liminary tests, analyze, revise, strengthen and field test. Finally the labs can 
provide assistance to school systems as the schools test these programs (or 
products) operationally. The Regional Laboratories have an opportunitv 
and a challenge to be on the growing edge of moving theory and research 
into its most rewarding classroom applications. 

Conclusion 

Four dimensions in education have provided the basis for this discus- 
sion of future horizons. These four areas are interdependent. One cannot 
work to improve or change a single area (for example, administration) 
without affecting the other areas. 

M T c have intended to underscore the broad changes which will un- 
doubtedly mark the future of education: the changing structure of educa- 
tion in terms of time spent in school, classroom organization, teacher roles, 
re-creation of the content and methods in curriculum, revised administra- 
tive and organizational patterns, and provisions for research and develop- 
ment. 

Future opportunities in education seem brighter than ever when one 
reviews the facilities, technical skills, and knowledge now available. But 
immediate tasks for education, which will "dog our steps" well into the 



inline, are those cremcd In the critical social problems of today. These 
are I lie problems :ul. i icni: in |)overty. discrrminaiion. depersonalization, and 
urban sprawl. Sol; u ions of these problems will be lotind as weaknesses in 
education arc eliitu'naied through (lie improvements we anticipate. As we 
bring resources, even now available, to bear in building diverse, eiLicienc, vet 
humanizing programs ol' education, many current social problems will be 
simultaneously ileviated. The future will not wait lor us to solve todav's 
problems. We inns; use tlr: vision of {.hat I'uli :e to give us courage! and 
detenninaiion io apply tomorrow's solutions to todays problems, and to 
channel future poicuial into todays schools. 
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CHAPTER 15 



FIVE TOUGH QUESTIONS 

Tloycl A. Miller 
Commissioner 
Nebraska State Department of Education 

Editorial Note 

The following is a brief of an address delivered by Commissioner Miller 
in Wilcox, Nebraska, on June II, 196S. The material represents a syn- 
thesis of some of the perplexing questions posed by Nebraska citizens, 
and the analysis made by the Commissioner. It is included in this publi- 
cation because of its significance and relevance to the Project, not only 
for Nebraska, but also for each of the Great Pfaiiis States. 

BACKGROUND 

Nebraska is a large state measuring approximately 430 by 210 miles, or 
76,612 square miles in area. It contains approximately 2,100 school districts, 
19 intermediate districts known as Educational Service Units, and 26 Eco- 
nomic Development Units involving combinations of whole counties. There 
are 39 villages and municipalities each with a population of over 2.500. and 
588 under this figure. The State's population of 1/111,330 has been fairly 
constant over the past several years. 

Within the State there has been much shifting of population which gen- 
erallv follows the national pattern. In other words, communities of 2,500 or 
less are for t lie most part declining in population. Those above this figure, 
particularly our larger cities, arc becoming larger. Along with the popula- 
tion i rends which have been mentioned, a recent study of school district 
census figures of 1967 shows a rather alarming decline in the number of one- 
year-olds as compared to die number of six-year-olds. At the same time there 
is a significant oul-inigration of many young adults of child-hearing age. 

Five major problems have emerged out of this mobility of the popula- 
tion, from declining populations in sparsely populated areas, from the out- 
migration of young adults of child-bearing age, and out of a concern by the 
people in Nebraska for the future of their State. As they become aware of 
the facts and have a chance to look at the problems and the issues, there 
come to t Me front the following five tough questions: 

1. MOM MUCH LONGER CAN NEBRASKA AFFORD TO MAIN- 
TAIN APPROXIMATELY 2,100 SCHOOL DISTRICTS? 
This number of districts, approximately 1,800 of which are rural school 
districts, constitutes a waste in dollar power, teaching power, and educa- 
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tional power. With proper planning, jjiviit**- due attention to connnuni- 
licsof L\r>()l) and school systems of approximately 1,500 students, a school 
district organization could be built consisting of not more than 125 
school districts. 

CAN ADEQUATE, STABLE SCHOOL DISTRICTS BE Rl'II.T IN 
INADEQUATE, UNSTABLE COMMUNITIES? 
Current demographic studies clearly argue that stable school districts 
should he organized around communities of 2,500 or more. Obviously, 
there could he geographic and economic factors which would create some 
exceptions to this general rule. In far too many instances Nebraska school 
districts arc providing sustenance and nourishment to dozens upon doz- 
ens of weak Nebraska municipalities. Status qitoers have rallied around 
i lie cry that tins must be done "in order to keep our community " The 
viability of a community, however, does not depend upon having an 
administrative school district. There are many small communities in 
Nebraska which have shown a revival of activity when such a problem 
as trying to maintain an adequate high school was resolved, The tragic 
loss or cost of this practice can well be illustrated by using the analogy 
offered by a patron of one of Nebraska's inadequate districts: "What is 
going on in our town and school reminds me of the practice of the 
ancient Greeks who would place their children on the flaming f:res of 
their primitive altars as sacrifices to the Gods." 

CAN A SOLID INTERMEDIATE SERVICE UNIT BE BUILT ON 
A SUPPORT' OF QUICKSAND? 

The Educational Service Unit in Nebraska does not include all the 
counties of the State. From election year to election year a small group 
can petition that the matter of withdrawing or remaining within the 
Unit be brought to the people. The solid planning required to make litis 
echelon of organization live up to its potential cannot be achieved. 
There should be a reconstituting of boundaries of the Service L T nits 
based upon a combination of blocks of the 20 Economic Development 
Units, with all counties being placed within the new district. This would 
permit an orderly transfer of the functions of certain county offices to 
the Service Unit and indirectly might provide an answer to the present 
county structure. 

HOW MUCH LONGER CAN NEBRASKA AFFORD THE LUXURY 
OF 93 COUNTY GOVERNMENTS AND FOR WHOM ARE THESE 
MAINTAINED? 

AD the material related to the previous questions, plus the fact that 
transportation is now universally considered in terms of time rather 
than miles, would relate to this question. The time is already past in 
terms of service rendered and high operational costs for the restructuring 
of county governments in keeping with the needs and demands of a 
people living in the last third of the twentieth century. 
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.•>. CAN THERE BE AXV RESPONSIBLE AMOUNT OF LOCAL CON- 
TROL IN ANY GOVERNMENT AGENCY WITHOUT A CORRE- 
SPONDING AMOUNT OF LOCAL STRENGTH? 
Nebraska, as well as every other state, needs to take a sharp look at its 
definition o£ local community in terms of the facts of the situation in 
1968 and then modify that definition, Without the strength of sufficient 
tax resources and people, local control in any political subdivision is a 
myth and a delusion. 

These are tough questions. To use a popular phrase, they represent 
"gul" issues. The [acts which relate to them, or perhaps the facts which 
require that the questions be asked, are a part of the situation. They are not 
notions and opinions of people with vested interests. They come right out of 
the soil and the resources and the people. 

Sooner or later the people of Nebraska will have to find answers to these 
questions, Hopefully, they will apply the same kind of imagination, strength, 
and courage that have been applied during all the years of Nebraska history 
as the State, which was once considered a part of the Great American Desert, 
has been transformed into a rich agricultural and industrial state with great 
promise for an exciting future. 
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CONSULTANT SUGGESTIONS AND 
RECOMMENDATIONS TO 
THE PROJECT STAFF 

Ralph 1). Purely 
Project Director 

The Consultants 

W. E. Bishop, Superintendent of Schools, Englewood, Colorado 
William Emerson, Superintendent of Oakland County Schools, Pontiac, 
Michigan 

Robert Gilchrist, Director, Mid-Continent Regional Education Laboratory, 
Kansas City, Missouri 

Thomas Quick, Assistant Superintendent of Public Instruction, The State 
Department of Education, Columbus, Ohio; President, National Educa- 
tion Association, County and Intermediate Unit Superintendents 

Arnold W. Salisbury, Superintendent Cedar Rapids City Schools, Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa; President, The American Association of School Admin- 
istrators 

K. (1. Stiuibcri, Superintendent Memphis City Schools, Memphis, Tennessee; 
Member Executive Committee, American Association of School Admin- 
istrators 

The Conference 

Date: 8:00 a.m., Tuesday, March 12, 1968. 

Location: Center for Continuing Education, University of Nebraska, Lin- 
coln, Nebraska. 

Purpose of the Conference 

More than 50 position papers concerning various educational programs 
and services have been prepared by Consultants to the Project Office and to 
the Directors in the four states. Each one contained significant implications 
for the structure of education (school district organization) to provide these 
programs and services at a high level of quality for all boys and girls, and 
to provide them with eificiency of organization and economy of operation. 
It was intended that these reports by specialists within the several programs 
and services would be utilized in determining guidelines for school dis- 
trict organization to meet present and anticipated educational needs and 
objectives. 



The judgment, the undeistandings, the insights and t lie perceptions of 
knowledgeable and experienced administrators of national reputation were 
sought in an effort to give direction to planning lor school district organiza- 
tion, and to express value judgments on many of the factors which must be 
given consideration. Accordingly, a one-day conference was planned, with 
the above named six administrators invited lo serve as special consultants 
to the Project Staff. 

No effort was made to be fully delinitivc or completely analytical about, 
any topic posed for comment or reaction. Any one or all of the consultants 
were free to share a comment, a suggestion, an idea, or a proposal which, in 
his judgment, merited consideration in the planning of guidelines for school 
district organization to meet the educational needs of today and for the fore- 
seeable future. The statements contained in this report represent, individual 
points of view unless consensus or unanimity is indicated. 

COMMENTS— SUGGESTIONS-RECOMMENDATIONS 

Needs to be Met 

There appeared to be a general acceptance and approval for the state- 
ment of "Needs" as prepared by the Project Director. 

The major need is to develop an organization which will provide stimu- 
lation lor self- 1 earning. 

Education is primarily concerned with (I) what to teach; (2) how to 
teach; and. (.->) how 10 organize for learning. (Education is really concerned 
with what to learn and how to organize a learning environment. 'What to 
teach and how to teach are sound terms only when the educator keeps in 
mind that the goals arc learning goals and not teaching goals.) 

There is a danger in communities reorganizing around something i» 'her 
than organizing for purposes other than to get something done, or in .ot 
knowing for what purpose they want to organize. 

Quality or Excellence 

There are six aspects of quality education: 

-Competency of the staff (qualified professionals), 
—Levels of practice, 

—Breadth and scope of the educational program. 

-Providing ability levels meaningful to the students. (There are also 

many other factors.) 
—Development of conditions which pcnnj'J quality (but which do not 

guarantee it). 
—The ultimate test— what happens to the child. 
Quality in education is dependent upon the framework for education. 
Quality in education has primary dependence on quality of staff. Selec- 
tion should be based on: (I) academic preparation; (2) experience; and, (3) 
some personal qualifications that can be identified in interviews. Manage- 
ment recruits personnel on this basis, with the final decision being made on 
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their best professional experience and judgment. Another criterion is that 
the stall member accept the philosophy of the school system and be willing 
to try lo achieve its goals. 

The ruily way to achieve quality is to have day-to-day contact between 
the practitioner, the consultant, ; nd ihe Ph.D. specialist. (A high-level ex- 
pert i needed, but the Ph.D. does not necessarily guarantee it.) 

Quality in education means the providing of opportunity for every child 
lo make of himself what he is capable of being. 

Quality education provides educational opportunities at the level where 
the child can succeed. 

We need evidence that die individual student has profited from going to 
school. Then we can determine the quality of that education. 

If you cannot measure it by paper and pencil test do not ignore it. but use 
best evaluation instruments possible. In some instances you must rely on 
judgment only. 

Elementary Attendance Center 

The best elementary attendance centers are those units which, with a 
given number of students and a given number of teachers, can best be re- 
lated to each other. 

The desirable elementary school is dependent upon the services available 
to it. 

Beware of talking in terms of grades and of sections per grade. The trend 
is toward the non-graded school. Numbers are secondary to programs and 
services, although an important consideration in relation to the cost factor. 

Optimum, minimum, or maximum enrollments arc meaningful when 
you have a nice, even distribution of people. It has limited value in sparsely 
sealed areas. 

Time/distance is the most decisive factor. 
Suggested proper travel time— 30— 15 minutes in almost all areas. 
Size and time has nothing to do with quality, only with economy, 
Each attendance center should be so established that it will have: 
One full-time speech correctionist 
One full-time social worker 
Guidance and librarian services 
Other services as may be appropriate 
Build the attendance center that can provide these services within the 
building, If you cannot (sparsity factor), then put these people on the road, 
even though it decreases their efficiency. 

Four to five sections per grade makes a good school, but it does not guar- 
antee quality. Four to five sections per grade schools generally provide more 
services and better programs than /iree section schools. There will be no 
less than four sections per grade schools where density of population will 
make it possible, or the equivalency in numbers of pupils. 

Factors over which yon have no control may determine what you may 
have to do. 
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Secondary School Attendance Center 

Provide (lie programs that you can in die attendance centers, but you 
will have lo have other centers for comprehensive educational opportunities. 

Don't get locked in by classifying education as 8-'i, 9-12, 7-12, etc. Keep 
it open for inevitable changes that are already in progress. Keep it general, 
such as secondary education. 

You can still personalize the school, even if it is large, by the different 
ways you break it down. 

Each secondary school attendance center should enroll 500 or more stu- 
dents, or expect to provide decreased opportunity at greatly added cost. 

Each secondary school attendance center should ofTer as much vocational 
education as can be offered with good programs and without excessive cost. 

In some situations it would be advisable for the legislature to support 
more programs even if it cost considerable more money. 

If vocational education were provided in secondary attendance centers 
only, it would result in too many shops in some areas, with limited equip- 
ment, and no programs in many needed areas. 

In the more sparsely populated areas, more of the vocational programs 
at the secondary level will have to be provided in the area vocational centers. 

Parents will permit their children to go as far as they know the road. 

Resident schools should be approved for very sparse areas. In many com- 
munities this is already being practiced, with the students staying in homes 
at the high school center. 

Experience has indicated in some areas that the parents will let the pupils 
live in dormitories after they have dropped out of school. Why let them 
heroine drop-outs before providing or approving resident centers for them? 

Very large high schools may be comprehensive. Truly comprehensive sec- 
ondary programs must be multi-district, or multi-attendance centers in high 
enrollment districts. 

Organization 

The major responsibility is at the local attendance levels, not at the 
administrative or intermediate levels. 

Organization must not be the tail that wags the educational dog. 

Structure, or school district organization, is concerned with making pos- 
sible the best conditions for learning, based on what should be taught and 
how it should be taught. 

Organization must bring together three levels of professional personnel. 
One is the practitioner at the local level; one is a clinical person at the 
consultant level, which may be at the local or intermediate level; one is the 
Ph.D. specialist, primarily ai the intermediate level. The latter two might be 
the same person. 

Organization will bring the consultant and Ph.D. specialists into daily 
contact with the practitioner. Therefore, this person' must be at the local 
•and/or intermediate level, not at the state level. 

Organize from the top down, using travel criteria, cost criteria and 
neighborhood criteria. Then allocate educational functions and plug these 
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in lioni the bottom up. First, the state education agency serves the whole 
stale. Second, create area educational service districts; anywhere from seven 
or no to la-lfl per state. Then, put together everything you can put together 
politically as long as ethical and neighborhood interests will coincide. Re- 
member, the local people do have a real and valid concern about the kind 
of show their kids go to five days a week. 

Schools should be organized to meet the behavioral goals of education. 
Administrative responsibilities occur at the local level. This includes the 
whole management team within the local school district. 

The administrative local level is the local school district regardless of size. 
Optimally this would be the number o£ kids you can get together without 
having to spend more than one hour to get them. 

Conditions that would not make for optimum educational opportunities 
lor ail children should not be permitted in suburbia. It should be noted 
that many suburban communities suffer from the homogeneity of their stu- 
dent bodies. 

The new concept of administration is to have not just an administrator, 
but an administrative team. He must have the necessary people to help him 
to do what he has to do. This means a team approach, "which is the new 
scientific approach to educational leadership. 

There are too many "overhead" costs in the way we have broken down 
our pattern of school district organization. The socio-economic area could be 
the administrative district, with major delegation of responsibility and deci- 
sion making to the heads of the various attendance centers in their respec- 
tive communities. (Some consultants disagreed, saying that districts can get 
too big.) 

There should be something in the report that joins theory and practice 
in administration at each echelon. It should help to clarify the kind of 
leadership that is needed for today's schools, 

The role of the administrator in the intermediate unit is primarily one 
of helping the administrator in the local school district to do better in the 
interacting of units with each other. It is a coordinating function and 
service. 

The new era in school administration places emphasis on human rela- 
tions rather than on managerial functions. It is "working with people, with 
materials of education, with ideas, and in setting the climate for the learning 
process. 

The Area or Intermediate District 

The three echelon organization system was unanimously recommended 
by the consultants. 

The breadth and scope of both programs and services for today's schools 
necessitate the practical flexibility made possible through the intermediate 
unit. 

A preliminary study prepared by Dr. Emerson indicated the following: 
1. Iowa and Nebraska have 16 and 19 area educational service centers 
respectively. 
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2. hi Missouri it would not tnkc more than -la minutes to get to any 
one center. 

8. Use the siren educational service agency as the tax base for all educa- 
tional functions served by the AESA. 

4. The state education agency should serve all of education through the 
area educational districts; or, all functions served the area district. 

5. Then put everything together at the local level that can be put to- 
gether politically, retaining as much community interest and neigh- 
borhood interest as possible. Local people do have a real interest and 
a real concern. 

6. Design structure on the basis of (1) travel time; (2) cost criteria; and, 
(3) some neighborhood criteria. Then, allocate educational functions 
between local and intermediate units where they can best serve kids 
and get the most for each dollar. 

Kansas is trying to set up an intermediate district under the State Board 
of Education. Community and junior colleges would be under the same area 
board. 

Area districts are essential to provide communication and coordination 
within the .several programs and services. 

The area educational service districts will be the agency, in most in- 
stances, to work with institutions of higher education, with research organ- 
ization, and with the Regional Research and Development Laboratories. 
There are nine research and development centers located at major universi- 
ties. There are 20 regional educational laboratories engaged in development 
work. The target of the labs is to improve instruction in the classroom 
whereas the R fc D centers do more research of a basic nature. 

The area educational service district should be a primary tax base for 
ethical ion (general agreement). One consultant suggested that it be limited 
to the function served but not limited to only one tax base (more than just 
the property tax). 

Data processing equipment should be an area service. 

The AESA will provide for a concentration of special education pro- 
grams when profitable and necessary. 

Programs and services in one area may be different from those in another 
area. 

Unless wc are careful in the future, the administrative and the manage- 
ment team at the intermediate level will fall flat, because we don't know how 
to manage their respective functions and responsibilities most effectively. 

The AESD should provide some high-powered help for the K— 12 pro- 
grams, and for decision making about these programs at the local school 
district level. This help must be provided in order to assist in bringing order 
out of all of the confusion of the many national programs that are now 
available, and out of all of the pressures that are going to come. The AESD 
ought to have somebody who can be helpful other than by his authority to 
assist local school districts in making decisions and in finding resources. 
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Vocational Education 

v.-3n C l r m '.'' TOC ; l .V, 0,1; ' 1 et,u « ti °n." "eeds clarification. We can define it 
cbally, but ,t .. ddhc.lt to define it by practice. Occupational education 

'\ m °\ e "nduB^T! term, since it includes the total, educational program 
mu.Ii as that offered to the boy headed for medical college ^ 

Lvery school district should provide an adequate vocational program 
(unanimous agreement). 1 ° ,,mi 

'^ I ,J^ C ^ ti0n . :l ^ eClUCati0, , 1 be 3 P nrt of the secondary school program, 

lite I-ederal Vocational Act has already answered this question for £. so 
« ' argue about n. These programs will be provided in the high schools 
anc ,n area vocat.onal school centers. Thes.e programs must lead to emplov- 
aoilny upon graduation or point toward employment entrance. ' 

Multi-school districts will be required to develop vocational programs at 
a defensible and econonncal case load level (unanimous agreement 

In the past we have graduated students without saleable skills. Weshoulcl 
be ashamed of ourselves. General education becomes real when occupational 
and general education mesh together. Kids live in their extra-curricular 
programs, not in the classroom. 

The vocational education position paper (Shoemaker) is useful for size 
and cost factors. We must not think of school organization and vocational 

mem. " " ^ 5 ° Cial ,e;l ' itieS ° f t,,e metlo P ol >'^" environ- 

Go where the action is to determine what vocational pro-ams should 
be ollcred and when they should be offered. S 

If you have a decent computer system, you can make annual calculations 
and preil.ct.ons of employment needs and program requirements 
education 0 " teclllll 'cal education should be under the area board of 

All secondary school programs are preparation for a vocation 
lac program of education ought to fit society. It includes the entire 
NKS^ ;,ml CO ' le§e 1-1— >• ™ humanities is a 

of our limes. VOtali0nal e<llIC;,U ° n ' m lOUch with the ^ 

doc tor' V't" • l0(:t0 , 1 "'- T' e tniin a i 3erS ° n to cnter traini »g to become a 
o ■ • We don t tram a ku to run a big machine; we prepare him to be 
adaptable 10 running a machine, to becoming a salesman, to being a book- 

\Zi7'?u , S ,? ply ^ kn ° W ,,OW to ll ° this kind °f training at the 
highly skilled and/or technical level S 

em^irtSS • rOP ° Sal f ° r ? V r Carnegic> " ni,s 01 vocalio » :i1 in 
e*e.) high school is impractical. It is too little too late. Needs will vary but 

m» centers w, 1 not have the capacity or the capability of meeting Sm o 

nclwi Wng with the needs. Also, there will probably be too muclTduplica 

hon and too httle breadth to the program to meet the needs of either the 
lam or of business and nulustry. Furthermore, you almost have to go 

mu Ml, nc, to develop a defensible and economical case load; and £ 

im.i.,.hig„ school attendance centers in the big cities. 
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Volitional Education Rehabilitation 

V ocational rehabilitation is primarily for the drop-outs, post high school, 
;m I adult training and retraining. 

Education is a major component of vocational rehabilitation. As such it 
should be under the State Board of Public Education. 

Vocational Education rehabilitation interfaces with the educational pro- 
grams out of the arc educational service center. 

There was unar imous agreement that vocational education rehabilita- 
tion should be administered by the Area Educational Service District. 

Curriculum 

Curriculum improvement and development is dependent on the practi- 
tioner (the teacher and the department head) having access to consultants at 
the doctoral level. The Regional Service Center should provide this person. 

Curriculum research is dependent on the availability of two types of 
people: (1) the skilled person who knows educational statistics, the various 
systematic ways of thinking about and handling statistics, and how to apply 
them to the instructional environment; and (2) the business and manage- 
ment function and someone who is a qualified operation analyst. Nothing of 
credit will be clone without these two kinds of people. 

The State Departments of Education, the colleges and the universities, 
and the Regional labs must have some of the developmental personnel to 
serve the people at the local and intermediate levels. 

The second echelon agencies of an area of state and/or regional labora- 
tories ought to be able to provide the qualified and experienced personnel 
for curriculum research and development (consultant and/or Ph.D. level). 

There must be access to a decent computer system (Area Educational 
Service District). 

Increasing attention must be given to how to organize for learning. This 
means individual prescribed instruction, although all learning should not be 
on an individual basis. 

Education is presently structured for grades and subject matter areas. 
Some place in the future, perhaps within 10 years or less, we will not be 
slicing the educational program into subject matter fields as now conceived 
and practiced. The Great Plains Project should give consideration to the 
changing curriculum, and to the designing of an organizational structure 
that will not be out-of-date before its inauguration. 

Guidance 

Guidance and instruction have tended to pull - part instead of getting 
t^get' er. The guidance person and the teacher nec-l to get together in set- 
ting up a learning environment for the student. The guidance person 
should have a big role in this, but he isn't doing it yet. 

Tjii^re arc too many guidance people already— people who are not quali- 
fied \v do anything. They are not qualified to give and interpret soph is ti- 
:ated psychological instruments, they are not qualified in the field of social 
work, diey arc really not qualified to do anything (admittedly a biased posi- 
tion on the pai t of the respondent). 
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The orientation should be toward social welfare worker aspects instead 
of guidance counseling-. 

It takes a different kind of person to do guidance work in the elementary 
school. It's a different orientation from secondary school counseling. 

The guidance counselor/pupil ratio may be 1:250-300 in the secondary 
school, and 1:3-500 in the elementary school. (There was no general agree- 
ment on this point.) 

We should think of a team to serve children, either elementary or sec- 
ondary. This includes the teacher the administrator, the psychologists, the 
specialists, the counselor, c-tc. This team should serve approximately 1,500 
children. Thus, it isn't a counselor for every 300 kids, but a team of people 
for 1, 500. This team must be multi-disciplinary. More may need to be 
known before establishing an arbitrary number. 

There should be somebody around the school that knows the pupil and 
stays with him. Both the pupil and the parent should know that thev can 
get help from this person at any time. 

Computerized Instruction 

Software is lacking for the hardware. We need clear ideas as to what a 
computer can do best, and then have programs to put into the computer. 

At this time, instruction is not designed for computerization. The differ- 
ent kinds of terminal possibilities, conceptualized CAI, and software ma- 
terials arc in the early stages of development. 

Some automation will continue. 

Nobody in the school business knows enough empirically about what 
goes on in the classroom to conceptualize the software for the hardware. 

It is probable that some insightful discoveries along the lines of com- 
puter-based instruction will precede anything very productive in the way 
ol CAI. 

Teacher education should be making more use of some of this technology 
than it is at the present time. 

Any school district that is adequate can afford tape equipment. 

ETV tape is more flexible and cheaper in accessing the students to the 
technology than in any other way. 

The Area Educational Service District should have primary responsibility 
for experimental and clinical use and adaptation of 1TV and ETV, 

Special Education 

Few authorities will agree with the incidence per capita for any handicap 
or disability. 

Pupils needing special education facilities should be provided for within 
the local school to the extent that it is possible to do so. Separate and iso- 
lated buildings and centers should be avoided as much as possible. 

Segregation is not the solution for many of the handicapped. They 
should be with normal students as much as possible. 

The degree of ha rd-of-h earing deficiency just isn't that different from 
some other speech anomaly to divide your kids into deaf kids, hard-of- 
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hearing kids, speech detective kids and non-verbalizing kids. The skills that 
the teacher has to have to deal with tliese kids are identical. 

The crippled, the mildly handicapped, and the emotionally disturbed 
arc taught by identical methodologies. 

Try not lo move the kids from their home base any more than necessary. 
They arc more nearly like other kids than we normally think that they arc. 

The trend is away from segregation; it is to treat these kids as normal 
kids to the extent that it is possible to do so. Keep them in their local 
attendance centers to the extent possible. 

One solution is to provide a two Ji our class for the handicapped in the 
same building with all of the other children. 

Correct assignment of a child to a special education facility is an ex- 
tremely important decision. Diagnosis and assignment of handicapped pupils 
is not a rule of thumb exercise. 

in one school district the incidence of incorrect diagnosis was wrong two 
out of five times. Even among sophisticated faculty members, recommenda- 
tions on a kid as being mentally retarded will be fallacious two out of five 
times. The incidence of incorrect referral of emotionally disturbed will be 
way above this. (Report by one member of the consultant team.) 

The system ought to provide for an order of clinical practice at the Ph.D. 
level and on a multi-disciplinary level. 

Multi-disciplinary: used in a clinical sense, including those disciplines 
which apply to clinical practice: namely, speech development, speech path- 
ology, andiology, psychology, and social work. 

The AESD should provide for a concentration of special education 
programs. 

Education Media 

There are two different categories of media. One is professional library 
and professional media, and the other is instructional library and instruc- 
tional media. Some materials cost fifty cents, and some §1,500. 

The sparsity factor makes it necessary for the leadership and services in 
media to be provided by the area educational service district. 

In the field of professional library and professional media, only the State 
Department of Education can serve this need. Example: in-service education 
sound films and tapes, these are very expensive, and can be loaned to the 
administrative districts. They have limited usage, but are very valuable. 
Only the State Department of Education can afford a comprehensive set of 
these materials in many states, or heavily populated areas of some states* 

The State of South Dakota cannot afford six comprehensive media cen- 
ters for a full blown professional services media and library. This should be 
provided through the State Department of Education to all sections of the 
state. 

Universities do not serve the professional needs (educational media) of 
administrative leaders in their respective areas. 

The universities could serve schools n their respective areas through 
their extension services. 
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Business Management 

There are areas ol business nisiiia^ciucm to he performed at eacii level 
of the three echelon system: 

.State Level— Purchase c?f school busses and otlicr major items. 

Safety regulations throughout the state, with particular reference to per- 
formance and equipment in transportation. 
Finance. 

Intermediate Level- Advanced team system for business management. 
Primary concern for local school district operation. 
Establish bus routes to avoid duplication; computerize transportation 
routes. 

Piovitle the resources for efficient and economic business management. 
Data processing. 

Computerize business management functions providing detailed informa- 
tion for decision making at both the local and intermediate level. 

Cooperative purchasing of many items: paper stock, business machines, 
common foods. 

Programs and services as mandated or delegated by the state legislature. 
Local Level-Business management primarily a local school disirictlonccrn! 

Operation and implementation of business management programs. 

Business management must be close to the local school district where the 
education is taking place. 

The local people have an interest in and a concern for business manage- 
ment functions. . ° 

Provide all pupils with access to food service programs. 

.School buildings. 

Decision making should be as close to the local level as possible. 

Cooperative effort is most effective on non-critical issues and services. 

Common agreement at the local level can make possible major financial 
savings through a regional level. For example, the Detroit City Schools and 
the Oakland County Schools agreed on a format for Digiteck sheets This 
resulted in a savings of $9,000 a year to both Detroit and to Oakland 
County. 

School administration is in a period of transition. In the past (and pres- 
ent) administrators feel comfortable and safe in going out and buying paper, 
pencils and school bussses, but when it conies to getting out into the school 
buildings to improve instruction, they feel just a little bit nervous. Yet, 
school administration is moving in this direction, with increasing attention 
being given to leadership for the improvement of the learning process. 

Data Processing 

The system should be conceived on two operational levels. One is the 
main frame and advanced systems team; the other consists of terminals 
located in the attendance centers and administrative offices and connected 
via telephone wires with remote access capabilities to the main frame. 

The main frame and advanced system team would be a regional opera- 
tion, and in some states it might be a state operation. 
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The terminal gear and the process applications would be a .local school 
district operation. 

The Size Factor 

Units can be too big. There is a bill in the Michigan legislature that 
would break Detroit into 26 districts. 

A district is too big when the board oC education covers a constituency 
that lias so many neighborhood iiucre ts that it simply cannot rationalize 
those interests in a re: : -;onabIe way. 

The optimum size for an administrative district is 25,000—10,000 pupils 
(one consultant, "I wish I really knew"). 

More children can be accommodated in a larger school district with 
decentralization of organization. 

There exist radical differences among school districts of about the same 
size. The type of problems, the type of organization, the quality of educa- 
tion and many other factors can make a difference between systems of the 
same size. 

Care must be taken in the utilization of size factors. You need to think 
of the community, the social structure, the kinds of communities within one 
given community. 

When is "large," large enough? When you get past 25,000 pupils you 
begin to degenerate. 

Willi a completely centralized structure, 25,000 pupils is large enough. 
If the structure is decentralized, the district can accommodate very satisfac- 
torily many more children. 

Question: How would you organize a 4—5 county area, 50 mile radius, 
and 11,000 pupils? Answer: One administrative district with one superin- 
tendent. There would be extensive delegation of function and responsibility 
to the heads of school attendance centers. 

Louisville-Jefferson County, Kentucky, is breaking down their system 
into three areas. 1 think this is wrong. It should be one system. There should 
be fewer and fewer chiefs and more and more Indians. 

There should be one administrative organization for a major area, such 
as a socio-economic area, with attendance centers and location of such cen- 
ters determined by time/distance factors and program offering. Certain 
programs and services would be concentrated at some central location. 

School districts can get too big. The people in Hawaii think you can get 
too big, and they arc trying to break their one echelon system into a two 
echelon system. The people in New York and other large cities think they 
are too hig. 

There are a lot of "overhead" costs in the way we have broken down 
our pattern of school district organization into many districts, each serving 
a small number of pupils. 

Educational leaders in four major school systems in the United States 
arc recommending operational units of 20,000-30,000 kids. 

We must not become so involved in size, or bigness, that we forget what 
happens down in the classroom. 

ERIC 



There should be Inrt-c administrative units with major responsibilities 
delegated to the local attendance unit. 

A ESI) and Socio-Economic Areas 

Road patterns will determine I he ninnber of high school centers in an 
economic area. 

Education can no longer be separate from the governmental structure 
of the area of which it is a part, and it should be increasingly relating to it. 

The configuration of state systems of schools won't be related directly to 
other governmental structures, but rather the program of the schools as you 
configurate them may reflect this. State lines will interfere with the influence 
of metropolitan areas, but the programs in the schools must reflect the influ- 
ence of the labor market, even though that labor market is located in 
another state. 

In order to get a complete range of services, rural South Dakotans will 
travel 60 or more miles. 

Education is a part of the total governmental structure. The basic ques- 
tion is concerned with these pohvs where the need and the evidence or such 
relationships impinges upon our conduct. 

Parents will permit their children to go as far as they know the road. 

Finance 

Finance should be area in nature. The tax base for education should be 
the entire area, not just local school districts as it is at the present time. 
Schools should be financed from multiple sources. The source should be 
fluid and expansive to the needs. 

South Dakota might go to seven area districts, each one of which would 
be the tax base for that area. This would equalize the tax load and the 
mileage rates. 

It should be recognized that all educational costs are not going to be the 
same. Many programs and services will need (I) more pupils, and (2) more 
money. 

Voluntary mergers will occur with the establishment of the area as the 
tax base, since the incentive of the tax islands will have disappeared. 

As state aid increases, minimum levels of performance will apply. 

It is possible to conceive of some things that are of regional concern, and 
ought to get regional tax attention. Also, it is possible to conceive of other 
things as being purely local concern, which should get local tax attention. 
Both should receive state aid attention. Regional taxation should support 
special education— its housing, its equipment and its operation: subject 
matter specialists; data processing; and other types of region-wide programs 
and services. The operation o£ K-I2 programs is a matter of local concern. 

Any plan for school district organization that you can dream up will find 
its determinate items in other than the tax base. Such things as geography 
and population criteria will make you do things that don't have anything 
to do with the tax base. 

There are a lot of "overhead" costs in the way we have been breaking 
<Iown our patterns of school district organization. 



Time-Distance Factor 

You should not have a high cost, highly-trained . professional employee 
spend. ng too much time on the highway. 

People tend to want school buildings in the direction which they travel 
i he most. 

The time/distance factor is the most decisive factor in determining at* 
tendance centers. 

The suggested travel time for elementary children is a maximum of 
30— la minutes in most areas. 

The Sparsity Factor 

The sparsity factor is a reality. You have to provide for it. 

If yon are going to have equitable education, it is going to take more 
services and more kinds of programs in some places than in others. For 
example, a very remote area with 300 pupils must be served with good 
educational opportunities for all children. 

Apply the time/distance factor and do the best that yon can from the 
standpoint of attendance centers. 

Attendance centers and administrative districts arc not one and the same 
thing. 

School District Organization and Desegregation 

If you provide all the programs and services that are needed, desegrega- 
tion will not be an issue. Activities and experience are more significant and 
important than racial mix. 

Desegregation per se is not related to school district organization. 

The courts are not consistent nationally concerning desegregation. 

The people in these schools want a different kind of educational pro- 
gram. They, through their own representatives, have a right to direct what 
those programs should be, to determine what they want. If they are members 
of a large school, then the school board, according to law, must treat every- 
body equally— personnel policies, curriculum, budgets, school book adop- 
tion, etc. This simply doesn't work. It doesn't meet the needs of these areas 
of the city. If you can avoid this, avoid it. The people in these areas should 
have something to say about what happens in their school rooms. 

There are underprivileged children in rural areas and in urban centers. 
They should have the opportunity to be with and to associate with other 
children. They need a comprehensive kind of environment where they can 
learn what the real world is about, and what it is like. 

If some way we could shift the schools into being places where kids learn 
rather than where something is dished out (the traditional concept), then 
they would become educated through this process, and the problems of seg- 
regation, desegregation (whites and blacks; Indians and whites; Spanish- 
American and American, etc.) would not be an issue, but rather each would 
be learning from the other. 

Also, we must remember that in lots of places we do harm to kids be- 



cause wc i;et different kinds of cultures and backgrounds into lIic same place 
and then we give them experiences that might not hurt one o£ the groups 
but might do damage to the other. 

The desegregation issue will be solved eventually with quality educa- 
tional programs for all children, rather than by moving bodies around. 

Different segments of the minority groups have not readied agreement 
among themselves. 

Write the guidelines so that there will be no doors closed to anyone. 

Suburbanization and School District Organization 
Racial issues will tend to preserve suburbanization. 

Suburban districts arc a part of a total community. Essentially, they are 
one district. 

The suburban districts tend to fragment the socio-economic patterns of 
a iota! community. It is ridiculous that within a radius of a few miles there 
are separate and distinct administrative districts that are basically and fun- 
damentally one community. 

Factors Affecting Change 

Change in the status of the home and of the family is affecting change in 
education. 

Lack of stability in home after home is bringing about change. 
The impact of poverty is a change agent in society. 

The increasing employment of mothers is affecting change in our society, 
and in education. 

People going from rural to urban living are finding the adjustment diffi- 
cult, to make. 

Urbanization and suburbanization is forcing us to think about the 
changing values held by the people. 

The mobility of people forces change. In Memphis, we change from 
r>.()(Kl to 6.00(1 addresses of pupils every 20 days. 

Especially do we find an exodus of rural people into ihe more urban 
areas. Sometimes, these people-just don't quite fit for a little while. There 
is an adjustment period that is diiTerent for them to make. 

The affluent society lias changed the peoples' sense of values. 

Higher Education 

Consideration should be given to combining community colleges with 
public education. 

Community colleges should be under the area board of education, work- 
ing on a cooperative basis with the Board of Regents, 

Boards of Education 

There should be only two levels of boards of education within any given 
area of the state. These would be the local board of education for the 
administrative district and the district board of education for the AESD. 
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Legislation for School District Organization 

Sonic reorganization will take place with permissive and semi-permissive 
legislation Ibr school district organization. But it will generally be too little 
too late. 

There was general agreement that there should be some form of manda- 
tory legislation. 

Some General Recommendations for the Final Report 

The final report of the Great Plains Project should contain a preamble, 
or a Bill of Right:; in terms ol children and education. 

Recognize that I he purpose of structure is to facilitate the learning 
process. This must be predicated upon the fact that a revolution is taking 
place in which there is a movement toward idea kind of learning, or con- 
cept type of learning* a sequencial K-12 type of learning. This necessitates 
a very different role of t lie teacher, one in which we don't talk about sections 
and classroom units as we used to do. 

Give consideration to the new trends in education— the non-graded 
school, the emphasis on ideas rather than subject matter, the changing role 
of the teacher, the findings of research for education, etc. Sometime in the 
near future we will not be slicing the educational program into subject 
matter fields. The Great Plains Project should give consideration to the 
changing curriculum, and to the designing of an organizational structure 
that will not be out-of-date before you get it done. 

The Project Report should join theory and practice at each of the three 
echelon levels. 

Write the guidelines so that the school doors will be closed to no one. 

An organizing center for the project should be the development of a 
structure which will provide stimulation for self-learning. 

The report should be so written that legislators will not do what Con- 
gress has clone and make administrators pull up the rose bush every week 
or so to see how the roots arc doing. Sufficient time should be allowed so 
that when assessment is made, the reading will be a fair and a just one. 

It needs to be said forcibly in your report that the programs and the 
services for this new education will demand new structures and new work- 
ing relationships. The old will merely prolong what we have done wrong 
too long already. 

A revolution is taking place in education. The structural organization 
for education must provide for a more active learning environment, with a 
new definition ol: the role and function of the teacher. 

Concluding recommendations by Dr. Henry Cone, The Commission of 
the States, Denver, Colorado: 

I. Boil down the detail which is a background for the general recommenda- 
tions in the writing of the final report. 



-. kcioinii/c early in the rqxm that changes in school districi organization 
have been taking place, are taking place and vdll be taking place. The 
best thai we ran recommend will not be good enough because it is and 
u-dl be a continuous- proposition. Conditions that we think are great 
today, will be out-of -date in a very short period of time. 

1. Tlu' derisions that are aoiug lo be made will be made bv the legislatures. 

I hey wdl binge around matters of finance. T he State Department of 
^hdtication should be encouraged to deal more directly with the Icisla- 
i tin s on these points. ° 

. The report niigbi well be written with the Legislative audience in mind. 
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CHAPTER 17 

FINDINGS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 
REPORTED IN THE POSITION PAPERS 

Ralph D. Purdy 
Project Director; Miami University, Oxford, Ohio 
and 
Ellis Hanson 
Director Iowa Project Office; Des Moine, Iowa 
The response 10 the "invitation lo Planning in Education," which was 
extended in each of the four states, was most gratifying. A total of 10*1 
studies and reports were prepared and utilized in arriving at the guidelines 
proposed in the Project Report. Of this number, fifty-four were position 
papers developed in the areas of educational needs, demographic factors, 
curriculum and educational programs, educational services, organization 
and finance (See Table below). Sixty-five of the position papers and reports 
have been published in brief, annotated form for general distribution; all 
others were made available for committee study and analysis in mimeo- 
graphed form. 

The authors of the various papers reviewed the literature in their re- 
spective fields of specialization and assessed the research pertaining to 
structure and organization to provide the desired quantity and quality of 
programs. They interpreted the empirical judgment of knowledgeable lead- 
ers about the programs, and what was considered lo be essemial in structure 
and organization to adequately fulfill the purposes and objectives for whicli 
the programs had been developed. This report is a summary of the findings 
and recommendations as presented by the writers of the several position 
papers and related studies and reports. 

TABLE 9.1 

Reports and Publications Great Plains School District Orga nization Project 

Number of Reports 

\C' South Project ~ 
Iowa Missouri !>rnsk;i Dakota Office Total 



Position papers: 



Educational needs 


I 








o 


3 


Demographic reports 


I 


1 




2 


I 


5 


Curriculum & Ed. Programs 


I 


2 


12 




7 


22 


Ed. Services 


I 




9 


2 


-1 


9 


Organization & finance 




1 


I 


3 


6 


1 I 


Miscellaneous 




I 




1 


9 


•1 


Total 


4 


5 


15 


8 


22 


5-1 


Related reports and studies 


8 


4 


1 


4 


33 


50 


Grand Total 


12 


9 


16 


12 


55 


KM 



y Prrpainl with the assistance of Dr. KM is G. Hanson, Projrrt Director for Iowa.- 



Factors Effecting Change 

American society can best be described today and in years to come as 
fluid and rapidly changing. The explosion o[ knowledge and the conse- 
quent technological developments are exercising a profound influence on 
every facet of man's existence. In addition, the quest for full citizenship 
rights by all citizens is resulting in social upheavals in every part of the 
nation, including the Great Plains States. The rights and responsibilities 
of the individual in relation to the total society are undergoing dramatic 
assessment and reevaluation. 

Within this general societal change, several distinct trends that have 
relevance for educational planners are identifiable in the Midwest. The 
most significant of these social and economic adjustments in Iowa, Missouri, 
Nebraska, and South Dakota are as follows: 

1. The continued implementation of technology in the agricultural in- 
dustry is resulting in: 

a. consolidation of family farms, 

b. acutely declining rural population, 

c. decli* ag population in villages and small cities, 

d. the expansion of technically oriented ag-related industries and serv- 
ices, and 

c. a significant, increase in the labor force in service-related occupations. 

2. A population decline exists in most communities under 2,500, an 
apparent stability in most communities of 2,500, and a pattern of growth 
in communities above 2,500. 

5. Ninety percent of all growth within the four states during the past 
decade has occurred within 32 Midwest cities. However, central city 
populations are declining and suburban populations are mushrooming. 

•1. Urban unrest has been created by inadequate housing, unemployment; 
poverty, lack of opportunity to exercise citizenship, difficulties encoun- 
tered in adjustment to urban living, in many instances segregated edu- 
cation resulting from adherence to the neighborhood school concept, 
and the desire for local determination of educational policy within the 
central city school system. 

5. There is considerable overlapping of many governmental services. 

6. There has been a substantial outmigration of the highly trained 18-45 
year age segment from the four states to other parts of the country. 

7. Birth rates and growth rates are substantially below national rates. 
One significant characteristic has prevailed in the patterns of growth 
that have characterized community structure and organization, and which 
has contributed directly to the growth or decline of centers of social and 
economic activity over the past two centuries. This is the approximate one 
hour travel time to and from the center of the socioeconomic area. The 
principal elements contributing to the constancy of the one hour factor and 
the ever expanding distance have been the following: 

I. The general acceptance by the people of a maximum of one hour travel 
time in relation to their respective needs. Small and large trading centers 



have been developed or have deteriorated on the basis of this criterion. 

2. The number of people to be served. 

3. The spatial distance to be covered. 

4. The speed of transportation oi the period, and within the area served. 

5. The time allotment for the movement of goods and services. 

6. The technology man has created to facilitate living. 

Throughout the history of our country, the one hour travel time factor 
has remained as a constant, but the distance factor has undergone remark- 
able change as a result of changes in transportation and communication. 
Communities, or sections of communities, grow and expand on the basis 
of this one primary characteristic; and they deteriorate and disappear for 
the same reasons. This characteristic has been a major determinant in school 
district organization over the years, and will continue to be a significant 
influence in rhe future. 

The fundamental necessity for a successful life in a rapidly changing 
society is the ability to be flexible— to adapt to change. Individual flexi- 
bility is a manifestation in part of one's ability to think, that is, to compare, 
relate, and associate confronting situations in a rational, logical, and ana- 
lytical manner. Organizational flexibility is manifested, in part, by the abil- 
ity of existing institutions within society to adapt and adjust to altering 
needs and demands imposed by the society. Future designs for educational 
organization must possess the capacity for both individual and organiza- 
tional flexibility if education is to serve as a vehicle for sustaining and im- 
proving the society. This can be realized best through the provision of 
high quality comprehensive educational programs for all youth and adults 
based upon identified needs and conducted by efficiently organized and 
economically operated educational units. 

Needs 

The basis of all educational planning must be predicated upon an as- 
sessment of needs. The organization of education with a state system is not 
an end in and of itself. An appropriate structural organization enables a 
state to meet the identified educational needs by providing comprehensive 
educational programs and services at a high level of quality with optimum 
efficiency and economy. 

Most educational needs identified by federal, state and local govern- 
ments, by society, labor, business and industry, and by the individual 
student relate to one or more of the following: 

1. the acquisition of knowledge and understandings, 

2. the development of skills, 

8. the development of individual and social value systems, 

4. the development of capacities for individual and group fulfilment, 

5. the ability to theorize, to conceptualize, and to relate theory to reality. 

6. the maintainance of good mental and physical health, and the correc- 
tion and improvement of physical and mental defects, and 

7. the development of individual potential to its highest level. 
Education's main purpose is to prepare youth and adults for ihe society 



in which they live— to prepare them for satisfying, contributing, and par- 
ticipating membership in that society. 

Comprehensive Programs and Services 

Comprehensive educational opportunities for all students are made 
possible through provision of programs and services to meet the educational 
needs identified at each level within the state school system. A total of 
twenty-two papers pertaining to the curriculum and various program areas 
were prepared by representative leaders in each of the four states and 
through the Project Office. Seven facets were consistently emphasized by 
these writers as basically important for the achievement of acceptable and 
desired results: 

1. There is a need to clarify and define the goals for each of the respective 
areas of the curriculum, and for the total curriculum. 

2. There exists a body of content material within each of the several 
areas of the curriculum which is important, which is in the process of 
change, .and which mast he related meaningfully to the individual 
student. 

3. A breadth of program offering is essential if the basic concepts, the ob- 
jectives of the program area, and the adaptation of the offering to in- 
dividualized needs, and in program adaptation to changing needs of 
students and of society. 

•1. Appropriate staffing with well trained and experiiw^ed teachers is a 
primary factor of quality in program developme: and in program 
adaptation to individualized needs and changing nee^s of students and 
of society. 

5. Each writer emphasized the essential requirement of adequate equip- 
ment and facilities for the satisfactory a civ ement of the educational 
objectives as related to their respective prog l areas. 

6. Some writers placed stress upon the changing :urriciilum. the changing 
methodology, the recent developments in child learning theories and in 
program adaptation to these changing developments, the increased em- 
phasis upon individualized instruction, and the increasing availability 
of new and improved tools for learning. 

7. Some writers placed stress on a change from compartmentalized, highly 
structured subject matter areas to an interdisciplinary and interrelated 
approach for more meaningful learning situations. 

Maxey and Thomas pointed out that the smaller the school, the greater 
the chance that the teacher will: (1) teach in two or more subject areas; 
(2) have a greater number of subject preparations; (3) be more poorly 
prepared; (4) receive less salary; and (5) have a much larger pupil load. 
Also/ they found that schools with a total enrollment of 1,500 pupils or 
more were required in order to secure acceptable benefit of teacher pre- 
paration, and for the availability of more specialized personnel. 

In another section of the same report Maxey and Thomas stated that 
on a com p liter analysis of the curriculum offering in all Iowa High Schools 



die average number of curriculum offerings in senior high schools was 
69.8 in school districts with liii enrollment of 500-749; 77.7 in schools with 
an enrollment of 1,500-1,999; ancl 100.7 in schools with an enrollment of 
5,000 or more. The curriculum offerings in junior high schools of similar 
district enrollments were 34.0, 38.0 and 56.8 respectively. Significant differ- 
ences favoring the larger districts were found in the number of curriculum 
offerings by subject matter areas. These included foreign language, fine 
arts, and nil areas of vocational education, Maxey and Thomas summarized 
their findings as follows: 

1. The larger the school district the more course offerings that are available 
to the pupils. 

2. As enrollments increase, the more different course offerings are avail- 
able in the areas of foreign language, business education, vocational 
education, and technical education. 

3. Many course offerings in the larger schools arc not found in the small 
enrollment schools. 

4. Larger schools tend to combine, to coordinate and to strengthen offer- 
ings H ways that may mv possible in the smaller schools. 

TABLE 9.2 

u ,m T tc quel icy Distribution of Selected Areas of the Curriculum in Iowa 
By Size of District 
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Source: Maxey, E. James and Thomas, Donald R., "Selected Comparisons of Teacher 
and f.urncuhrm Characteristics Related to Educational Innovation for the Great Plains." 
(Prepared at the Iowa Educational Information Center, The University of Iowa, Iowa 
City. Iowa. Prepared for the Great Plains School District Organization Project. Mimeo- 
graphed. 1967} 124 pages. 
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The President's Panel on Vocational Education and the President's Com- 
mittee on Youth Employment in 196-3 placed great stress upon the need for 
programs of vocational training. Subsequent national reviews and reports 
have rccmphasized the urgency of this need to be met throughout the 
country. Major increases in the allotment of federal money for this purpose 
have been made during the past five years. Shoemaker, in his position paper 
on vocational education, stressed the importance of providing comprehen- 
sive educational opportunities for all youth and adults at both the second- 
ary and post high school levels. He supported the position that an adequate 
pupil and financial base is to be found in an area vocational school serving 
multi-administrative districts, or one which serves multi-secondary school 
attendance centers in one administrative district. In general, a pupil enroll- 
ment base, K-12, of 14,000 to 42,000 pupils is required to make possible 
efficiently organized and economically operated comprehensive vocational 
educational opportunities. 

Turner reported that a district would need 20,000 to C'5.000 students 
in order to meet all conditions for the curriculum in a satisfactory manner. 
After analyzing curriculum needs and programs of instruction he recom- 
mended that secondary school attendance centers should have a pupil "en- 
rollment from 500 to 1,500 pupils. The findings and recommendations 
by Maxey, Thomas, and Turner appear to be consistent with the projec- 
tion of pupil enrollments to meet the identified needs as interpreted by the 
writers of the several position papers both in the content fields and in die 
newer concepts for child learning and development. 

The several writers emphasized the need for comprehensive educational 
opportunities for all students. It was indicated throughout the papers that 
the availability of comprehensive educational opportunities is enhanced 
by the following: 

1. A balanced, flexible, and articulated program, preschool through grade 
12. 

2* An elementary school curriculum which includes: 

a. A language arts program, with emphasis on oral and written expres- 
sion; listening; spelling; handwriting; literature; a second language. 

b. A social studies program that enables the child to understand the 
historical developments of our nation, its form of government, our 
economic system, and the relationship of our nation to others in the 
world. 

c. A science program that enables a child to know and appreciate 
science; to perform simple experiments; to interpret, record, and 
report accurately; to distinguish between truth and superstition; 
and to associate and apply science to daily living. 

d. An arithmetic program with emphasis on the usefulness of arithmetic 
and its practical and scientific applications. 

e. A health, physical education, and recreation program. 

f. A fine arts program in which the child learns to express himself 
through music, art, and language. 
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A secondary school curriculum with a bread program of studies and 
activities including: 

linglish, language arts, and Physical education and health 

literature Drama and speech 

Two or more foreign languages Mathematics 
Vocational Education: Sciences 
Agriculture 

Busiii. , education Art 
Homciioking Creative writing 

Distributive education Music 
Trade ;uid industrial education Human i ties 
The provisions of special programs and services which include: 

a. A school media program (Instructional Resource Center). 

b. Pupil personnel services including: 

Guidance Learning diagnosticians 

Placement Health services 

Psychological services Attendance personnel % 

c SpeciV education programs for at least the following areas: 

Giftet. Orthopedic handicaps and special 1 

.Mentally retarded health problems 

Visual 1 impaired Speech and language impairment 

Acous;uaIIy handicapped Emotional. - disturbed 

Cereal dysfunctions Delinquent. 

d. Pupi" transportation services. 

e. Sch ■ 1 luncli services including: 

Rri-.iU'nst program Special assistance programs to needv 

Ltit.ch program Non-food assistance programs 

Milk program Government commodity program 

I. Adult and Continuing education programs. 

Aslin. in .summarizing a defensible minimum for a comprehensive edu- 
cational program, reported the need for a curriculum offering of the fol- 
lowing units: 

Mathematics 5-6 Social studies fi 

Foreign language 4 Communication skills fi-7 

Business education 5-6 Health and physical 

Industrial arts 2-3 education ' 2 

Science 5 Art and music 5 

Home economics 2 Vocational trade areas I or more 

Total number of units — in excess of 60. 
It must be realized, of course, that this system of counting units may be 
antiquated within the near future. Significant developments and reported 
remarkable progress is being made with non-graded elementary and sec- 
ondary schools, non-sectioned classes, and individualized instruction with 
the use of the computer and with other kinds of hardware and related 
tools for learning and instruction. However, it appears at this time that 
the school district organizational requirements to facilitate one or the other 



are not too dissimilar, and that the guidelines for the one are probably 
appropriate for the other. 

These requirements appear to be somewhat less than the desired course 
offering as recommended by writers within specialized areas of the cur- 
riculum. However, Aslin provides for these needs by his statement that the 
60-unil course offering is a "defensible minimum for a comprehensive edn- 
ational program/' 

Quality 

Quality is one of the more intangible aspects to describe in education. 
Discussing quality is attempting to describe what happens to an individual 
in the educative process, what happens to him as a result of attending school 
and participating in school-directed activities. 

According to Schwartz quality education should produce individuals 
who: 

1. utilize talents and abilities to the maximum of their potential, 
l 2. ^eek to continue education throughout life, 

3. are able to participate actively and positively in the world of work, 
-I. can engage in problem-solving at abstract and concrete levels, and 

5. are developing positive patterns of values which sustain them as in- 
dividuals and as members of society. 
Schwartz identified ten keys to a quality educational program: 

1. Professional stalf with high qualifications are employed and are given 
the opportunity to perform die duties for which they are qualified. 

2. Educational programs are designed to maximize the educational attain- 
ment of all the people in the community. 

!). Specialized personnel and instructional services are available for all 
students. 

4. Modern instructional media are available to all teachers and provisions 
for their effective and efficient use are assured. 

5. Experimentation, innovation, and the process of change are readily 
apparent. , 

6. Systematic and organized evaluation and research are conducted con- 
tinuously and the findings are used to improve programs. 

7. Supporting services and personnel are available to maintain an effec- 
tive and efficient system. 

8. Physical facilities conducive to a stimulating educational environment 
are available. 

9. Community support and understanding are readily evident. 

10. Adequate financial support to provide for the essential ingredients of 
quality education is made available. 
Schwartz held that the final assessment of quality is in terms of the per- 
formance of the finished product of the school, whether it be the dropout 
or the graduate. The measurement of quality is not in terms of buildings, 
motion picture projectors, teacher aides, or homeroom coffees. While there 
appears to be substantial evidence that the level of quality of a school or 
district is directly related to the extent to which the conditions described 



earlier are available, the burden of proof pertaining to r :i>nc level ol" c j urt li i v 
is found in performance measures. It remains for die pv- "essio'ial persoj :mg\ 
to develop imaginative approaches to evaluate f.'ie r;iu. litv j£ the school 
system. 

Efficiency— Economy 

Efficiency in education;.' organization relates t.o the optimum utilization 
of all human and materia '.esources in support of the comprehensive pro- 
gram. Efficiency is enhanced by having an adequate number of pupils to 
insure the employment and full-time utilization of well-trained teachers, 
administrators, supervisors, and special personnel. 

Economy in the conduct of the state system of education to insure opti- 
mum utilization of the tax dollar requires that: 

1. all areas of the state to be in a district ma in tanning at least a preschool 
through twelfth grade program, 

2. a large geographic area ior the taxing base to eliminate inequities, 

3. an adequate pupil population to guarantee reasonable per pupil costs 
for comparable programs and services, and 

4. state contributions to administrative district operatic-ins which approach 
or exceed 30-40 percent of basic educational costs. 

Whitt found that an optimum district for efficiency and economy in 
business administration necessitated an administrative district servicing 
educational programs for 10,000 to 30,000 pupils, and an intermediate ad- 
ministrative unit servicing 30,000 to 50,000 pupils. Pie also indicated that 
inter-area cooperative or regional units were essential for some kinds of 
services, such as data processing, school plant planning and building pro- 
grams, and for research and development. Purely reported a probable mini- 
mum of 60,000 to 100,000 pupil base for efficient and economical utilization 
of electronic data processing. Robinson recommended an intermediate 
unit media organization to make possible the essential breadth and scope 
for school media programs. In a study of school building costs in Missouri, 
Englehart found that per pupil costs ranged from $1,540 in buildings hous- 
ing 609 pupils to $2,800 for 159 pupils. Similarly, expenditures for plant 
maintenance and operation costs increased from $41 per pupil in school 
districts of 10,000 to 20,000 pupils, to $56 per pupil in districts with an 
enrollment of less than 500. In a very complete study of Iowa schools, 
Manatt reported that per pupil costs for central administration increased 
from about $10 per pupil in large districts to $80-$100 per pupil in small 
districts. He reported that if administrative services from the central office 
are considered to be important, then district enrollments must be 3,000 
or more for acceptable efficiency and economy of operation, 

Manatt reported that the unit costs per pupil varied from $400 in high 
schools with an enrollment of 1,500 to $700 in 100 enrollment schools. In 
a study of per pupil administrative costs in three of the four states, he found 
an average of S8.08 per pupil in the ten largest districts in Missouri. Si 1 -20 
in Iowa and $13.71 in South Dakota, At the other end of the scale the 
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mean per pupil costs tor administrative purposes in the ten smal»& 
tncts was ?77.85 in Missouri, §43.80 in Iowa, and $31.71 in South Dai 
1 he range was from $3.51 to a high of .?100.62 per pupil. His sumnnr ■" 
findings include the following: 

1. As district enrollments drop, per pupil costs for central administer 
excluding costs of administering attendance units, increase rapMh 

2. Large districts spend more per pupil for special services than for 
vision, and a smaller amount for general administration. 

X Median sized districts spend more dollars for general adminisasxu>- 

than for special services or educational supervisors. 
-1. Smaller districts of each state spend almost nothing for special servit 

A portion of the administrator's time is devoted to teaching. 

5. Per capita expenditures for both general administration and total - 
tral administration vary inversely with district enrollment. 

6. Small and median-sized districts do not have the services of educating 
supervisors or personnel assigned to special services. 

7. Districts with 10,000 or more students spend more money for super- 
sion and special services than for general administration. 

8. Districts of median and smaller size schools spend most of their t-taj 
administrative budget on superintendents, assistants, and secretaries. 

9. Only the larger districts included in the study offered a broad range .- 
administrative services. 

There is a high degree of consistency in all of the position papers 
whether they are concerned with acceptable program and service functions 
or with efficiency and economy of operation. The findings strongly support 
administrative districts of 3,000-3,500 pupils or more for adequate, efficient 
and economical program offering and service functions in selected areas 
This excludes vocational education and many areas of special education' 
Pupil enrollments of 15,000-20,000 or more are essential in the support of 
comprehensive educational opportunities for all students. In addition there 
*n'nnn PP ° rtIVe evldence for area educational service agencies serving 30 000- 
50,000 or more students if many essential programs and services are to be 
provided at an acceptable level of quality, with efficiency of organization 
and economy of operation. 

Organization 

When viewing optimum organizational patterns for a state system of 
education, the closely coordinated structural levels under the direction of 
one state board appears most defensible for the Midwest. Administrative 
districts should possess the capabilities of providing the programs and 
services recommended earlier. Enlarged and strengthened multi-count- 
area education service agencies could then provide a wide arrav of see 
rnhzed programs and services not feasible within administrative'districE 
1 he multi-county unit should be developed to coordinate all area educa- 
tion lunctions-those programs and services rendered to administrative 
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m^iriatS. P ° St high SCh0 °' Pr0grams :md services °» - — o. 

The state education agencies must provide new and expanding leader- 
ship functions in order to insure education as a vehicle fo suSin 

abashed state agency for education. Coordination and performance of 
leg.slat.ve y delegated regulatory functions will contW to T vita 

esponstbt uy of state education agencies. However, the importan e of I 
ro e will diminish with the expanding leadership function.The state edu 
canon agency should provide for the direction of all educational c dv es 

ion h„icai ry SeCO, , ldary ,eVdS ' P° St h * h Sch ° o1 l«« i" '° " 

s ^^t^ ommumty col,eges and in the a ™ ° f ~ 

It appears at this time that the most satisfactory means of achieving 

2SrS iadon ! 1 structur i e wi " be throl,gh so ™ form of 5 s 

mandate which prescribes a total state system incorporating all eeoeranhic 
areas of the state into a network of administrative districts and are* due 

O™ ST (SeC SUmmerS ' " MCCtiVe School 
Urban Problems 

,„ n LeV t in , e an f Havi g'n.r5t identified six major problems and imperatives 

associated with metropolitan development: 1 Lrac,ves 

1. Fragmentation in the structure of local government. 

2. The socioeconomic stratification and racial segregation. 

3. Inadequate social environments for middle-income students in single 
class sections of the city and the suburbs g 

" iSnst 5? mroX^r"^^ 6 Pr ° dUCtiVe 

5 m eS; 0 lit1r i0n 3nd CHSiS " Pl,blk finanCe in P- of the 

G ' po.itan e a C rea° r C °°P eration tG solve th « Problems of the metro- 

In accordance with the need to conduct certain educational functions 
on a metropolitan area-wide basis in order to solve the above ci ica 
emerging problems of a metropolitan society, it w J recommended ha 
o Ken, Ily designated metropolitan intermedial districts be foni e l wl ich 
should have the authority to perform all functions relevant to T metro 
!>ohtan area. Specifically identified were the following re^onsibiiitS ' 

con'Sons "d " ™ . beh * lt ° f m ™**r districts on all area wide 
commissions and organizations, 

2. to raise a portion of revenues for public education 

S. |?£itiate and to implement programs to reduce social-class stratifica- 



•J. to equalize professional salaries among the several districts, 

5. to provide specialized personnel for research and development, 

6. to develop and to implement projects for the improvement of human 
and intergroup relations, and 

7. to collect area wide educational statistics, to develop improved meas- 
ures to assess the quality of the schools, and to assess the educational 
effort. 

Challenge of Change 

On the educational scene today are many experimental programs, 
practices, and innovative activities. Many of these have not reached the 
perfection that would warrant wide implementation within a total state 
education system. However, many of these will find their way into general 
acceptance as their value and usefulness is tested and proven in practice. 
The organization must be capable of adapting and adjusting to these po- 
tentially imminent changes, six of which need to be given serious consider- 
ation: 

1. There is increasing evidence that formal education for all three and 
four year old children may become an integral part of elementary edu- 
cation programs. 

2. Nationally, there is increasing acceptance of expanding education for 
all students into the 13th and 14th years. 

3. With the acceptance of grades 13 arid 14 into the public educational 
organization, a new and promising 6-4-4 organizational pattern is 
emerging. 

4. The continued development and refinement of technology is .greatly 
increasing the potential for significant advancement in individualized 
programming and instruction. The results of many such experimental 
programs suggest that students learn more, learn faster, and are more 
highly motivated when utilizing technological equipment (See Pnrdy, 
"Electronic Data Processing in Education;" Purdy, "Emerging Concepts 
and School District Organization;'' and Gilchrist, "New Concepts on the 
Educational Horizon"). 

5. Recent findings in research relating to the learning processes are having 
a profound effect upon instructional techniques, upon the organization 
of curriculum materials, and upon the age grade placement of learning 
experiences. 

G. Sonic research presently underway suggests individualized self-realiza- 
tion instruction in smaller sized K-12 attendance centers within rela- 
tively large administrative districts in densely populated areas. 
These are all promising educational practices in the process of being 
tested and proven. Whatever the structure for education it should possess 
the capacity for adjustment to imminent changes, whether those identified 
above or those that may emerge in the near future. 

Throughout history educational organization has been a dynamic, ever- 
changing element within our social system. The rapidity of change in all 
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areas of human endeavor necessitates that educational organization be not 
only responsive to change, but a part of the change process itself. 

Summary Statement 

Fifty-five position papers were prepared by specialists in various program 
and service areas. Emphasis was placed on an analysis of available research 
and a review of the literature pertaining to essentials to be provided 
through the educational organization for the satisfactory achievement and 
fulfillment of the goals and objectives of the several programs and services. 
Selected findings and recommendations include the following: 

1. Demographic change is directly affecting conditions, to be met by the 
■ educational structure. With sparsely populated areas becoming more 

sparcely populated and with the continuing urbanization of the nation, 
the state school system must have great capacity for flexibility and 
adaptability to rapidly changing conditions in order to provide equit- 
able educational opportunities for all youth wherever they may live v 
the state. ' 

2. Needs to be met by the public school system are being defined at six 
different levels, including the local, state, and national governmental 
levels; and, by society in general, by business and industry, and by the 
individual pupil enrolled in the public school system. The structural 
organization for education must be such that programs and services 
can be provided to meet all identified needs in an efficient manner and 
with optimum economy in the utilization of the local, state, and na- 
tional educational dollar 

3. The impact of scientific and technological progress and the greatly 
expanding world or work demanding unprecedented possession of in- 
tellectual and skilled abilities for successful and continuing employ- 
ment necessitates the availability of comprehensive educational pro- 
grams and services for all youth and adults. 

4. Comprehensive vocational education training programs at the eleventh 
and twelfth grades and at the post high school level, and technical 
education at the post high school level, should be available for all 
youth and adults. 

5. Breadth of program offerings (comprehensive programs) are inade- 
quate and uneconomically provided to meet today's educational needs 
in secondary schools enrolling less than 100 in the twelfth grade. 

6. Multi-high school attendance centers are essential to provide the nec- 
essary pupil base to make possible efficient and economically operated 
comprehensive vocational programs, 

7. Quality in education will be determined in terms of the performance 
of the finished product of the school, whether it be the dropout or the 
graduate. 1 

8. The findings of the several papers strongly support administrative 
districts of 3,500 pupils or more, and some form of an intermediate 
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echelon, such as an area educational service agency serving 35,000 to 
100,000 or more pupils. 
9. Multi-county administrative districts and multi-county area service 
agencies may be essential in the future to provide efficiently organized 
and economically operated programs and services essential for youth 
and adults in todays scientific and technologically orientated world of 
work. 

10. New and innovative structural organizations are essential for both the 
sparsely populated areas and for the growing metropolitan areas. 

11. The historical evidence concerning school district organization indi- 
cates that a state school system meeting todays needs today may best 
be achieved through some form of legislative mandate. 
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APPENDIX 1 

PURPOSES* 

GREAT PLAINS SCHOOL DISTRICT ORGANIZATION PROJECT 

1. To improve the State Departments of Education 'Title V, unci the pri- 
mary bat>i„ ior the entire grant) 

2. To assist in resolving some of the major problems of State Departments 
of Education, including, but not limited to the following: 

a. Bringing about an increased awareness on the part of professional 
and lay groups of the need for adequate school district organization. 

b. Analyzing and clarifying the role of professional and lay organiza- 
tions in school district organization. 

c. Developing guidelines to be used to implement programs. 

(1) for school district organization. 

(2) as a part of developed state plans. 

d. Providing compiehensive programs of quality education to meet the 
needs of all youth in all parts of the state. 

e. Clarifying the role, function, and need for intermediate districts. 

f. Planning for adequate and appropriate follow-up services to those 
districts which have been reorjganized. 

g. Developing an awareness within each state of the relationships be- 
tween tax structure and rates and school district organization. 

h. Providing data, information, understandings, and insights essential 
for the introduction and passage of adequate legislation for school 
district organization. 

i. Pooling the resources of the several states in making a joint attack 
on a common problem. 



1 Adapted from "Attached Sheet No. I" Application for Grant to Strengthen State 
Departments of Education Under the Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1965, 
Title V, Section 505, P.L. 89-10, Special Project Grant entitled "Brief description of 
major problems of State Departments of Education which this project has promise of 
solving or services it proposes to develop." 
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APPENDIX 2 

SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES* 

GREAT PLAINS SCHOOL DISTRICT ORGANIZATION PROJECT 

1. Identification, analysis, unci inierpretaiion or available research pertain- 
ing to satisfactory administrative units and school centers. 

2. Identification, analysis, and interpretation of developmental activities 
in the several states pertaining to a school district organization which 
will provide educational programs of quality or excellence to meet the 
needs of our time with efficiency and economy. 

3. The dissemination of information (multi-media) on: 

a. Characteristics of an adequately organized district. 

b. Characteristics of an adequate comprehensive secondary school. 

c. Procedures for local study of reorganization problems. 

d. Guidelines for organization and administration of intermediate dis- 
tricts. 

e. Follow-up activities for school systems which have recently been or- 
ganized. 

4. The development of a systematic program to provide for the follow-up 
of newly organized school districts. Emphasis is to be placed on: 

a. Various media for communication and understanding of the problems 
and issues under study. 

b. An adequate plan for consultative services. 

c Increased leadership activities in the several state education agencies. 

5. The development of state and regional institutes and conferences for 
the purpose of (1) providing information and (2) facilitating adequate 
communication and exchange of views on ways and means to strengthen 
state education agency leadership in school district organization with 
an appropriate involvement of interdepartmental, legislative, profes- 
sional, and lay personnel. 

6. The strengthening of field service programs in State Departments of 
Education. 

7. The rendering of assistance to local educational leaders in the develop- 
ment of exemplary intermediate districts. 



Adapted from "Aitachcil Sheet No. IP Application for Grant tr> Strengthen State 
Departments of Education Under the Elementary and Secondary Education Act of l965 t 
title r V, Section 505, PI. 89-10, Special Project Grant entitled "Description of activities 
which are proposed to be undertaken and methods and arrangements for working toward 
project objectives set forth in Section A-item 11." 



